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THE HINDERERS. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





WE’RE careful souls, we’re very careful souls: 
Our touch is velvet and our step is down; 

Our speech is horney served in painted bowls: 
We smile, but never frown, 


We're very careful souls— why should one wait, 
Careless of shelter, till the tempest pours? 
Whatever task delays without the gate, 
We hide us safe indoors. 


*Hush!”’ is our watchword, whispered under breath: 


Our motto this: *‘ Let well enough alone!”’ 
We burrow, dim with dust, nor wait for death 
To hide us ’neath its stone. 


There are who lift their faces to the sky, 
Sun-fronted, sun-illumined, strong of hand: 
We tremble as their earnest ranks go by 
To labor in the land! 
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to-day aspires morally and reasons intellectually far 
more than did her predecessor of thirty years ago. 
This gives a more practical direction to her enthusiasm 
and a better result to her efforts, 

The second point in which a great improvement be- 
comes manifest is the increasing ability of women to 
unite their labors for good ends, and to learn from fre- 
quent co-operation the wisdom of association. In this 
enlarged sphere of action the ultra and the arbitrary, 
which always threaten the solitary worker, tend more 
and more to give place to what is reasonable and of 
sound acceptance. In the various councils, congresses 
and conventions, which so largely gather to-day the 
thoughtful women of the country in concert«d delibera- 
tion, we can see that the leaven of the best-disposed is 
leavening the whole lump. The improvement in 
breadth and catholicity of view, the growth in sisterly 
charity and generosity, are very evident to a wise ob- 
server, and give happy earnest of the good things that 
are to be. 

If more definite examples are asked for in political 
life proper, let the records of Wyoming and of Kansas 
be interrogated—to them we can appeal without fear or 
favor. A Senator from Wyoming has officially put on 
record his opinion that it would have been better for the 
Territory to have remained outside the sisterhood of 
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Is an eye, all seeing, 

‘The snake's wit evadeth not, 
The charmed lip persuadeth not: 
So thoroughly it despiseth 

The thing thy hand prizeth, 

Tho the sun were thy clothing, 
It should count thee for nothing. 
Thine own eye divineth thee, 
Thine own soul arraigneth thee; 
God himself cannot shrive thee 
Till that judge forgive thee. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 








tion itself. I feel that women have made progress in 
two regards which have an especial bearing upon their 
fitness for participation in political action. One of 
these points of progress I see in the growth of independ- 
ent conscience among them. During much of my life, 
I have seen the old story of our first parents reversed, 
the woman consenting to, and inviting masculine 


direction in,what most nearly concerned her, the man’s | 


fiat being deemed sufficient reason for her conduct and 
misconduct. This refuge of his seems to me ef,jate to 
have weakened and crumbled. The average woman of 





generation with a multitude of women who can not gn'y 
write with ease but with sincerity and noble purpose, 
and who will help themselves and the world by so 
writing. 

The question, What new fields in literature will be 
opened and tilled by this coming generation of women? 
is not easy to answer. 

May I venture just here to hope that none of these 
coming women or men will ever try to give to us that 
much longed-for monstrosity—the Great American 
Novel. Imagine the huge canvas on which should be 
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sketched; alt the phases of our national life, from the 
New Yorker in Wall Street to the Navajo Indian; the 
Virginian, rich only in forefathers and good breeding; 
the lepers in Acadia; the nibilist, the already dominant 
Jew, the Catholic, the German anarchist, each biding 
his time; the educated Negro still under the ban; the 
red man; the Mafian and Molly Maguire brethren; and 
the Chicago millionaire! Who could paint the silent 
struggle hetween these people and a thousand otber 
human types in one sketch? Who would wish it 
painted? 

Genre pictures of individual characters in our national 
drama, each with his own scene and framing, we must 
have; and, indeed, we already have many of them, 
drawn with power and delicacy, Iti a significant fact 
that so many of these distinctively American portraits 
and landscapes are the work of woman. A woman’s 
quick perception of detail, her keen sympathy with the 
individual man or woman rather than with the masses, 
fit her, if she have any power of dramatic representa- 
tion to catch the likeness of these isolated phases of 
our varied life. 

Marion Harland preserved for us the old Virginia 
plantation with its men and women. Miss Murfree 
has made the mountaineer of Tennessee as immortal as 
his mountains. Mary Dean painted pictures of rural 
New York with a touch as fine and strong as Meisso- 
nier’s own. Mrs. Catherwood and Mary Halleck Foote 
have sketched picturesque poses of the Western man. 
Miss Woolson on her larger canvas inserts marvelous 
portraits of gentle, Jazy, shrewd Southern women, and 
while Elizabeth Phelps draws the educated Puritan 
woman from the life, Sara Jewett and Miss Wilkins 
give us pictures of the race in its decadence, the New 
England villager, hungry in soul and body, with a fidel- 
ity equal to any other photographs of dying men. 

Other women novelists have omitted local peculiari- 
ties in their work, and there are still others, who in the 
last year or two have shown that they bad the power to 
paint as masterly portraits as these, if they had not pre- 
ferred instead to preach some pet dogma of belief, or 
unbelief. 

Does not the fact, however, that so many American 
women have been successful in this kind of work hint 
that they will probably preserve it hereafter? 

There is another field reaped with brilliant success by 
French writers, which is almost unknown in English or 
American hterature. {[t isthe Memoir, the Journal and 
the Autobiography. How tte dead bones of French his- 
tory put on flesh and blood in those scrappy, delicious if 
scandalous ‘ Recollections” and “Histories of my 
Time!” 

There are, as yet, very few such books to illustrate 
our own history. Even the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars, with their infinite phases of individual tragedy 
and comedy, did not bring them out. Our people had 
not had time to keep journals, and our history is so 
short that we do not even yet understand how invalua- 
ble its details will be to ourdescendants. A few slight, 
powerful sketches by Mrs, Frémont, show what vitality 
such painting can give to an historic event. 

With every year the class of educated, influential 
gentlewomen increases in this country; women who are 
en rapport with the literary, political and social move- 
ments of their time; who have keen sight as well as 
sympathies, and whose sympathies, fancy and wit, sel- 
dom find their way into print. 

I have a hope that this body of women who have the 
habit of broad and accurate thought will not always be 
content to expend their force in society, or even in 
charitable work. They will be stirred by the ambition 
to leave something more permanent behind them than 
Reports of Sanitary or Archeological clubs, and will 
paint as they only can do, for the next generation, the 
inner life and history of their time with a power which 
shall make that time alive for future ages. i 

T do not mean to underrate the intellectual power of 
women when I prophesy that we will be more likely to 
succeed as painters of bistorical or domestic portraits 
than as theologians or scientific lecturers. I only can 
surmise what we shall daby the knowledge of what we 
have done. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


DEVELOPMENTS AMONG WORKING GIRLS. 
BY GRACE H. DODGE. 


“THE inspiration of their pluck, good cheer, inde- 
pendence and kigh principle is ever before us.” These 
words come from an editorial in a New York evening 
paper of April 16th. They refer to the working gir's of 
New York, and have a bearty ring of truth in them. 
A morning paper of same date says in one of its edi- 
torials: 

“The character of the women concerned, their cheerful- 
ness of face, their comeliness of person, their contentment 
with a life of work, and their enthusiastic belief in them- 
selves, must surely warm the heart and encourage the 
mind of every man or woman who sincerely cares for hu- 
manity or desires the welfare and happiness of women 

‘** Better still as an augury ara the earnestness and high 
intelligence with which these young women have set 
themselves to work for mutual self improvement, not by 
pulling down bat by building up; not by stimulating and 
indulging a blind discontent and a morbid rebellion 





against life’s necessities, but by seeking out the means of 
improvement in character, education, working capacity, 
and all that tends to enhance their value to the com- 
munity as constituent parts of American society. 

“With a wisdom too often lacking among men, they 
recognize their own capacities and characters as among the 
primary conditions of life and work, and the greater part 
of their efforts to improve their condition is directed, not 
to the coercing of concessions from others, but to self-im- 
provement as the surest road to self-advancement. 

“These young women are Americans, the products of 
our so'l and institutions, trained in our public schools, and 
imbued with the spirit of personal liberty and independ 
ence, responsible for its use of opportunities. Their spirit 
is a just reflection of that of their country. Their high 
character, their intelligence, their sound independence of 
thought and what we may cail the wholesome righteous- 
ness of their minds, constitute a result of life and training 
under democratic institutions which cannot be matched 
by any human product of a less free system. The key to 
the American plan is that it secures opportunity to all and 
leaves each free to make use as he or she may please of 
the opportunity. It lets men and women alone to do what 
they like with themselves, an experiment foredoomed by 
all the prophecies to fail, but one whose actual success is 
attended by such splendid manifestations as this of the 
working girls. 

“The womanhood of our country is its pride and glory, 
and no part of it is worthier of honor than that part which 
these brave, honest, intelligent working girls represent.” 

The editors gave much space that Tuesday to the 
seventh annual meeting of the New York Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies, and from the accounts 
brought to the office rightly read the grand army of 
young women, 1,600 of whom filled the large hall of 
Cooper Union on last Monday night. 

Much has been written and spoken about the miseries 
of the wage-earners of our cities, and the girls especially 
are designated as a class, looked down upon and talked 
about as if they were of a different race from their more 
favored sisters. Why sbould this be so? Have not 
these young women brains such as the others have, 
have they not natural ability, have they not virtue? 
They may not be as well educated as some others, but 
do all those who look down on them make the best of 
their opportunity? If it is because they work, it will be 
hard to draw the line, for is one kind of work more 
honorable than another, or is any honest work degrad- 
ing? To their brains, ability and virtue must be added, 
as the editor above quoted says, their ‘“‘ pluck, good 
cheer, independence, and high principle.” 

The moral code representing such attributes as honor, 
truth, honesty, unselfishness, persis‘ency and self-con- 
trol, can find few nobler examples than is illustrated by 
thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of wage-earning 
girls. Many of those sitting in parlors or committee 
rooms discussing working girls and questioning what 
they can do for them and how they can be helped, had 
better go among them, learn to know them, and then 
learn from them. What rich lessons, what help in per- 
sonal life, has come to those who have been privileged 
to count certain of these girls as friends! For they are 
indeed friends, in all that makes friendship grand and 
beautiful. 

It is just the broadening influence of this relationship 
between women of leisure and women wage-earners 
that is needed in our cities. Not the term friend, used 
perfunctorily, with a consciousness on the one side of 


superiority and on the other of patronage, but rather’ 


with the full honest meaning of the word which in- 
volves giving and receiving on both sid«s, with a mutual 
thorough respect. People have wondered at the success 
attending the New York Association of Working Girls’ 
Societies, until they learned the mutual relation of 
friendship. 

This movement started among thirteen friends repre- 
senting different pbases of social life. All were actuated 
by the same motives, viz., helpfulness for themselves 
and for others. During the day one was at her silk- 
loom, another at her embroidery, a third twisting cigar- 
ets, others at tailoring or dressmaking, and still others 
busy in the class-room, household or public matters, 
Naturally as the group broadened each brought in others, 
and the first society was formed among friends coming 
from the above-mentioned varied quarters. No outside 
board of managers controlled matters, no committees 
were formed from without, but the business, govern- 
ment and work was shared by the members themselves. 
The two or three women who were free during the day, 
did certain necessary day work, the rest was accom- 
plished after working hours. It was eight years ago 
that this first society started from the small group of 
friends, and look at the result to-day! Thousands of 
young women banded together in smaller or larger 
groups, with self-respecting principles, equal powers and 
co-operative action. Their mottoes for this year are 
‘* Labor is mighty,” ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” ‘“‘ Co-opera- 
tion is strength.” 

Those who labor have wider and more mighty power 
than others can have, and when many of these busy 
women combine we cannot .wonder at the strength 
which follows. The seventh annual report of the work 
in New York, which has just been issued, gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the nineteen societies which com- 
pose the membership of the New York Association. It 
has been a growth in every direction. Never before 
have the clubs shown such business records, Five have 
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changed their by-laws, adopting the Council plan of 
government, and by this means the individual members 
have been more directly represented in club affairs and 
@ more general interest has been the result. Other 
clubs are hoping to follow the plan during the coming 
year. Committees have been more general, accom p- 
lishing good work. A club girl has recently said: ‘““We 
value most what we earn and pay for,” and this has 
been proved by the fact that as the clrbs have become 
more self-governing,and individual members more inter- 
ested in them, the fees aud class dues have been more 
promptly paid, and a greater desire has been developed 
for meeting not only the running, but special expenses, 
Six societies have become self-supporting, and the ma- 
jority of the others show better results than ever 
before. Where fees and subletting have not met ex- 
penses the membeTs have devised entertainments which 
have brought in good returns, and other funds have 
come in quiet ways as from friend to friend. The total 
membership of the regular members is 2,418. The 
largest society has 288 members, the smallest eigh- 
teen. 

Seven societies rent an entire house, and ten rent only 
the parlor, or parlor and basement floor, while one 
club owns its own house. One hundred and thirty-four 
classes have been held. Practical talks meet with favor, 
as is evinced by the gain in members at such. Recep- 
tions and entertainments have been held in nearly all 
our clubs. Oneclub announcesa yearly attendance of 
13,068, with a nightly average of forty-one for the fifty- 
two weeks of the year. 

Provident babits have been established. The deposits 
made in the Penny Provident Fund by twelve of the 
clubs from March 1st, 1890, to March 1st, 1891, amount 
to $1,941.15. Over a third of this, or $778.08 was de- 
posited in January, 1891,and we must congratulate one 
society for the record of $498.79 deposited. Junior clubs 
are more and more becoming a power, their being eight 
junior clubs and branches reported. 

One Domestic Circle has made a successful start. This 
is an organization among the brides, wives and mothers, 
and it is hoped that soon many clubs will have such an 
important adjunct. The objects are to broaden the 
ideas of the members, to educate in home and house- 
hold matters, and to develop co-operative measures. 

Three P Circles, with their motto words of * Purity, 
Perseverance, Pleasantness,” are being powers. One 
club reports fifty-two members to their Circle. Cha- 
tauqua Circles, literary societies and educational funds 
are among the new developments. The inside organi- 
zations, such as relief committees, Lend-a-Hand, re- 
solve clubs, etc., are also developing, and their work 
tells not only in the clubs but also in other directions. 
Books, magazines, etc, are popular, and a taste for 
study is growing. 

The clubs together form an association, and the fol- 
lowing plans have been successfully carried out by the 
governing council, composed of the officers of the sev- 
eral clubs. Atthe holiday houses 334 spent delight- 
ful two weeks vacations, paying for food and 
traveling expenses $2,046.28. Far and Near, the 
club paper published by the Critic Company, has 
done well with its circulation of 10,000 per month. In 
its columns the members exchange thoughts and re- 
ceive inspiration. 

The Children’s Dressmaking Company, an outgrowth, 
was organized by club officers and members and has 
now a paid capital of $6,000, has doubled its working 
force, and has a steadily increasing business, This is a 
profit-sharing company, one-third of the profits at the 
end of the year going to the stockholders, one-third to 
the employés, and one-third to the development of the 
business. 

A Mutual Benefit Fund has just been perfected, the 
business details of which are most admirably developed. 

Co-operative help is the watchword, and the clever 
brain of one of the directors brought to a focus early in 
January another agency for mutual aid. Working girls. 
with the most earnest desire for it, often lack work, and 
who can help them fird it more easily than a fellow- 
worker? 

The Alliance Employment Bureau therefore started 
with the hope that all the members at work will think of 
and look out for those out of work, and has made a most 
admirable start. 

A social re-union was held in January, when 9,000 
women—1,600 club members and 7,400 mothers, sisters 
and friends, had a gala night at the Madison Square 
Garden. 

A committee is now developing plans for cheap ex- 
cursions to be taken during the summer .on free after- 
noons, while another committee, viz., the ome on in- 
struction, is busy helping to organize new clubs and aid- 
ing in many ways those already established. The first 
eight numbers of the W. G. S. series of leaflets is one 
result of its work.* 

The Brooklyn, Massachusetts and Connecticut Asso- 
ciations are doing similar work, and there are dozens 
of clubs scattered throughout the country accomplish- 
ing much, 

Through these societies young women are being 





* These leaflets deal with the organization of clubs and suggestions on 
their work. They can be obtained by addressing, Miss L.S. Gould, 
Agent, 262 Madison Ave., N. Y. Price two cents each, $1.75 per hundred- 
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reached as they could be in no other way. The funda- 
mental principles of co-operation, self-government (by 
members for members), and the effort toward self-sup- 
port strengthen character and develop as no other 
agency can. Ine members understand business meth- 
ods, are quick, alert, and ready for every new scheme to 
help others as well as themselves. Those among them 
who have received their wages in advance and have 
more time to devote to the societies, do not give more 
of brain or of effort, than do those who have to spend 
nine or ten hours daily at the loom, machine or desk. 
The united efforts of all are bringing about results not 
deemed possible ten years ago. 

It is the wish and hope that other girls and other 
young women should combine in sisterly bands of 
friendship, with the inspiration of Trust in God, Hon- 
esty in Purpose, and Co-operation in Action. 

New York City. 


THE WOMEN OF GOD’S WORD. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D. 








AT the recent session of the ‘‘ American Institute of 
Sacred Literature,” in Chicago, the writer of this arti- 
cle presented a paper on ‘ Paul’s Letter to Timothy as 
Adapted to the Ministry of the Twentieth Century.” 

That part of the paper which discussed Paul’s teaching 
concerning woman was unacceptable to some women, 
who since then, from the platform and through the 
press, have expressed themselves, in no very gentle or 
womanly way, concerning the teachings of the Apostle 
Paul as set forth by the present writer, who is charged 
by these protesting sisters as having described ‘‘ God’s 
women.” 

Inasmuch as the paper objected to was written with 
care and charity, and with a sincere desire to set forth 
the truth, and inasmuch as tbe writer did not say any- 
thing about ‘‘ God’s women,” nor dream of attempting 
to decide who ‘‘ God’s women” are, he has decided to 
publish in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, through 
the courtesy of its editor, precisely what he did say in 
Chicago, without the slightest omission or addition. 
And he is quite willing to have a comparison instituted 
between himself and his critics as to the dignity, serious- 
ness and spirit of their respective utterances. 

After discussing several points in the Pauline epistle 
worthy of our attention in this age, the following treat- 
ment of the woman question began on the fortieth page 
of the manuscript: 


One could scarcely canvass, even in a hurried way, the 
teachings of this epistle concerning the Church and minis- 
try of the coming century, without considering Paul’s 
position on the question of woman in the Church. 

And why should we be afraid of the topic? Can we not, 
with calmness and candor, consider it? He gives senstble 
suggestion as to the wives of bishops and dzacons: They 
should be “ grave, not slanderers, temperate, faithful in all 
things.”” He pays beautiful tribute to Timothy’s mother 
and grandmother, because of whose fidelity Paul could 
say: ‘“‘ From achild thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.”’ 
He desires that ‘women adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel, with shamefastness and sobriety, not with braided 
hair and gold or pearls, or costly raiment, but [which 
becometh women professing godliness] with good works.” 
He commends to Timothy the treatment of “the elder 
women as mothers and the younger as sisters.’’ Then Paul 
adds a clause which indicates his knowledge of human 
nature, and the perils of men who in the ministry are still 
men. He says: “And the younger as sisters, with all 
purity.’’ He knew the dangers that arise from the delicate 
relations which professional spiritual advisers sustain to 
these susceptible and inexperienced members of the ficck. 
Wise Paul! Let the twentieth century hear! 

He gives directions concerning ‘‘ widows,”’ taking much 
space in defining the relations and responsibilities of 
“widows that are widows indeed,” warning faithfully 
against the woman who “ giveth herself to pleasure, and is 
dead while she liveth,” warning against the younger wid- 
ows, ‘‘who have waxed wanton against Christ, who desire 
tomarry, who have condemnation because they have re 
jected their first faith, who withal learn to be idle, going 
about from house to house, and not only idle, but tattlers 
also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought 
not.’”’ Paul had insight into human nature. 

There are two things pertaining to women especially 
noticeable in these letters: 

“Let a woman learn in quietness,’’ he says, “ with all 
subjection; but I permit not a woman to teach nor to have 
dominion over a man, but to be in quietness.” Paul else- 
where, especially in his letter to the Corinthian Church, 
teaches the same doctrine. He limits her service—as to the 
kind and place. 

Limitation is not always evil. The railway builders and 
Managers lay a track and confine their most expensive and 
powerful locomotives to its restriction. But what power 
and what liberty! 

Yet there is something offensive in Paul’s words, at least 
at the first reading, and we tax our ingenuity to get out of 
what seems to be the only inference possible. 

Paul cannot mean to exclude woman from activity in 
Christian work. He does not mean to say that she shall 
not in the domestic meetings of the church, prayer-meet- 
ings, class-meetings, fellowship meetings and in the sanc- 
tity of her own home, teach as did Lois and Eunice and 
Priscilla, and other saints of the Chureh. 

He is simply, in these letters, defining the character of 
the Christian ministry, and laying down laws for its regu- 
lation, and he provides that women shall not be officially 
recognized, appointed and installed as ministers, 


The New Testament recognizes woman’s rights, privi- 
leges and responsibilities. With equal emphasis it limits 
her sphere. The two facts are plain and clear as Colorado 
daylight. The apparent antagonism it must be easy to 
reconcile. Both are in the Book, and both are divine—the 
New Testament law of woman’s liberty and the New 
Testament law of woman’s limitation. We need not re- 
pudiate either. The one law must help us to understand 
the other. According to the Book, there are services which 
woman may render, and there are services which she is 
prohibited from rendering. There are some things she 
may do, and some things she may not do in the Church of 
God. Such is the order of God concerning her. No inter- 
pretation or legislation of man to the contrary can change 
it. 

But in her limitation is her liberty; in this divinely 
girded liberty is her power.. According to this biblical 
theory of woman, she is in a sense dependent upon man; 
but she is so dependent as to give her a firmer hold upon 
him. Her weakness is her strength; her weakness is bis 
strength. In politics, for example, her true power is by a 
process of indirection, which power she is in danger of for- 
fciting for a lower quality and measure of power when she 
becomes a direct political factor which can bs counted and 
weighed and measured. 

The strength of a true man is made sure to the woman 
who trusts him; and in that act of trust she gives him 
greater strength for himself and for all that is best in him- 
self. 

This view of woman pervades the Book of books. Look- 
ing through the long list of women whose names are re- 
corded in the two Testaments, we do find one Deborah—a 
strong woman in days of masculine deterioration, bold and 
brave, ‘‘ a Mother in Israel,’’ as she calls herself; “‘blessing”’ 
Jael, the wife of Heber, for the firm stroke of strategy and 
the sharp blow of the hammer by which she put Sisera 
asleep forever. But neither Deborah nor Jael furnishes a 
good type of mother or church member for any age. 

There, too, was Miriam, a public singer, leader of the 
woman’s chorus at the time of Israel’s triumph over 
Pharoah. But when, through jealousy of her sister-in-law, 
she aspired to a higher place, and claimed equality with 
Moses as a prophet, the Lord God smote her, and she stood 
forth a leper “‘ as white as snow.” 

There were four daughters of an evangelist, Philip by 
name, who had certain gifts of teaching, as thousands of 
good women have in this day. 

And we may be sure that whatever the term “‘ prophecy” 
meant in their case, it did not mean anything which Paul 
specifically and by divine inspiration prohibited. 

For the most part the women of Scripture who impress 
us, and whom we feel like commending to the imitation of 
our daughters and the admiration of our sons, are not the 
Deborahs and Miriams, but the Rachels and Jochebeds, the 
Hannahs, Ruths and Esthers, the ‘ virtuous woman” de 
scribed by Solomon, and her kind, the Annas, Elizabeths 
and Marys (the human Mary of the New Testament, not 
the goddess Mary of Babylon), the Lydia and Pheebe, the 
Bible-teaching and the domestic Lois and Eunice—these 
are the women of God’s Word. 

This Pauline philosophy of woman does not degrade her. 
She is man’s equal in natural endowments; in many re- 
spects his superior. She is certainly an efficient, / think 
the most efficent human medium of divine influence. Her 
delicacy of organization, her magnetic energy, her deep 
insight into spiritual realities, the unselfishness of her 
affection, her unwearying patience, give woman easy access 
to man’s noblest nature, and marvelous power over the 
heart of every child. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, how woman found so 
prominent a place in the early Church, as a motherlike, 
home-building angel of religion, and why she should be 
called of God to talk and to teach, and to labor in woman’s 
own sweet, wise way in the social meetings—the domestic 
department of the Church. 

This leads ui to the point of emphasis which Paul makes 
concerning women. 

Of the younger widows he says: ‘I desire therefore that 
the younger marry, bear children, rule the household.” 

He goes on to say that notwithstanding these limitations 
as tothe public arena, that notwithstanding the fact of her 
creation aftcr Adam, and that notwithstanding she was 
first from her very nature to yield to the temptation of the 
Evil One, “sheshall be saved through child-bearing.” 

Do not rush by this homely reference. }t is not indelicate, 
and it is not asign of degradation, and it is not obscure. 

Here Paul glorifies what it isthe tendency of our mod 
ern civilization to depreciate —the sacred service of 
child-bearing and the glory of motherhood. The higher 
civilization tends to luxurious living. It is the duty of 
Christians to save men from self-indulgence under the 
superior advantages of our civilization. Hold to the good, 
and save people from the incidental evil. 

The higher civilization tends to put away the burden 
and pain and responsibility of motherhood. Itis the evil 
tendency of an age full of good and of great opportunity. 
Hold to the good, and save people from the incidental evil. 
And this is a lesson for the new century. 

Paul in his epistle connects woman’s salvation, her high- 
est spiritual life and well-being with motherhood. He does 
well. Let the Church echo and re-echo this truth, that 
men and women, and the girlhood of to day, who are to 
bear the children of the twentieth century, may pronounce 
a holy amen to the apostolic teaching. 

Paul, with rare insight, puts upcn the husband his share 
of responsibility. Everywhere Paul does this. If the hus-. 
band is the head of the the wife, it is as Christ is the head 
of the Church—loving it as himself, giving himself for it. 
Such headship cannot be tyranny; such subjection can- 
not be a very grievous bondage 

But here Paul says (andI think there can be no mere 
grammatic reason for weakening the immense force of this 
physiological, moral and spiritual suggestion); ‘‘She 





shall be saved,” saved in the pain and suffering, saved 
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‘if they continue in faith and love and sanctification with 
sobriety.”’ Here are mutual obligations. Here are pre- 
natal powers and possibilities. 

Man cannot live as he lists, and put all weight of respon- 
sibility on woman, His life tells onhis offspring. His low 
lusts, his false ambitions, his hardness and cruelty, bear 
their legitimate fruit in the children of his begetting, Did 
Paul have an eye to this when he says: “‘If they continue 
in faith and love and sanctification, with sobriety?” 

Hold up thelaw for man and woman alike! 

Let this century know that fatherhood and motherhood, 
brought under the same divine laws of Christian faith and 
love, the law of utter surrender to God’s service, the law 
of sobriety in the physical and moral life—are the hope of 
the century that is to come! 

Let the ministry of to-day teach these things. And let 
no man despise them. 

For out of marriage spring all joy and strength of life; 
all ordering by those who now live, of the life of this world 
when they no longer live; all coming civilizations, all 
progress, all reform, all access of light and power to the 
race, 

“Marriage,’”’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘is the nursery of 
Heaven . . it fills up the number of theelect .. . 
it is supported by all the strength of love and charity, and 
its burdens are delightful.” 

And to the ministry of to-day, whose mission it is to serve 
the Church of to-morrow, let me say, as Paul unto Timo- 
thy: ‘‘Of these things put them in remembrance.” 

After re-reading the above extract from the writer’s 
paper, given in Chicago, he cannot see any good reason 
for the violence of his critics. 

BuFFALO, N. Y. 





THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 





BY MARY A. LIVERMORE, 





Ir is not pessible to present accurate and definite 
statements of the gains made by American women dur- 
ing the last half century; for we are still in the heat of 
the conflict, and uncompromising war is still waged 
against unjust laws and customs which have grown out 
of the contemptuous opinions of women entertained by 
the past. Every step of woman’s advance from serfdom 
to her present partial freedom, has been hotly contested 
by men, and sometimes by women, who, in selfish lux- 
ury or conservative ignorance, have beat back their 
struggling sisters from the attainment of their aims. 
Every rag of prejudice and every threadbare scrap of 
objection are still brought into requisition to hinder 
woman's advance, altho they have been shriveled a 
hundred times in the fires of the last forty years’ debate. 

And yet, in the face of this persistent opposition, the 
evolution of woman during the last fifty years has 
lifted her out of a legal relation to man, which was that 
of a servant to a master, or a ward to a guardian; she 
stands to-day by his side, a citizen, altho disfranchised, 
and doors of opportunity are everywhere opening to 
her. All classes feel the quickening. impulses of the 
time, from the working girl in the factory to the royal 
lady in the palace. A characteristic of the age is the 
sympathy of women with each other; and they are be- 
ing swept into organizations for united action, and are 
standing together, an imposing and increasing solidar- 
ity of women, working with and for each other, 

So long as education was denied woman, no advance 
was possible to her. During the centuries that preceded 
the Christian era, and for centuries after, there were, 
here and there, in many countries, eminent women who 
came into possession ot power, privilege and culture. 
But they were the exception, and not the rule, For 
neatly two hundred years, in our own country, there 
was almost no provision whatever for even the rudi- 
mentary education of girls. A high school for girls was 
not established in Massachusetts until 1852, and then 
amid opposition—while schools and colleges for boys 
had been in existence for two centuries, supported 
mainly by rublic funds, 

The founding of Vassar College for women, in 1865, 
marks an era in their history. Two or three women’s 
colleges had preceded Vassar, but for some reason had 
made no impression on the public mind. Grand old 
Oberlin had admitted women and colored students some 
twenty-five years before. The insane color phobia of 
those days made it exceedingly difficult for women to 
enroll themselves at Oberlin, but when they did, they 
were admitted to the same college curriculum as their 
brothers. But when Vassar opened its doors to women, 
it brought ina new day. The War of the Rebellion, 
which had just ended, had given women a great im- 
petus, and developed in them possibilities and potencies 
of whose existence they had never dreamed, and men 
awoke to the consciousness of this fact. East, Westand 
North, women were petitioning colleges for admission, 
and a debate concerning the wisdom of granting their 
prayer had sprung up all over the country. Vassar 
gave them entrance to her halls of study, and now, 
twenty-six years later, the colleges and universities 
which admit women are more in number than those 
which refuse them. 

‘< Forty thousand girls are now studying in colleges,” 
says Mrs. Alice. Freeman Palmer, ex-President of 
Wellesley. And while a majority of the tens of thou- 
sands who have graduated during the last twenty years 
have married and carried an ennobling influence into 
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ous departments of art, literature and science, some- 
times d stinguishing themselves by good work, of which 
publ c mention has been made, The United States Cen 
sus, of 1880, reported two thousand four hundred and 
eighty-two registered women p! ysicians, one hundred 
and sixty women ministers, and seventy-five women 
lawyers. 

Six hospitals have been founded by women physicians 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Minneapolis, all of which are in successful 
operation. The Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist, 
Christian and Free Baptist denominations: dmit women 
to their theological schools, and all ordain women, ex- 
cept the Methodist. Women are admitted to practice 
law before’ the Supreme Court of the United States who 
have been members of the bar of the highest court of 
any State or Territory for three years. Two legal papers 
have been founded by women lawyers in Chicago, one, 
The Legal News, baving had a successful existence of 
twenty-two years. 

Since the W-r, and as a result of the great quickening 
it occasioned, women have organized mis-ionary, phil- 
anthropbic, temperance, educa ional and ‘political or- 
ganizations on asca eof great magnitude. They have 
developed a capacity for public affairs, which receives 
large 1ecognition at the present time. They are elect 
ed, or appointed, to such offices as county clerk, register 
of deeds, pension agent, prison commissioner, State 
librarian,overseer of the poor,school superintendent and 
school supervisor, They serve as executors and at min- 
istrators of estates, trustees and guardians of property, 
trusts and children, engrossing cl:rks of State legisla- 
tures, superintendents of women’s State pris»ns, colleze 
presidents and professors, members of boards of State 
charities, lunacy and correction, police matrons and 
post-mistresses. 

They are accountants, pharmacists, cashiers, teleg- 
raphers, stenographers, typewriters, dentists, book- 
keepers au hors, lecturers, journalists, painters, archi- 
tec's and sculptors. In many of trese positions women 
serve with men, who graciously acknowledge the prac- 
tical wisdom and virtue they bring to their duties. The 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the National Bureau 
of the Statistics of Labor, in a recent report has an- 
nounced the number of remunerative occupations now 
open to women, as three hundred and forty-two. 
While women are still hampered by unjust laws, which 
are a blot on the national escutcheon, wany of the 
Northern States have annu led some of the most op- 
pressive and barbarous, and women are enabled to enter 
into business enterprises heretofore closed to them. 
These bare statements of fact do not give a hint of the 
vast labor, sacrifice and expenditure of time, brain and 
money, put into work for woman during the last twen- 
ty-five years. 

A new type of women is coming to the front. Self- 
poised, educated, self-supporting, with moral earnest- 
ness and lofty aims; they are destined to impress society 
as their predecessors could not, whose lives have been 
spent in unceasing struggle for education and opporru- 
nity, for justice and right. Our young college bred 
women are accepting the responsibilities imposed on 
them, and entering on their work, in seriousn+ss and 
with modesty. They are hopefu', yet wiiling to wait, 
ready to lead, or to serve, as duty may demand. The 
next quarter of a century shall sure'y endow this new 
womanhood with the best the wor.d can do for them. 

MELROSE, Mass. 





WOMEN IN THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
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WONDERFUL are the orderings of Heaven. When God 
wou'd lead out his people he crooses a pathway that no 
human power would have dreamed of indicating. It 
is always after the punishment of plagues bas long been 
tried, and after his people have patiently « ncured rard 
ness as good soldiers in‘ be houses of their taskmasters. 
Then he chooses their leaders, sounds his trumpetca |, 
sifts out the hearts of men before his judgment seat, 
sends the pilgrims on their way under cover of great 
darkness, and commands thm to march onward 
through the sea which opens before them at his word. 
and closes behind them, swa lowing up their enemies in 
a divine deiiverance for the hosts of God, and ven- 
geance on the hostsof sin. This miracle is repeated in 
every age according to the supreme crisis of the time, 
and men are fond of saying: ‘‘ It is the world-spirit, it 
is the modern movement, it is the new conscience, it is 
the scientific method ”; but over, under, and within all 
these it is God, and God alone, hiddenin manifold dis- 
guises, but following the old p'an of leading out of 
Egypt by way of the wildern ss intothe promised land. 

The temrer nce refo'm is no exception to this ru e. 
Indeed. how could it be since itis tt e greatest movement 
that the « orld knows in these 'ater ages, aad supremely 
demand: for its success the supreme method of God. 
It is a movem nt not only for the protection of the 
home from the curse of voluntary insanity—otherwise 
ca.l-d drunkenness—on the part of those who are its 
$8 Vociproszctors, aa lfrontie Satanic greed that gorges 
itself on victims the mst helpless and the most inno- 





cent; but it is God’s way of leading out one-half the 
race into their wide and heavenly heritage, which is to 
make not an individual home alone, but to make of 
humanity andall the world a latger home for all who 
dwell therein, not for their own sake only, but for the 
sacred sake of humanity asa whole. The group that is 
of all ov hers fittest to survive, isthe one that includes 
father, mother andchild, and whatever reformer fails 
to take no’e of these figures and to place them in their 
immemorial place as keystone of the arch he is building 
has simply squinted at his work and proved himself 
incapable of giving to itan all-rounded symmetry and 
scope. 

The temperance reform was minus women at the 
start, when, in 1789, that group of farmers in Connecti- 
cut resolved not to furnish liquor to their hands in hay- 
ing time and harvest. This was the first concerted 
movement against intoxication of whch we have 
knowledge in the annals of the New Wor'd. But. not- 
withstanding women are not mentioned in connection 
with that dawn of a better dav, we have every reason to 
believe that they were the power back of the edict that 
went forth from the hardy sons of toil. That friend iest 
of people. the Friends, early ‘‘ felt a concern,” as they 
are wont to say, regarding the twofold forms of slavery 
under which this country groaned. One degraded an 
alen and dark complexioned race, the other ground 
under its heel of tyranny the Anglo-Saxon rulers of the 
continent. As far back as 1784, they incorporat d into 
their discipline a special clause agains: the use of ardent 
spiri's. Forty years earlier John Wesley and his fol- 
lowers had done the same. Women have always held 
at least an equal place with men in the local affairs of 
the Methodist and Quaker societies, hence we may 
fairly count them in at the dawn of the temperance 
movement in this country. Next came Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, one of the orizinal signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a friend of Washing. 
ton. His pronunciamento was issued in 1785, and 
looked only to moderation in personal habits, and the 
restriction of the trade in intuxicating drinks. But his 
widely circulated pamphlet, especially addressed to 
ministers, was the fulcrum that lifted the great soul of 
Lyman Beecher to the level of those immortal temper- 
ance sermons that were like firebrands scattered far and 
wide throughout New Engiand in 1825. These were 
preached from bis pulpit in Litchfield, in which county 
the farmers had raised their standard a generation 
earlier. 

The first society formally organized was in Moreau, in 
Saratoga, the most famous cold-water county of the 
nation. Here, in 1808, the two professions that stand 
nearest to the fireside and the cradle, represented by 
Billy J. Clark, the doctor of medicine, and Lebbzus 
Armstrong, the doctor of divinity, joined hearts, hands 
and signatures, to call a meeting in the little school- 
house, that some plan might be devised to help the peo- 
ple out of the slough of despond into which they had 
fa'len in that miserable village by reason of the drink 
curse. The physician, representing materialistic force, 
burst into the study of the theologian, representing 
ideal and spiritual powers, and said to him: ‘I tell you, 
Parson, we have got to do something about a'l this; 
our folks are going to ruin because of drink.” ‘* What 
can we do about it?’ said the divine, pushing aside his 
commentaries, and beaming reflectively and kindly on 
his interlocutor. ‘hus it began; and. tomy mind, there 
is a significance in the locality chosen for the first mee - 
ing, which was a schoo-house, **over which,” as Mary 
H. Hunt has told us since, *‘ stands the Star of Bethle- 
hem of the temperance reform.” But no «oman was 
present, none was invited, none had the pluck and dar 
ing so much as to take her knitting, sit in the vestibule, 
and lend an ear to the proceedings of these men wise 
and strong. 

Other societies sprang up throughout the country to 
such a degree that after the long interval separating 
1808 and 1836 it was reso!ved to call a nativnal temper- 
ance conv: ntion at Saratoga Springs. To this gather- 
ing came as a delegate from Ohio, Allan Trimble, Gov- 
ernor of the Buckeye State, accompanied by his only 
daughter Eliza, a bright gi1l of sixteen or thereabouts. 
On entering the convention the evening after his arrival 
(which, by the way, was not so large but that it was 
comfortably seated around ‘he tab'e in the dining-roon), 
Governcr Trimble took his daughter with him, out 
wh n the door was opened, and she saw the dignitied 
circle, most of its members adorned with the white 
cravat, then universally indicative of the clerical pro- 
fession, she drew back, saying to her father: ** There 
are no woman present; I should be all alone.” But the 
blunt Westerncr taking her by the arm led her forward 
willy nilly into the state’y presence of these noble men, 
taying aloud: ‘‘My daughter must never be ashamed 
even if she is all alone in a good cause.” 

Thirty-seven years after, this same Eliza, now a 
mother and a grandmother, became the central figure 
of the crusade inaugurated ny De. Dio Lewis in Hills 
boro, Ohio December 23d, 1873. Many years previous 
to this, in 1854 (?), the Good ‘emplars had voted to ad- 
mit women to thrir councils, but a national movement 
of women had not been dreamed of, uch less a world- 
wide movement such as we have now and which has 





boen slowly evolved from the band of seventy that © is her business to see that the W.C. T. U. has an attract- 


walked in solemn procession from the Presbyterian 
church of. Hil'sboro into the saloons of that rum-rid- 
den village after they had read the 146th Psa'm (ever 
henceforth called the ‘‘ Crusade Psalm”). after they had 
bowed in prayer before God and as they walked, sang 
with rapt faccs and in untrembling tones: 
“Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed.” 

The great movement known as the Crusade lasted but 
fiftv days, but in thatlength of time it drove the liquor 
traffic, horse, foot and dragoons, out of two hundred 
and fifty towns and villages. mostly in the Western 
States. The women who had thus leagued themselves 
together in bands cf prayer, and whose triumphal 
march from the salpon back to the Church was the sig- 
nal for a procession of drinking men to follow and 
kneel at the altars of God, these «omen + hohad found 
that ‘it is easier taking hold of hands” in groups of 
prayer and work, determined to seek the education of 
little children and to band them together in an army of 
** soldiers of good habits.” teaching them that the bedy 
is the temple ef the Holy Ghost, into which should enter 
‘“‘notbing that defileth, neither whatsoever loveth or 
maketh a lie.” They also wished to conserve the fruits 
of victory, and so continued Gospel] meetings out of 
which grew the wonderful careers of Francis Murphy, 
Dr. Henry A. Reynolds, and John Drew, all of them re- 
formed men, who have secured millions of signatures 
to the total abstinence pledge, both among drinking 
men and in the well-to-do classes who signed chiefly for 
others’ sakes. 

These great crusades of the blue and the red ribbon 
swept over the land between 1874 and 1882, but as the 
years went by the white ribbon has asserted its power 
asa badge warranted both to wash and to wear, for 
when it has unce been udopted one is likely to find it 
maintained in i's place year in and year out, while alas, 
the ribbons blue and red come and go like the rainbow 
or the rose. This is said in sorrow, not in criticism,and 
it isrecognized that the persistent type symbolized in 
the white ribbon, is but another development of that 
world-old patience of women which is their highest 
virtue and has been inwrought by discipline and pain. 
White light includes all the prismatic co!ors; so the 
white ribbon stands for all phases of reform, and there 
is none which the drink curse has not rendered neces- 
sary. Our emblem holds within itself the colors of all 
nations, and symbolizes uviversal purity and patriotism, 
universal liberty and philanthropy, and universal 
peace. For‘‘hearts are near tho hands are far,” and 
women’s hearts and hands all round the world will be 
united ere another generation passes out ofsight. There 
is now no speech or language where their voice is not 
heard. One secret of the success that has from the first 
attended the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is 
that it always goes on lengthening its cords and 
strengthening its stakes. 

Perhaps the most significant outcome of the great 
crusade was the knowledge of their own power thus 
gained by the conservative women of the Church. They 
had never even seen a ‘“‘woman’s rights” convention, 
and had held aloof from the suffragists from fear as to 
their orthodoxy; but now there were women prominent 
in all Church cares and duties who became eager to 
clasp hands for amore ugeressive work than they had 
ever before dreamed of undertaking. The sober second 
thought of the Crusade was organization, which spread 
from the Ohio center to the remotest corners of the 
Republic and the neighboring Dominion, so that the vil- 
lage, town or city is poor indeed that has not its group 
of earnest Christian women organiz:d under one gen- 
eral constitution and following one general plen of 
work, the on'y pre-requisites in this society being total 
ab tin: nce as a per: ona) habit. and the payment of fifty 
cents or a dollar a year as may be determined by the 
State union, into the local treasury, every local scciety 
sending ten cents frem its membership as a fee to the 
na'ional society once a year. The reform is conducted 
under the g+neral heads of preventive, educational, 
evangelistic. social, legal, and organizing work, and 
includes every specification by which purity of personal 
habit can be incu'cated, reaching, as somebody bas said, 
‘all the way from heredity to the kingdom of Heaven.” 

lt is curious to watch the development of the women 
who entered the saloors in 1874 as a gentle, well-dressed 
and altogether peaceable mob. They have become an 
army, crilied and disciplined. They havea method of or- 
ganization, the simplest yet the most substantial known 
to temperance anna!s. It is the same for the smallest 
local union as for the national society, with its ten thou 
sand auxiliiries. Committees have been abolished, ex- 
cept the executive, made up of the general officers, and 
** superintendencies ” substituted, mz king each woman 
responsible for a single hne of work in the local State 
and national societies. ‘his puts yremium upon prr- 
sonality, develops a negative into a positive with the 
least loss of time, and increases beyond all computation 
the wggre:ae of work sccomplished. Women with 
specialtits have thus been multiplied by tens of toou- 
sands, and the temperance reform introduced into 
strongholds of power hitherto neglected or un hought 
of. Jsan Exposition tobe held, or a State or county 
Fair? There isa woman in the locality who knows it 
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ive booth with temperance literature and temperance 
drinks; and that, besides all this, it is her duty to secure 
State laws and society by laws requiring the teetotal 
absence of intoxicants from grounds and buildings. Is 
there an institution for the dependent or the delinquent 
classes? There is a woman in the locality who knows it is 
her duty to see that temperance literature is circulated, 
temperance talking and singing provided for, the Gospel 
of Christ simply and tenderly presented to the inmates, 
one and all, and that flowers, with appropriate senti- 
ments attached, are carried to them by young ladies, 
banded together for that purpose. Is there a convoca- 
tion of ministers, doctors, teachers, editors, voters, or 
any other class of opinion manufacturers announced to 
meet in any townor city? There is a woman there- 
abouts who knows it is her business to make the effort 
to secure through some one of the delegates to these 
influential gatherings a resolution favcring the temper- 
ance movement, and pledging its support along the line 
of work then and there represented. Is there a legisla- 
ture anywhere about to meet, or is Congress in session? 
There isa woman near at hand who knows it is her 
business to make the air heavy with the white hovering 
wings of petitions gathered up from everywhere asking 
for prohibition, for the better protection of women and 
girls, for the preventing of the sale of tobacco to minors, 
for the enforcement of the Sabbath, for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, for the scientific training of public 
school children in the principles of temperance and 
purity. 

Thus have the manifold relationships of the mighty 
temperance movement been studied out by women in 
the training-school afforded by the real work and daily 
object lessons of the W. C. T. U. Its aim is evers where 
to bring woman and temperance in contact with the 
problem of humanity's heartbreak and sin; to protect 
the home by prohibiting the saloon, and to police the 
State with men and women voters ccmmi ted to tie en- 
forcement of righteus law. The wonen saw, as years 
passed on, that not one, Lut three curses were pro- 
nouced upon their s ns by the nineteenth century civ- 
ilization: the curse of the narcotic poisons, alcohol and 
nicotine; the curse of gambling; the curse of social sin, 
deadlier than ai], and that these three are part and par- 
cel of each other. And so, ‘‘ distinct like tbe billows, 
but one like th~ sea” is their unwearied warfare against 
each and al!. They have learned by the logic of defeat 
thatthe mother brain und mother heart must be en 
throned in all the places of poser before their edicts 
will be heeded. For this reason, they bave been edu- 
cated up to the level of the equal suffrage movement. 
For the first time in history the women of the South 
have clasped hands with their Northern sisters in faith 
and fealty, wearing the white ribbon emblem of patri 
otism, purity and peace, and inscribing on their ban- 
ners the motto of the organized crusade, ** For God and 
Home and Native Land.” 

‘*No sectarianism in religion,” ‘‘ No sectionalism in 
politics,’ *‘ No sex in citizenship’—these are the battle 
cries of this relen less but peaceful warf.re. We b-- 
lieve that woman will brighten and bless every p‘ace 
she enters, and that she will enter every place. We be- 
lieve in prohibition by law, pruhibition by politics, and 
prohibition by woman's ballot. After ten years’ expe- 
rience, the women ‘of the Crusade became’ convinced 
that until the people of this country divide at the ballot 
box on the foregoing issues, America can never be 
nationally delivered from the dramsoop. They, there- 
fore, publicly announced their devotion to the Prohibi- 
tion voter of whatever party, and since the Prohibition 
Party alone has nationally espoused their cause, they 
promised to lend it their influence and prayers, which, 
with the exception of a very small minority, tney have 
since done. During ten years and more they have not 
ceased beseec"ing voters to cast their ballots first of all 
to help elect an is-ue rather thana man. For this they 
have been vilitied as if it were a crime; but they have 
gone on their way, kindly as sunshine, stedfast as 
gravitation, and persistent as a Christian’s faith. While 
their enemy has brewed beer, they have brewed public 
opinion; while he distilled whisky they distilled sen i- 
ment; while he rectified spirits, they rectified the spirit 
that isin man. They have had good words of cheer 
alike for North and South, for Catholic and Protestant, 
for home and foreign born, for white and black, but 
gave forth words of criticism for the liquor traffic, and 
the parties that it dominates as its servants and allies. 

Be it, however, carefully remembered that our organic 
law explicity declares that ‘‘ no State W. C. T. U. sball 
be bound by any principal espoused or plan devised by 
the National W. C. T. U.” Whatever they do is freely 
done, according to the condition of the sentiment and 
the amount of education it has had the good fortune to 
receive in each State. 

While the specific aim of the white ribbon women 
everywhere is directed against the manufacture, sale 
and use of alcoholic beverages, it is sufficiently ap- 
parent that the indirect line of their progress is perhaps 
equally rapid, and involves social, governmental and 
ecclesiastical equality between women and men. By 
this is meant such financial independence on the part of 
women as will enable them to hold men to the same 
high standards of personal purity in the habitudes of 


— 


such a participation in the affairs of government as 
shall renovate politics, and make home questions the 
paramount issue of the State, and such equality in all 
church relations as shall fulfil the Gospel declaration: 
‘* There is neither male‘nor female, but ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The cultivation of specialties, and the development 
of esprit de corps among women, all’ predict the day 
when, through this mighty conserving force of mother- 
hcod introduced into every department of human ac- 
tivity, the common weal shall be the individual care; 
war shall rank among the lost arts; nationality shall 
mean brotherhood, shall become the talismanic word 
and realized estate of all humanity. 

REsT CoTTaGe, EVANsTon, ILL. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. 


BY LUOY STONE. 





THE direct movement for the advancement of women 
in this country began about fifty years ago, when the 
sisters Grimké and Abby Kelly tirst p'eaded publicly 
for the freedom of the slaves. The mob welcomed 
them with brickbats, stones and bad eggs. The press 
poured contempt upon them. The Church in solemn 
council assemb'ed, warned women of *‘ the danger that 
tbreaten+d the female character with widespread and 
permanent injury ” from the public speaking of women. 
Other women shuuned and scorned these peerless pion- 
eers who, with bleeding feet and torn hands, were not 
only helping the slave but were building a highway 
over which in coming years all other women might 
walk unterrified and unhurt. They won the right to 
free speech forwomen. It was an infinite gain. He 
who can tell his tale and give his thougnts to listening 
ears, if he have truth and justice oa his side, will be 
sure in the long run to win his cause. This has been 
the case with women. 

When the spinning-wheel and the loom were super- 
seded by machinery, no new occupations welcomed 
women. The few that were accorded to them were ill- 
paid. To teach the summer echool was to be paid a 
dollar a week; to go cut to sew was to receive not more 
than fifty centsaday. Still, the bungry cry for bread 
compelled women to seek new avenues by which to 
earn their living. To the outcry that women were 
* getting out of their sphere,” women themselves (now 
that they had free speech) rep ied that whatever was fit 
to be done at all might with proprie:y be done by any- 
body who could do it well. Now, from a few ys oorly 
oaid occupations, there is haidly any field woman may 
notenter. To gain this women endured derision anu 
daily buffeting; but they won. 

It was the same with efforts for higher education. 
The prevailing idea was expressed by my father when 
he said, fifty-six years ago, to the daughter earnestly 
desiring to go 'o college: ‘* Your mother can read and 
write, and cipher enough to keep her accounts. That is 
enough for her. It is enough for any woman.” From 
that sentiment to the hearty applause that greeted 
Philippa Fawcett is a long s ep, but it has been taken. 
Che boys in college did, indeed, fear that ** the standard 
of education would have to be lowered” to mect the 
feebler capacity of women. Harvard and Columbia 
Colleges still keep their women students in an ‘‘ annex.” 
But the high road to the college, the theological school, 
the medical school and the law school, is built, and 
whoever wi:] may walk thereon to gather leaves from 
the tree of knowledge, the only limit being her own 
capacity. 

The way to political and legal rights for women was, 
if possible, still more strongly barricaded. ‘he public 
sentiment and the law were against it. But the demand 
for kinder laws was accompanied by an exhibit of the 
laws themselves. The old Common Law and the 
statutes, scarcely less bad, were held up to public gaze. 
No wife had any right to herself. She had no right to 
ner children. She could not even own the fortune her 
father gave her. The dollar she earned by going out 
washing was her husband’s dollar. The copyright of 
the book she wrote, with all the profits of it, belonged to 
her husband. The fee of her real estate was her own, 
but the use of it belonged wholly to her husband as soon 
as the wife had achild born alive. ‘‘Married women, 
minors, and persons of non-sound mind and memory” 
could not make a will. The husband could legally give 
his wife ‘“‘ moderate correction, to keep her in order.” 
Judge Buller decided that if a husband had not whipped 
his wife with a stick larger than his lordship’s thumb, 
he had not transcended his legal privileges. A husband 
could legally use ‘‘ gentle restraint” by locking the door 
and leaving his wife inside while he kept the key in his 
pocket. He had the legal right to will or deed his child 
away even before it was born, and the mother had no 
legal redress against such action. This is still the law 
in New York. If a wife lost her temper and scolded, 
the husband had a legal right to have her arrested as 
‘¢a common scold,” to put a splint on her tongue and 
have her publicly ducked in the river, to sweeten her 
temper. One such case has occurred within a twelve- 
month. Another was attempted in Canada, but the 
Judge said the time for such treatment of a wife was 
past. All the care and work a wife gave to her family 
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early in the morning, I overtook a little boy and picked 
him upto give bim aride. I asked him how he came 
to be out so early, and he to!d me he was employed to 
open as‘ore, to sweep it out; etc. He said: 

“My mother gets up, builds the fire, gets my break- 
fast, and sends me off. Then she ge’s my father up, 
gives bim his breakfast, and sends him off, Then she 
gives the children (ten of them) their breakfast. When 
they are gone to school, she and the baby have their 
breakfast.” 

I asked how much he was paid for his very early 
work. He said: ‘I get two dollars a week; but my 
fa:her, he gets two dollars a day.” 

** And how much does your mother get?’ I asked. 
With a bewildered look, the little boy said: ‘‘ Mother! 
Why, she does not work for anybody.” 

‘I thought you said she worked for a'l of you ” 

“Ob, yes! She des, for us; but tuere ain’t any money 
into it.” 

That little boy expressed it exact’y. That was the 
case with the best c -nditioned as wel as the poorest 
»ife. The law had given her money to her husband and 
there was ‘‘no money into” the constant care of her 
family. She was legally entitled only to her ‘* food, 
clothes and medicine.” The same was furnished to the 
town paupers. 

How dreadful such a position was! True, most men 
were better than the law. But cases were constantly 
occurring where all the evil the Jaw permitied aciually 
happened. I rememb r distinctly a case of a man, 
otherwise good enough, who wou'd go on drinkirg- 
sprees, leaving his fami y (who depended on bis dai y 
wages) often very desti u'e. Onone such occasion, and 
just before the birth «cf achi d. the wife’s father came, 
picked up her goods, tcok tne family in bis carriage 
und drove to his own home withthem. But the bus- 
band, who had heard of it, was there when the party 
arrived, and forbade the unloading of tbe gocds, or the 
entrance of his family into the house. Whenthry were 
ailr turned to the drunkard’s destitute abode, a chi'd 
in the neighborhood who saw the sorrowful group, 
asked, ‘‘ Can't her own father take care of her?’ No. 
*» The custody of her person” belonged to her husband, 
even against her father. 

In another case, a woman who had married late in 
hfe, haviog saved the earnings of many years, built a 
house for herself and her husband with the money she 
had saved. Inafew years the husband died, without 
leaving a will. His brothers came and claimed the 
house, telling her that for her *‘ thirds’ she might occupy 
a given room. She demed their right and told them 
**there was not a nail in the roof or a stone in the cellar 
wall that her money had not paid for.” S. e said they 
should not have the house. ‘[!ey declared trat by her 
marriage ber money became the money of their brother, 
and tnat they w:re his heirs, When she found this was 
really the case, and that she could not have w) at was 
morally her own, she said to herself: ** 1f 1 cannot have 
this house nobody shall have it.” So she set fire to it 
and burned it down. She was arrested for arson, and 
at the trial the judge, who knew ail the facts, gave her 
the smallest sentence the law would allow. She served 
two years in the Maine State prison. Wasit any wonder 
that there sbould be a revolt fr m such legal injustice? 

Many noble men joined with women in the great 
movement which was to change allthis. It began more 
than forty years ago, and now, after continuous neti- 
tions, conventions and lectur:s, changes have been 
made that materially improve the condition of women, 

Now, in neariy all the Northern States. a wife may 
own her personal property. She is entitled to all she 
can earn outside of her family. She may carry on 
business in her own name, and have the profit, or loss, 
as the case may be. She owns her wearing apparel. 
She may be guardian of her children after her husband’s 
death. In four States the mother has the same rights 
in her children as the father has. In Pennsylvania a 
married woman is almost on an equality with her hus- 
cand as far as property rights are concerned In most 
of the Northern States a married woman may make a 
valid + ill of at least a part of her property. In Massa- 
chusetts she can will one-half without her husband's 
consent. In twenty-two States women have school 
suffrage. The extent of this right varies in different 
States. In some States women can vote on all school 
questions; in others, as in Massachusetts, they can only 
vote for m+ mbers of the school committee. In Kansas 
womer vote in all city and town elections on the same 
terms as men. In the great State of Wyoming women 
have full suffrage, voting for all officers, State and 
national, from the President down. Jn England, Scot- 
land, Canada, and most of the British Provinces, single 
women and widows have municipal suffrage. 

With these exceptions, women are still debarred from 
any share in making the laws they are required to obey, 
ani from any voice in the expenditure of the taxes they 
are obliged to pay. The absurdity of the present situa- 
tion was well described recently by William L oyd Gar- 
rison, a son of the great liberator. Speaking of a sensi- 
ble woman of his acquaintance, who lives on Fifth Ave- 
nue, he said: 

“She has four daughters, owns her house, and has other 
city property. When the slums poured out their worst 
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vided last November, she said: ‘Here am I, a real estate 
owner, and here are my daughters, young women of 
more than average intelligence, and yet the only person in 
our household who has a voice in the administration of 
national and municipal affairs is Cato, our colored 
butler.’” 

Mr. Garrison adds: 

‘IT have no protest to make against the vote of Cato, nor 
yet against the voters from the slums; but any city which 
admits them to the polls and excludes such voters as this 
lady and her daughters, reaps only what it sows when life 
and property are in perpetual peril.’’ 

But the question of the right of women to vote is 
pressing to the front more and more. Every year it is 
before many State legislatures, from Maine to Oregon 
and California. In England the bill for full Parliamen- 
tary suffrage is set down for the 13th inst, Hitherto the 
Irish question has prevented the woman question from 
coming to a vote. But there are known to be enough 
members who favor the measure to carry it at any time 
when a vote can be taken. In New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia women already have municipal suffrage, and the 
granting to them of full suffrage is earnestly urged by 
leading members of Parliament. All the signs of the 
times indicate that at no distant day the great principle 
of ‘‘ the consent of the governed” will be applied to 
the governed women. Surely there is need enough 
that women who are to obey the laws should help make 
them. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF WOMAN’S MORAL 
SPHERE. 


BY MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


THE Gospel of Christ awaits its final test among the 
masses in this Republic. 

Jesus has saved the people from their sins through 
nineteen centuries. Individuals, communities, states, 
nations, have crowned him Lord ofall. And still his 
conquests multiply. In heathen Asia, Africa and the 
Islands of the Sea are many oases where his praise is 
sung. 

Europe is Christian, but its Christianity, Catholic and 
Protestant, is dominated by State ecclesiasticism. 

In Protestant England large revenues sustain the 
institutions of the Church. Honors, perquisites and 
charities are dispensed from its portals, at its pleasure. 
It offers “‘livings” with comfortable rectories and as- 
sured incomes, Its Bishops are “ Lords Spiritual” with 
seats in the House of Lords. 

The Church makes continual appeal through its ar- 
chitecture and impressive service. The striking feature 
in every English landscape is the church’ of to-day, ivy- 
covered and beautiful, or the ruins of one wherein other 
centuries worshipers gathered. The massive structures 
are in themselves exponents of religious feeling, and 
seem instinct with life. 

Space uncontined leaves the mind in empty stupor, 
space limited by arch and dome and spire tempts the 
spirit to stretch 1ts wings; cathedral spires woo the soul 
to follow their heaven-touched points; the dome of St. 
Paul's seems always echoing ‘‘from everlasting to 
everlasting Thou art God.” Light streaming through 
windows illumined with faces of saints, apo-tles, mar- 
tyrs, the Saviour and his mother, transports the wor- 
shipers’ imagination to the innumerable company and 
Church of the first born in Heaven. 

Cathedral music also ministers to imagination’s rhap- 
sody! Great organ thunders, strong hallelujahs, sweet 
voices of white-robed boys and other choristers, are 
sometimes jubilant, they sometimes move to tears. 
Does this exaltation of the imagination, this seeming 
ecstacy of devotion insure the fruits of holy living, 
does it nourish a rugged faith which secures good order, 
honest citizenship and real patriotism? It is stated on 
competent English authority that cathedral towns,where 
these accessories of State ecclesiasticism reach their ex 
cellence, do not equal the average standard of public or- 
der and private morals. 

The tendency of ceremonialism is to smother the 
higher types of Christian life and energy. Illustrious 
examples of sturdy faith, wrapped in the robes of ritu- 
alism, but emphasize the monotony of the negative 
Christianity nurtured by a State Church. 

All hail the Church Army, an order in the English 
Church for aggressive Christian work! Ali hail the 
Mildmay Deaconesses, who are of the Church! They 
teach a simple Gospel unadorned by imposing ceremo- 
nials and foliow their Master, who “‘ went about doing 
good.” 

There also large bodies of Nonconformists and Inde- 
pendents who sustain a ministry by voluntary contri- 
butions, but are always under the shadow of the State 
religion. 

In the United States the Church is wholly disassoci- 
ated with the State. It makes its direct appeals to the 


-intelligence and the hearts of the people. It does not 


attempt to carry the masses with impressive ceremonial 
worship, or hold the poor with charity. It does not 
offer the already rich perquisites, or the ambitious hon- 
ors. The ministers at its altars must be lovers of souls. 
Does it now follow, then, that the work of the Ameri- 
ean Church will test the power of the simple Gospel as 
it never has been tested in these nineteen centuries? 





The heathen are at our doors; they are in our house; 
one-third of our whole population is foreign born; the 
great cities are almost wholly foreign, Chicago ninety- 
one per cent., and New York a little less. Much tbe 
larger part of these have lately come from under State 
ecclesiasticisms or are wholly irreligious or are heath- 
en. 

‘The country is new and very rich. Years of material 
development under the genius of political liberty have 
poured more luxury into the lap of this nation, than 
any other people ever gathered through centuries. 

The thirst for liberty, which was a stimulant and a 
tonic to heroic endeavor in the early years of our na- 
tional life, is weakened with the stupor of indolence or 
drugged with the poison of anarchy. 

Liberty is merged into license; and our beautiful 
Goddess turns affrighted to the Church of the living God 
for salvation from this last Impending Crisis. 

What is the Impending Crisis? 

It is the rule of the disloyal and the criminal classes; 
they hold their citadel in the great cities, out their de- 
tachments are scattered far and wide, everywhere. 

The phenomenal growth of the cities is known to all. 
It is one of the fruits of our unrivaled civilization. It 
will be the Waterloo of that civilization, unless some 
new agency from within the Church of God shall come 
to the rescue. 

The new agency is at hand. 

It is found in Woman’s enlarged moral sphere. In 
God’s magazine of moral power, the supply is always 
equal to the demand. 

It has always been the mission of women to serve; in 
the early centuries in menial service tosupply the pure- 
ly physical needs of the family of her master; later that 
same service was lifted to the higher needs of civiliza- 
tions of which her condition was the exponent. In 
the best estates to which woman has come, the sphere 
of her moral influence has been circumscribed by the 
natural relations and obligations of her immediate 
family. Phenomenal women, who occasionally served 
outside the family, did not obscure by their bril- 
liancy the calm shining at home altars and the warm 
influence of home fires, where sister, wife and mother 
ministered, 

Since the Incarnation, when it pleased God to honor 
all womanhood in the person of a Jewish maiden, 
woman's moral sphere has widened till it reaches the 
circumference which bounds the duties, the privileges 
and the promises of the Gospel. 

Again she answers: ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.” 

American women are largely relieved from the close 
drudgery of menial toil; from the spinning-wheel; from 
gleaning after the reapers; they are ready for the larger 
ministry of carrying the story of Christ’s redemption 
to the perishing masses; they have also ability and 
opportunity to teach the closely related laws of health 
and the principles of domestic and social economy 
which the people from less favored countries are 
ignorant of. 

In the cities and in the rural districts also is this need 
apparent. 

The serfdoms of absolute despotism and the subjec- 
tions of milder monarchical governments, have been 
sterile soil for the growth of the fruits of the spirit, 
love, joy, meekness, gentleness, patience, temperance; 
these qualities alone insure good citizenship: against 
these there is no law. 

Is it inquired, Why include these onerous duties 
within woman’s enlarged moral sphere? the voice of 
Wisdom quickly answers, The law of adaptation de- 
mands it. . 

Thousands of women in this country have passed the 
years of actual pre-occupation with the care of their 
children; other thousands have never entered through 
the sacred portals of motherhood, into the heaven-com- 
missioned activities of family life. These women, by 
natural instinct, by character and by education, and by 
the crowning qualification of personal faith in Christ 
and in the power of his Gospel, constitute a mighty host 
who might prove an invincible army in the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses, and the salvation of the Republic. 

Cleanliness, health, the preparation of proper food for 
children and adults, in health and sickness, the care of 
the sick, temperance, simple housekeeping and home- 
making, these prepare the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight. 

If this very summer these thousands of women to 
whom the Master has come, and for whom he calls, 
would answer, Behold the handmaid of the Lord! their 
gentle words and helpful teaching would be more terri- 
ble to the kingdom of Satan than an army with ban- 
ners. 

Health, good order, temperance and happiness in the 
home are the State's best defenses against anarchy. 

My sister, to whom I speak through these types, what 
will you do? what can you do? what would I have you 
do? Do you live in a great city? Devote a certain number 
of hours each day, or each week, to ‘‘ mission work” in 
connection with your own church, or the independent 
missions which abound everywhere. Do tenement- 
house work. The King’s Daughters will tell you how. 
Help the deaconesses of the Methodist and other 
Churches. Find out what your own denomination is 





doing through all these lines of practical Christian 
work, 

Tn the ministry and the membership of all denomi- 
nations are men and women who are ambitious for close 
relationship through service with their divine Lord— 
find them out, ask them what they would advise you to 
do? Tell what you can do, Can you cook, can you sew, 
can you sweep a room, can you make a bed, can you 
nurse the sick?—what can you do? Take an inventory 
of. the possessions you have received through God’s 
providence, and then offer yourself to some steward of 
the Lord; say ‘‘ Here am I, send me,” and you will be 
sent. There are barren wastes which await your culti- 
vation, there are rich harvests which wait your gather- 
ing. Are you a working woman in the sense that you 
must toil every day for your daily bread? Then you 
cannot devote as many hours to this outside service, 
but you can do something. You can give an evening a 
week, you can give a little money to help somebody 
directly, or to keep some other woman, who is eminently 
qualified, at the actual work of soul and body saving. 
Are you in the country, away from rushing streets and 
crowded tenements? You will find many, even about 
your homes, whe need your ministration. There are 
colonies of ‘‘ foreigners” all over our wide country. 
They are not becoming Americanized, or in the best 
sense Christianized, as fast as they might be if the eyes 
of American women were wide open to this enlarged 
sphere of moral influence. Be assured ‘if you wanta 
field of labor you can find it anywhere.” Have you 
money, only a little? Give according to your abili'y; 
give to the work close at hand, or send your little or 
your much to the workers in the city, where Humanity’s 
head is so feverish, where it stretches its arms so 
wearily, sometimes angrily, and where its anguished 
body turns heavily, trying to find rest. 

Perhaps your offering may be the cup of cold water 
which will soothe a moment while the Master in the 
person of some other child of his shall whisper, ‘‘ Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest.” 

Oh, American woman, enter and possess this enlarged 
sphere of moral power. 

What the next century may have for you none can 
know; what greater enlargement of your powers and 
your opportunities a more advanced civilization may 
give only imagination guided by reason can paint; but 
doors open into this large and glorious field or Christian 
work and patriotic endeavor are open to you now. 

It will grow larger and more glorious as you exercise 
your powers of exploration and activity. If then you 
bupger for new worlds to conquer, remember it is 
written, “‘he thatis faithful in a few things will I make 
ruler over many things.” 

EN ROUTE IN IowA. 





WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 
BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 





THE modern advance of women into departments of 
work, once appropriated exclusively to men, has been 
a suggestive march of many small divisions apparently 
in very diverse directions. Every woman has gone 
a little outside of her former place, ‘‘ her sphere;” some 
have merely gained a broader outiook, a wider home 
circuit, others have taken up manufactures, trade, agri- 
culture, the learned professions. Hosts of the humane, 
the ambitious, the not fully occupied, engage in count- 
less benevolences, including the more thorough educa- 
tion either of themselves or of others. 

As devotion to science is pre-eminently modern, of 
course women are venturing with more or less assur- 
ance into many branches of scientific inquiry. They 
are welcomed to these but partially explored domains, 
provided they come with definite achievements; but 
the doors of instruction generally not being open to 
them, it has been extremely difficult to climb up in some 
other way without being regarded as thieves and rob- 
bers. 

The physicians illustrate my point. Their colleges 
chiefly were and are barred against women. Compelled 
to establish separate medical schools—first removing 
mountains of difficulties, still women physicians find 
the larger hospitals, having public patronage and support, 
closed against them as practitioners, and this exclu- 
sion is reckoned to their disadvantage. Straw or no 
straw, the tale of bricks must be rigidly exact. Ana 
priori presumption of incompetence faces every woman, 
a palpable hindrance to all scientific work; it discredits 
her to herself and to every co-worker. 

What have women done in science within forty years? 
There are two classes: women self-trained, helped only 
by generous Nature and good books; and others with 
the advantages of special study guided by competent 
instructors. 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, self-made astronomer, when 
not thirty years old received the Danish King’s medal 
for discovering a comet. By her own observations she 
was able to determine its orbit, communicating a mem- 
oir upon it to the Smithsonian Institute. Before this 
she had found several comets, known to others, but con- 
cerning which she had no previous information. Dur- 
ing her seventy years she pursued her chosen work; 
investigating planets, sun, systems of double stars, veri- 
fying observations with rare mathematical skill, and re- 
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porting in learned journals. For twenty-three years, as 
Professor at Vassar, she instructed groups of apprecia- 
tive, bright girls—one, her successor in the Chair of As- 
tronomy. Ina different field, Mrs. Mary Treat discov- 
ered a Florida plant, called by her name, Amaryjllis 
Treatea; rediscovered Audubon’s yellow water-lily— 
long supposed by botanists to be only a myth—took rank 
with Darwin as an investigator of animal-eating plants, 
and with Sir John Lubbock as a close observer of bees, 
ants and wasps. 

These two are but specimen nuggets surrounded by 
other golden examples which time forbids to mention. 

Whatever was pronounced ‘“ impossible to the female 
mind” that educated women are promptly achieving. 
Miss Fawcett, and girls of only less note, decide the 
question of mathematical competency. Jn every great 
city clever women discredit the verdict that ‘‘ females 
can acquire neither nerve nor skill for difficult surgical 
operations.” Their precision of eye and touch can no 
longer be called in question; they do astonishingly deli- 
cate, difficult and successful surgery, which a few years 
ago would have electrified the anatomical world, even 
tho performed by men. Surgery is both science and 
art. 

Nor have women physicians shown lack of resource 
or unusual timidity in emergencies. D<spite the in- 
competent who crowd into the profession as to a forlorn 
hope, the average record is one of success, A rcent 
case, reported in the University Medical Magazine by 
Dr. Clara Dercum, Clinician to the Women’s Hospital, 
exhibits her promptitude, energy, perseverance and 
ingenuity of inference which in a case of opium poison- 
ing apparently saved a life, and may lead to a new treat- 
ment of similar casualties. At least it shows that when 
imminent risks must be assumed, feminine brains need 
not become paralyzed. 

Eleanor Galt, M.D., in addition to medical practice, is 
a comparative anatomist, whose deft dissections led her 
to discover a new genus of batrachians—Chrondotus. 
She dissected and drew the hyoid arches of various 
batrechia, as given in Professor Cope’s ‘‘ Batrachia of 
America,” and she rectified mistakes in forms of hyoid 
arches of batrachia, previously published incorrectly 
in foreign journals. Graceanna Lewis, having gained 
extensive and detailed acquaintance with plants and 
animals, and insight into their relative likenesses and 
differences as progressively established, proposes modi- 
fied classifications important enough to command at 
tention and respect from every one interested in that 
department of science. 

Do we desire useful and applied science? Under the 
lead of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, chemist, a group of 
women have perfected the cookery of soups, stews, 
chowders and mushes to an extent which enables them 
to produce excellent dishes of given cunsistency, accu- 
rate nutritive values, unvarying and appetizing flavors, 
at low cost, with reduction of labor and promotion of 
cleanliness in the preparation. Js this a nucleus of 
methods of preparing foods involving desirable orderli- 
ness and precision which hereafter will promote the 
longevity, comfort, health and happiness of Chisten- 
dom? 

But can I report that women have discovered great 
facts, laws or principles which mark an epoch in sci- 
ence? No; but the world was not made in a day! 

When women can command the expensive app!i- 
ances of well-furnished laboratories, facilities for mak- 
ing difficult experiments and tests, skilled as:istants, 
the emulation and approbation of co-workers—condi- 
tions under which notable discoveries are usually made 
—it will be time to demand of them the highest kinds of 
work. 

Meantime there is a quality of feminineness difficult 
to define but easy to recognize even in their driest, ex- 
act, orderly, scientific processes. Intuition — called 
especially woman’s mental gift—like sunlight before 
Newton analyzed it into associated prismatic colors, is 
considered an indivisible, simple operation, more 
largely physical than psychical. Heredity may confer 
the needed organic basis, but intuition proper is a 
purely mental process; if ever analyzed it must resolve 
itself intoa group of perceptions with their resultant 
inferential judgment. When this correlated insight- 
intuition becomes a considerable factor in human efforts 
to comprehend and interpret the marvels of the uni- 
verse, science wiil bave entered upon a new stage of its 
long and slow progress. 

ELIZABETH, N. J. 





ON WOMAN’S RECREATIONS. 


BY MRS. OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 





WE have all laughed at the overworked woman who 
wanted to ‘“‘liein the grave a thousand years or so, to 
get rested”; but altho we may laugh, she uttered the 
honest feeling of many a brain and nerve-weary 
woman. 

That housekeepers, mothers, teachers and woman- 
workers in many fields need recreation, the nervous 
prostrations, and general breaking down, the records of 
hospitals and insane asylums, and the tales on the tomb- 
stones, have long ago proved. So long as we live our 
intense life, so long shall we need at least an annual 

‘Telief from it. But the nervous exhaustion indicated 





by the desire of our overburdened sister it is possible 
for most of us to avoid, if we know how to rest when 
we have the opportunity. 

To need recuperation, however, is one thing—to get 
it, is quite another. How does a woman usually spend 
the holiday which custom has made as general for the 
city woman, as it should be for her country sisters? 
Does she not, to the extent of her ability, simply trans- 
port her whole life and its surroundings, to another 
spot on the earth? Or,in the graphic words of our 
grandmothers, ‘‘ change the place but keep the pain.” 

She loads herself down with all her children, with 
nurses aud maids, She plans and provides an elaborate 
summer outfit for the whole party. When at last she is 
off, and in the train, she spends every moment reading 
some magazine or book, thus depriving herself of any 
benefit from the fresh scenes she is whirled through. 
When thoroughly tired by that course she studies her 
time table and longs for the time of arriving, as tho 
‘‘ arriving” were not the least use of a journey. 

Reaching her destination,she settles herself, if conven- 
ient, among friends. She makes a point of having the 
beds and the bill of fare as nearly like her own as possi- 
ble. She keeps up society, and lives in almost the same 
manner that she does at home. She carries plenty of 
work, plain if she must, but fancy by preference, and 
often lays out a definite amount to be finished before 
her return. If she walks or drives, she goes with a 
party, and has a pleasant social time, taiking on subjects 
of mutual interest in their home life, glancing cccasion- 
ally at the scenery as they pass. 

Is not my picture a true one? 

The woman who does this, is under the impression 
that she is recruiting, and refreshing herself, while 
almost the only change from her daily life, is that her 
lungs are filled with country instead of city air. I say 
nothing against mere cvange of air. That is valuable, 
but it is not all, nor half that is demanded. Rest of the 
body is the least of her needs; it is the individual occu- 
pying tbat house of clay who needs recreation. 

What, then, should be done? The poets have the 
deepest wisdom, and what is good for poets is good for 
other people. Let us consuit them. What says our 
thoughtful Lowell? 


“In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every sense, 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heais the heart, 
Brimmibg it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last-year’s 1oLin’s nest.” 
And our wise Emerson, in his strong and wholesome, 
if sometimes rugged way: 
“Quit thy friends as the dead in doom, 
And build to them a final tomb. 


Behind tnee leave thy merchandise, 
Thy churches and thy charities. 


Enough for thee the primal mind 
That flows in streams—that breathes in wind.” 

Even the gentle Wordsworth, too; read his exquisite 

sonnet beginning: ° 
* The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

They recognize that it is a mental and spiritual 
change thatis needed. Thatis also the secret of most 
of the popular ‘‘ cures,” one of which openly admits it 
by calling itself the Rest Cure. The endeavor of this is 
to help the patient to mental and spiritual rest. The 
manager finds out the spiritual troubles, the doubis, 
the unbelief of his patient, and skillfully answers, or if 
he cannot answer, he gives them grounds for quietude. 
He discovers the worries over which they brood, and by 
the aid of his own common-sense view, helps to put 
these thingsin their proper place in the life, for nine- 
tenths of our troubles are caused by mistaking the rela- 
tive values of things; a circumstance that annoys us, we 
are apt to magnify in importance till it fills our whole 
horizon. People will take advice coming from a medi- 
cal authority ata heavy cost which they would not 
listen to otherwise, and thus his patients are cured. 

‘*It is of no use,” says another thinker, ‘‘ to cary my 
body to the woods, unless I get there myself.” With 
equal truth it is no use to convey one’s material body 
into the country unless she get there in spirit also. If 
one is to live over all her life-worries every day in 
presence of the everlasting bills, and under the blessed 
trees, she may just as well do it within the brick and 
stone walls of the city. 

We do not sufficiently regard the tools we work with 
—our brains as well as our arms—our spirit as well as 
our hands. He would be a very poor workman who 
should try to do fine work with worn and dull tools, 
yet that is just what is done by women who give them- 
selves no rest from their cares. 

Now a really re-creative recreation I have sought for 
years, and 

“T’ve found some wisdom in my quest 
That’s richly worth retailing.” 
I want every brain-worker, as well as every overbur- 
dened house-mother to know that she can get more 
good, more genuine rest and recuperation from one 
week on the plan I shallsuggest, than from tbree months 





of the usual sort of summer outing. I have tried it 


every summer for several years, and I know whereof I 
speak. To prove that it is not a mere theory, I will tell 
my experience. 

When I shut the door of my house behind me, I shut 
in all my worries and cares, household, motherly and 
wifely, Likewise, I dismiss from memory my social 
interests and my work. In fact, all that constitutes my 
life for ten or eleven months of the year I endeavor to 
leave at home, and thus to depart a perfectly care-free 
and unburdened soul. 

To this end, also, I go alone, and I seek a place of rest 
where lama stranger. When I reach it, I forget, or, 
at least, ignore, my notions as to what I shall eat or 
drink, or how I shall sleep. I take the goods the gods 
provide, and adjust myself to them. Even in respect of 
these small things, the beneficial result is surprising, 

One of the first things I do is to s-t the day for going 
home and mark on my calendar one week before that 
day; then I say to myself that not until I reach that day 
will I give one thought to my return; I wi!l live, mean- 
while, as tho I expected to stay always. And this state 
of mind alone is exceedingly restful. 

Understand me here; I do not cast myself off from my 
family, I have regular letters, and in case of need I 
should return; but I do throw off the burden of the 
family care, I refuse to grapple with the problems that 
occupy me at home, I decline to concern myself with 
the question whether domestic matters will gosmoothly. 
This I have come to consider wise. I have made the 
best provision I could for the welfare of those I leave. 
Icannot help them by thinking about these things, and 
Ican help myself by not doing so. To help myself, also, 
is the best help I can possibly give them. To bring a 
fresh mind to the inevitable questions, a refreshed set 
of nerves, a regenerated body to the difficulties sure to 
arise, this is areal benefit to them as well as to me. 

One important aid to getting away from my ordinary 
life isto banish the newspapers. I resolutely refuse to 
look at one, and I annihilate New York and the world 
of people from my thought—so far as I am able. 

I take no work of any sort, and I try to forget that 
any duties await my return. Isimply do what I feel 
like doing, or do nothing so long as I can enjoy that, 
and I aim to spend my whole time out of doors, as 
Lowell says: 


** Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business.” 


And it is no less wise for others. Going in this 
attitude of mind, I get almost as complete a change 
as if I stepped out of my body and left it resting, while 
I refreshed myself from the fountain of life. I call 
a fresh set of faculties into use,and let the worn 
ones lie idle. A few weeks in the country makes 
me anew being; all my thoughts are turned into fresh 
channels; the old ruts are smoothed over if not obliter- 
ated; the nerves, on the strain all the year, have time 
to recreate themselves; the old worries often weaken 
and fade away. 

Of course my reader will say that I have my beloved 
study, and that what would be intolerably dull for an- 


] other would be full of delight tome. I admit all this, 


and thus I come to my next suggestion. I should like 
to persuade every one of my sisters to take up some 
branch of Nature study—so full of interest, and so ab- 
sorbing. To study birds or beasts or insects, trees or 
flowers or stones, sketch, or collect (anything but birds’ 
eggs or skins); to learn embroidery and fancy hand 
work of whatever sort, for city recreation; to go out 
every day in all weather, and learn something of the 
wonder and the charm of this beautiful world; to get en 
rapport with what we call the lower orders, learn the 
dangers and the delights in the life of a bird or a beetle, 
make personal acquaintance with a squirrel or a wood- 
cbuck, and see how life looks from his point of view; to 
study plant life, find out some of the marvels in their 
history, to note the manifestation of intelligence even in 
a dandelion; or to go to the rocks and stones, and read 
the story of our planet. So many fields open before one 
who seeks a new interest that the trouble is to choose 
between them. 

It is hard for an American to rest. To lie under a 
tree and do nothing, on Lowell’s suggestive plan, would 
seem almost wicked to some of our sisters. I wish I 
could make them see that it is, on the contrary, the 
truest wisdom; that by it they get such refreshment, 
such re-creation, that they can be a hundred times more 
useful, and doubtless live longer, and in the end accom- 
plish much more. 

“ Foolish hands may mix and mar, 
Wise and sure the issues are.” 

The objection will be made—and I can almost see the 
worried-looking face, and hear the voice of perfect 
conviction with which it is uttered—that the ability to 
leave one’s cares behind her is a matter of temperament; 
she could never doit. Ican assure such objector that 
itis far more a matter of will. To ‘* worry,” and to 
** borrow trouble,” and to ‘‘ cross bridges before coming 
to them,” is an inborn ard inherited vice of one who 
shall be nameless. She has had to fight it all her life, 
and to that wretched tendency she owes many unhappy 
hours. But one need not fold her hands and yield, even 
to an inherited tendency—unless she chooses to do 80. 





She has fought, day by day, night by night, and, believe 
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me, she has almost trampled the “black beast” under 
her feet. 

Solitude—tho it may be in small measure—is indis- 
pensable to mental and spiritual health. By solitude I 
mean entire separation from one’s usual companions as 
well as from her occupations and surroundings. An 
occasional severance from one’s nearest and dearest is 
of inestimable value to all concerned. So soon as chil- 
dren are out of babyhood, it is as good for them as for 
their motber to have short periods away from her. Not 
for long seasons, not for the school life—far from it— 
but for a week or a month now and then, while the 
children shall be in safe hands. and the mother shall 
have a chance to ‘‘ begin again.” 

‘“Teould never leave my children!” cries an indig- 
nant and zealous mother. But what if she wears her- 
self out and is forced to leave them forever,as loving 
mothers have done before her? They would not perish; 
some way would be provided for their care; but if the 
mother 1s wise and provid+s that care herself while she 
lives, and for brief periods, and at the same time seeks 
refreshment and renewed vitality for herself, she will 
be able to keep the guiding helm of their lives in her 
own hands till they are able to take it themselves. 

Which is better, a mother who lives year after year 
entirely for her family, and drops dead just when they 
are coming to maturity and need her most, or one who 
takes a few weeks from themevery year—leaving them 
in careful hands of her own selection—and lives to pilot 
them through the most critical years of their life? 

Answer that question honestly, and then consider if 
my suggestion be not worth a trial. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


WOMAN’S WORK AT THE BAR. 


BY MARIE E, RICHARD, 


IN the sphere of Woman’s Work the social policy de- 
mands a reason for innovations. On the other hand, the 
interested individual demands a reason for limitations. 
A reply to these demands involves an argument 
upon the adaptability of the person to the work, its 
value to society, and its influence on individual self- 
development. In no field of labor are these to be more 
carefully questioned than in that mcst democratic of 
professions, the law. They are not to be the subject of 
theory only, but of test. But the test has been made. 
At the office desk, in counsel and court-room, the 
woman has swept aside prejudice and gained the public 
confidence by meritorious work coupled with strict pro- 
fessional integrity; so that now we may state facts witb 
the positiveness resulting from experimental knowl- 
edge. 

The feminine mind is of fine ethical constitution. A 
woman by intuition penetrates the logic of morals and 
distinguishes between right and wrong. She readily 
apprehends the true course of justice, and applies 
thereto the technical operations of thelaw. Her tender 
sympathies, stung to expression by ber convictions of 
justice or mercy, find voice in the eloquence of the ad- 
vocate. Yet generations of restriction, her more deli- 
cate employments and sedentary habits, have peculiarly 
fitted her to bear the long confinement to study neces- 
sary for sound legal acquirements, and to discharge 
with ease the arduous duties at the office desk. Her 
patience and faithful perseverance give her advantages 
as an office lawyer. And here alone is a wide and use- 
ful sphere of labor for an industrious and accurate 
woman. If, like many men, sbe should be deficient in 
the qualifications necessary to success before a jury, she 
may draft and prepare pleadings, counsel and assist in 
important cases, array evidence and brief authorities, 
all of which is the really difficult work to be done in a 
case. This she may do without a single appearance in 
open court. If she is so fortunate as to be located in a 
State where a separate court is held for the hearing of 
chancery cases, a large and profitable line of business is 
here opened to her, with pleadings, evidence and decrees 
to be put upon paper in the seclusion of the office. So 
again in the Surrogate’s Court, where with a full 
knowledge of its practice she may render invaluable 
assistance in the preservation of the property of deced- 
ents and the care of minors and incapable persons. 

But the hour of her glory is on the floor of the court- 
room. Here she must stand, as she must elsewhere, 
solely on her merits as a lawyer andthe strength of her 


cause. Nothing will avail here in the place of honest 
merit. True, she must do her work like a woman, not 
like a man. Her strength and integrity must be the 


strength and iategrity of her sex. She may bring here 
her quick wit, her keen foresight, her clear, incisive in- 
terrogations and her sweep of impassioned speech; but 
they must all be used with the simple demeanor of true 
womanliness in order to retain their full value in the 
work before her. 

In no other profession will the merit or demerit of a 
woman's work be so fully laid open to public scrutiny 
and criticism as in that of the law. 

Her cages are a part of the public records as well as 
the subject of local gossip. Groups of lawyers will 


stand at her side for days, as she labors in the court- 
room, whose every glance means applause or derision. 
But herein is encouragement; for by this means no flash 
of thought is lost, and no quick, strategic movement or 
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searching question, but gains weight by this critical 
espionage in the minds of court and jury. And while 
the keenest criticism is freely circulated, it is as often 
followed by courteous sympathy and generous assist- 
ance. 

The presence of an intelligent woman behind the bar 
hasa salutary nfluence in the court room. A true wom- 
an here, as elsewhere, forms her own environment, 
and becomes a restraint upon the pernicious tempers, 
the vulgar curiosity and rank deceit often exhibited 
there. Her position and work is understood, and she is 
honored by her brothers at the bar for the service she 
renders to others. The clientage of her own sex is free- 
ly accorded her. It is yielded, with all its delicate pub- 
lic disclosures, without demur, and she is soon deemed 
the natural champion of the rights of her weaker sis- 
ters. Thereis, indeed, but one limitation to her practice 
in any direction, that is the limit of her own ability. 

As with any other person, her practice will increase 
in proportion to her success, and be largely under her 
own control as to the line of business pursued, and the 
compensation rendered. So the field for her talents is a 
broad one; her opportunities for ambitious gratification 
various and almost unlimited, while a good living com- 
pensation is certain, and a competency, or even wealth, 
is attainable, as she may specially direct her efforts. 

But this is not all. Here she is, heart to heart with 
the world. In the truest sense ‘‘ each man is her neigh- 
bor.” She must fathom human nature, analyze human 
motives, share human sorrows, and bear in her heart the 
burdens of others’ sins. Thus she learns to seek justice, 
but to render mercy. Her own nature broadens to 
clearer and more humane judgments and wider sympa- 
thies. All the pettiness of life is forgotten in her 
broader relations to her fellow-men. 

The moral effect of professional life upon herself, so 
far from blunting her fine sensibilities, deepens and 
purifies the natural affections, and adds new gentleness 
to the nature that finds its happiness in the service of 
others. The womanly character is strengthened, but 
not coarsened, by sympathetic contact with the world. 
It is newly directed, not changed. 

As we write, we have in mind a woman who stood in 
the Supreme Court of Micbigen not long since. She 
was the daughter of a learned ex judge, now deceased. 
Widowhood and financial reverses bad rendered self- 
support a necessity. Inheriting her father’s superior 
mental qualifications, she had chosen his profession, 
won class honors at the State University Law School, 
and gathered about her a city clientage, which insures 
for herself and children the comforts and even luxu- 
ries of life. 

On this occasion, her argument to the Court, which is 
the surest test of legal ability, was clear, incisive and 
expository. It burned with the earnestness of conscious 
merit; it bit at the fallacies of her opponent with fine 
sarcasm, and presented in a sweeping summary conclu- 
sive authorities that aroused the Justices to enthusiastic 
interest in bebalf of her cause. But, later, this little 
woman, fresh from her victory in the highest court of 
the State, was the companion of her three little boys. 
They c'imbed into thelap of her rich dress, ruffled her 
hair, and printed her cheeks witb moist lips. Raising 
her earnest eyes, wet with tears, she said: ‘“‘ I love the 
world, and serve it gladly; but these little boys are be- 
hind it all. Iam the great mother in all I do.” 

So the broad tides of woman’s public service turn, al- 
ways, back to the springs whence they rise; and when 
her natural endowments are developed, the world 
served and society enriched by the influence of her 
labors, we find a nobler womanhood resulting from her 
attainments and their practical exercise in the profes- 
sion of law. 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 





WCMAN’S WORK IN MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. MOSES SMITH, 


WHAT event of this century is most signifivant and 
far reaching in its power for good to the humen race? 
Inacompany of cultured ladies and gentlemen, this 
question was recently asked. Answers followed in 
quick succession—‘‘ Discoveries in medical science,” 
‘* New interest in sociology,” ‘‘ Explorations in Africa,” 
‘‘ The application of steam as a motor,” ‘‘ The applica- 
tion of electricity to the service of man.” When there 
was a pause a lady said: ‘‘The higher education of 
woman and her service in giving the Gosp-1 to the se- 
cluded worwen of the world; in a word, the organization 
of Woman's Boards of Missions.” The company was at 
first startled by the audacity of the thought. Butaclear 
understanding of the field, of the nature and scope of 
work of woman as an evangelizing force, easily vindi- 
cated her position. 

It is almost an axiom that the mother and the home 
determine the character of any people. No nation rises 
higher than its mothers. What if ‘‘ the boy is father of 
the man”? The woman is mother of the boy, and as 
such she determines the whole status of society, not 
only in one generation but ia many. Woman’s intel- 
lectual and moral condition, her phace in society 
throughout the world, is the paramount subject. The 
destiny of the race is wrapped up in it. 

Nineteen centuries have conclusively shown that the 











one power which can lift the human soul from the ruin 
sin has wrought, the power by which the intellect is 
symmetrically developed and the physical being made 
fit for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, is the life that 
is in Christ Jesus. 

Buddhism and Hinduism, with all their claims to 
learning and their lofty ideals, after forty centuries of 
effort, leave the people in wretchedness, ignorance and 
degrading poverty. Only one man in 42, and one 
woman in 856, in all India, can read. The average 
annual income of the individual is only $13.50, against 
$200 for every man, woman and child in America, 
While child-marriage, with its untold miseries, cruel 
treatment of widows, and the doctrine that without a 
husband a woman is soulless, are the direct teachings of 
the code of Menu. 

Confucianism and Tauism, after an experiment of 
twenty-three centuries, leave the Chinese Empire, one- 
fourth of the whole human family, in filth and ignorance, 
the very language tainted with the leprosy of licentious- 
ness, and the one only hope for women that in some 
future eon she may be born into the world a man. 

For twelve centuries Mohammedanism has lifted the 
pale crescent, only to show ‘‘the trail of the serpent ” 
over its whole history; the millions of its votaries sink- 
ing into deeper squalor, and women in the lowest de- 
basement of polygamy. ‘‘ The sick man of the East” 
fitly expresses the physical, intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the people, and ‘‘the household weeps for forty 
days whenever a girl is born.” ' 

To-day the most convincing argument for God incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ, is the widening contrast between 
Christian and unchristian people. It is scarcely a figure 
of speech to say that ‘‘ woman is the corner-stone of 
heathenism.” Notwithstanding their degradation, 
heathen mothers have immense power over their sons. 
The fear of a mother’s curse prevepts many Chinamen 
from listening to the claims of the Gospel. An intelli- 
gent Hindu exclaims: ‘‘ It is the women who maintain 
the system of Hinduism.” 

Christ and his Gospel are the only levers that have 
raised the nations. But in all the Orient only a 
woman’s hand can adjust these levers to the corner- 
stone. One-balf of the women of earth are in “ seclu- 
sion.” This may not always mean the actual imprison- 
ment in Indian zenanas, lattice-closed houses of China 
and harems of Turkey, but it does mean that all the 
white-veiled, ghostly throngs of the Orient are debarred 
from listening tothe Gospel, unless a Christian woman 
bears it. Unwelcomed at birth, married in childhood 
to men whom they have never seen, without love, 
without light, without hope, without home, they live 
their lives, and go the way of all the earth, leaving to 
their sons as well as to their daughters their heritage 
of degradation. 

Among uncivilized peoples woman is a slave, nude, 
filthy, her life but a degree above the brute, Only a 
woman can teach purity, delicacy, and the divine art 
of home-making. To bear the light of the Word, to 
hide the leaven of Christ's love in the hearts of moth- 
ers and little children is the work of the Woman's 
Boards, than which a greater power was never wielded 
by human hands, 

In the light of the facts cited the claim that ‘“woman’s 
work for woman” is the most far reaching power for 
good to the human race, which this century of marvels 
has evolved, is apparent. It is apparent also that the 
world cannot be speedily evangelized without woman’s 
aid. 

But God never leaves himself without witress. Inthe 
educated Christian women of England and America, he 
has prepared a mighty force for the uplifting of the na- 
tions; while a great army of home-making, home loving 
women are compassing sea and land to send those whom 
he calls into the fields, 

The methods of work in the tield are various. In ed- 
ucation we begin with the kindergarten, always a bless- 
ing for little children. Then follow the day school, 
boarding school and college. In these latter, the girls 
are removed from the degrading environment of their 
families, placed under loving and firm control, made 
sharers in Christian home life, inspired to’ close and 
conscientious application in study, the Bible being a 
daily text-book, and the conversion of the pupil the pri- 
mary object. 

Medical work, with its sweet ministries of relief and 
healing to women who in the sorest needs of their lives 
have suffered unattended, cannot be overestimated. It 
opens barred doors and sealed hearts to the Gospel mes- 
sage. Like the Master it is admitted to the palaces of 
royalty and the hovels of the poor. 

Woman’s evangelistic work covers a wide range of 
service. In some places women are doing all the work 
of ordained missionaries, except administering the sac- 
raments. In zenana and all house-to-house teaching, 
the missionary is brought into intimate, sometimes con- 
fidential, relations with the women in their homes. In 
this service, the missionary often reaps the first fruits, 
and hears that wail, ‘‘ Why did not some one come to 
my mother?” In evangelistic training-schools—notably, 
that in Kobe, Japan, under the Misses Dudley and Bar- 
rows—native Christian women are prepared for evan- 
gelistic work among their own people. Not less than 
three hours a day are devoted to the study of the Bible. 
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Physiology, hygiene, practical chemistry, natural the- 
ology and Christian evidences are included in the 
course. 

{n literary work—writing, editing, translating—and 
in all miscellaneous missionary labor, woman is doing 
her full proportion. 

The field, its needs, the wondrous possibilities in- 
volved, require the most womanly culture, the highest 
talent as well as consecration. Just such the Master is 
sending. 

Cuicago, ILL. 


WOMEN IN LITERARY CLUBS. 


BY OHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 








TWENTY FIVE years ago there was not a woman’s lit- 
erary club, regularly organized, in existence. Now 
there are hurdreds, most of them well equipped and 
ably conducted. Many of our larger cities have now 
each from ten to thirty of these organizations, and they 
are increasing in numbers and influence with amazing 
rapidity. Very soon there will be but few towns or 
hamlets in the land where women’s literary clubs do 
not exist, end are not working vigorously for woman’s 
advancement, These clubs number each from about 
fifteen to six hundred members, and are full of enthu- 
siasm. 

One year ago, following the example of most isolated 
organizitions of a given class, a Convention was held in 
New York to consider the advisability of organizirg a 
General Federation of Women’s Literary Ciubs. About 
sixty club:, from all parts of the country, sent delegates. 
The General Federation was organized, and, as was to 
be expected, it has given unity, breadth, system, power 
and esprit de corps to the whole movement, The fifty 
clubs that were actually in membership at the organiza- 
tion bave now increased to one hundred, representing 
at present twenty-seven different States, And yet the 
work a ppesrs to have only commenced. Almost every 
day adds some new club to the federated sisterhood. 

The Constitution of the Federation provides for b‘en- 
nial meetings, at which there will be reports, compar- 
ison of methods, and the discussion of topics of general 
interest. Provision is also made for meetings of the 
Federation Council, a body composed of the general 
officers, and also presidents of federated clubs. This 
Council is to convene in May for mutual consultation. 
Any woman’s club, mainly literary in character, having 
had one year of successful life, and requiring no relig- 
ious or political test, is eligible to membership. 

Women’s clubs are not, like those of men, organized 
for recreation. They contemplate intellectual improve- 
ment; they exist for literary, social and moral ends; 
they recognize no *‘ doxy” in religion, no ‘‘ hobby” in 
reform, and no ‘ test” in politics. Women of all classes, 
from all sects, and from no sect, mingle together; preju- 
dices are overcome and new friendships are formed. A 
disposition and ability to improve offered privileges, 
and to cbserve a few simple regulations, is the usual 
condition of club membership, except where clubs are 
made up of classes, professional or otherwise. Each 
federated club retains its own plan and methods of work, 
and conducts its own affairs in itsown way. Fcderation 
and not consolidation is the end sought. 

How came this whole club system to be inaugurated, 
and whatis the secret of its popularity and success? 

Women are becoming better and more generally edu- 
cated, and this club growth is one of the results. We 
live in a progressive age, and women, equally with men, 
are alive to the magnetic impulse. Then, among many 
women, there was aconscious want, a longing for some- 
thirs higher, more intellectual, and more broadly social 
and sisterly than had previously been enjoyed. 
Thoughtful women saw and felt that if woman was to 
accept and enter upon the new and enlarged sphere of 
activity that was opening to her, and, indeed, thrust 
upon her, she must have some special preparation for 
these new responsibilities. Her needs were many and 
great. She needed to study the living topics of the 
day, and to become familiar with many questions of 

history, literature, science and reform; she needed to 
acquire the power of th‘nking closely and of expressing 
thought on important subjects in a graceful and con- 
nected manner, not only with her pen, but in unwritten 
speech, especially in gatherings of women; she needed 
to become familiar with parliamentary usage as applied 
to the conduct of public, or semi-public assemblies, 
How could these and similar needs, she asked, be better 
met than by the organization of women’s literary ciubs 
having just these ends in view? 

Then, to a great extent, woman’s life had been com- 
paratively aimless if not frivolous. Her home duties, 
that must ever stand foremost in the estimation of 
man and woman alike, had not been especially neg- 
lected; but even here a better training, a wider knowl- 
edge, a higher aim and a broader acquaintance with 
noble women, would lead to important home improve- 
ments. The education of most women, when they left 
school, was practically finished, and this, largely from 
lack of opportunity for study, and for want of mental 
stimulus and encouragement. Toe club was itself a 


It is easy to see that an institution fitted to supply 

these and kindred needs of earnest women, and this 

with no considerable draft upon their time or purse, 

would be at once attractive, would be ,romptly organ- 

ized, and become popular and influential. This, then, 

is the genesis-of women’s literary clubs, and of the Gen- 

eral Federation. They had to be. , 

What is likely to be the outcome of this club move- 

ment by women? Already thousands have derived from 

it instruction and inspiration of priceless worth. Pre- 

cious and helpful friendships have been cemented where 
otherwise separation, if not alienation, would have ex- 

isted. Women are working together for noble ends 
who previously worked apart, if, indeed, they worked 
at all. Women are becoming conscious of their own 
possibilities, and so are aiming at higher results than 
they had previously attempted. Many club women have 
become so developed in intellectual and oratorical power 
that they are marvels to themselves and their friends. 
And this training is not forits own sake, but for the power 
it confers of being useful in other departments of life, 
and in every work of Christian benevolence. The inter- 
est in women’s clubs, which was strong from the start, 
has been deepening and widening until now, from beir g 
a little stream it has become a mighty river, bearing on 
its bosom untold treasures. Women are waking up to 
a new intellectual life and toa sense of privilege and 
possibility that inspires them with enthusiasm. If 
women are entering more and more into new fields of 
intellectual work, if they are often rivaling men in de- 
partments where, till of late, they have felt themselves 
excluded, this great and propheticchange has come from 
garnered knowledge and intellectual power that 
women’s clubs have done much to stimulate and pro- 
mote. In every direction woman is greater, nobler, and 
more efficient to-day than she would be if women’s clubs 
had not been organized. 

It is certain, then, that this club movement by women 
bas come to stay, and to grow, till it reaches and in- 
spires every portion of this greatland. Should the time 
ever come when men and women can work together in 
the same fields, in the same organizations, and woman 
not find berself overshadowed, and left undeveloped and 
irresponsible in the background, then, specifically 
women’s clubs may be so modified as to include men 
and women equally. This is the true ideal when once 
Christian civilization is so advanecd as to render the 
change safe and practical. Till then women’s clubs and 
men’s Clubs will, in the main, go apart by themselves, 
and the world must judge which is doing the b-st work 
for society and mankind. 

Fortunately, while many of wemen’s movements go 
forward under the constant fire of adverse criticism, 
Women’s Literary Clubs, since their real character has 
become known, have received only commendation, and 
this alike from men and women. It has come to be 
‘« quite the thing” to hold membership in some woman’s 
literary club. Our aim must be to make them yet more 
worthy of commendation and membership. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 


WOMAN IN THE MINISTRY. 





BY THE REV. PHBE A. HANAFORD. 


My conviction is, that as the Church becomes more 
and more engaged ia actively imitating its Divine Head, 
who *‘ went about doing good,” and is less priestly in its 
ways of worship and usefulness—more practical and less 
thecretical, more consolatery and less authoritative— 
there will be a larger number of women inthe ministry, 
The saciaments will be no less reverently administered, 
but there will be added to them a measure of comfort 
and helpfulness they never had before. The mother 
element in the ministerial function is the true Gospel 
element. It is‘‘the tenderness in the midst of the 
Almightiness ” that is symbolized by ‘‘ the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne.” 

The Church has Jong perceived that the tender-heart- 
ed pastor best represented the good shepherd, who ‘‘car- 
ried the lambs in his bosom.” Not all men can thus 
represent the Lord. But I think it cannot be denied, 
that all women, by their very womanliness, when they 
are called tothe ministry, thus represent the Great 
Teacher. 

My own experience, of two decades and more has 
shown me very clearly tbat there is no duty devolv- 
ing upon a minister of the Gospel which cannot be 
faithfully and successfully performed by a woman. I 
have performed the marriage ceremony, in accordance 
with the laws of three States(in which I have been 
pastor at various times), and have had abundant reason 
(emphasized with gold), to believe my part of the work 
satisfactorily accomplished, 

I have officiated at funerals, in private houses and in 
churches, among the lofty and the lowly, by myself or 
with the help of those ordained in our own and other 
communions than the Universalist—in our own Church 
edifices and’ in Congregational and other orthodox 
churcher—and have never had reason to suspect that 
there was any diminution of interest or respect during 
the services, because a woman was the minister. 

I bave administered baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 





post-graduate school, and afforded important advant- 
ages that school life had not provided, 


visited the sick, prayed by the death-bed, labored asa 


meetings; in short, attended to every duty, ard con- 
ducted every service usually known to pastore, and I 
have seen no reason to suppose a woman-minister could 
not serve as successfully asa man-minister, and insome 
instances (as where women and children are specially 
concerned) with even greater efficiency. The number 
of women ministers is increasing. In the Universalist 
Church (according to our Annual Register) there are 
already over thirty ordained women, and others who 
are licensed preachers and on the way to ordination. 
Several have been ordained in the Unitarian ranks, a 
sma'ler number in the Congregational, two at least in 
the Baptist, and several are or have been licensed by the 
Methcdists. So far as I know the professional labors of 
all these women have been acceptable, and they have 
been able to reach the heads and hearts of their hearers 
when preaching the everlasting Gospel. 
Theological schools as well as many colleges are open 
to women in several States, and there is every reason to 
suppose that the future will see more women in the 
ministry, and in other denominations also, than those 
in which they are now acknowledged. The Bible read- 
ings. socommon in many organizations (notably the W. 
C. T. U.), will preparethe way. Few ordained minis- 
ters edify and encourage an audience more than Miss 
Elizabeth Greenwood, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (a W.C. T. 
U., evangelistic laborer), and those who become accus- 
tomed to such speakers will soon cease to have any 
prejudice against woman in the pulpit. 
The prophecy of Joel is finding its fulfillment in our 
day. Tne Church is the better for having the davgh- 
ters, as well as the sons, to prophesy. Paul preached in 
the day when the distinction between Jew and Greek 
was abolished; Mrs. Stowe and Abraham Lincoln bade 
us no longer hold apart the bond and free; and now we 
are reaching toward the era of equality—a God-fearing, 
Cbrist-loving equality—between male and female in the 
Church. When reached, woman in the ministry will be 
an ordinary occurrence, the Spirit will be poured out 
upon the churches, and the Master will attest by his 
presence in the hearts of his people, the glorious mean- 
ing of Paul’s words: ‘‘ Ye areall one in Christ Jesus,” 
New HAVEN, CONN. 


WOMAN’S ENLARGED WORK IN ART. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


ABOUT forty years ago a critic, reviewing Mrs. Ellet’s 
newly published work on ‘* Women Artists in all Ages 
and Countries,” made use of expressions such as these: 

‘*What women have not achieved during the course of 
eighteen centuries they are not likely to achieve in the 
nineteenth. They are cramped, superficially trained, 
isolated, ccnfined to narrow spheres, alternating between 
the cooking of a dinner and the cut of a sleeve. There is 
no female Raphael, or Michael Angelo; no female Homer, 
Shakespeare or Milton. Even the secondary order of 
genius is rare amorg women. Art demands the entire de- 
votion ofalife. It entails on those who pursue it a toil 
and study severe, continuous and unbroken. The hand as 
well as the mind must be trained and exercised, and this 
requires perpetual and uniform effort and a knowledge of 
anatomy which a woman can only gain by disearding the 
costume and delicate habits of her sex.’’ 

This, as I say, was written forty years ago, and how- 
ever true it might have been then, it is far from the 
actual truth now. We have changed much, tho not all 
of that. 

The Reformation seemed to close woman into nar 
rower spheres of work and usefulness than bad been 
hers at the dawn of thatera. Ifa woman would learn 
anything let her ask of her husband at home, was sound 
biblical doctrine in Luther’s opinion, and it was soundly 
enforced. During the days of chivalry, when Mary 
was worshiped as the Mother of God, women had been 
held in honor, and they achieved distinction along many 
lines, as rulers, doctors of law, and heads of large con- 
vents. They were the teachers of the young, the healers 
of the sick, the almoners of bounty to the peasant; and 
they conduct«d enterprises sometimes of large moment 
while the men of their households were engaged in war- 
like pursuits, They were not unknown in art. Fora 
long period we find women in convents engaged in paint- 
ing missals, and more than one woman’s name has come 
down to us as distinguished for her skill in this minia- 
ture painting upon vellum. 

It was not conventual art alone that women busied 
themselves about, Much of the ornamental work of the 
southern aisle of Strasburg Cathedral was carved by 
Sabina von Steinbach, daughter of the architect of the 
cathedral. Her name is associated with five allegorical 
groups, and on the scroll in the hand of the Apostle 
John it could be read in courteous wise, ‘‘ May the grace 
of God fall to thy share, Sabina, whose hands have 
formed my image out of this hard stone.” This daugh- 
ter worked side by side with her father; Margarita Van 
Eyck with her brothers; Maria Robusti with Tintoretto, 
her father; and many another woman’s name has come 
down to us as bonoring the artist’s profession. 

But the Protestant influence shut up convents, divest- 
ed their sisterhoods of authority, kept women at 
home, and hedged them in until it was only by extreme 
measures that a woman could fit herself for even so 
gentle an art as that of the painter. When Harriet 





pastor in Sunday-school, and in prayer and conference 


Hosmer and Rosa Bonheur began their work they found 
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it necessary to assume, in a measure, masculine dress. 
It was impossible to model clay or tostudy the action of 
horses and cattle in the trained gown then prescribed 
by fashion, and they bore their share of the opprobrium 
then heaped upon Mrs. Bloomer. But the old limita- 
tions not of dress only, but of custom and of re- 
stricted ‘‘ sphere,” have been greatly modified during the 
past decade, and the girl who wishes to make an artist 
of herself can study in the same school with her brother 
and usually to equal advantage, tho not often in the 
same life class. Fifteen years ago the best English 
schools open to women had no life classes, and there 
were few opportunities for women to study from life in 
classes in American schools, Even now, women are 
shut out from most of the Continental schools, but in 
Paris special studios are opened to them, and tho the 
terms are higher in the women’s studios, the instruction 
is perhaps equally good. In our own country, so far as 
instraction goes, I cannot see but that women enjoy 
every advantage that men have. Not only that, but 
those restraints of what is called ‘‘ propriety” have been 
so far relaxed that women art students go to evening 
classes or lectures with no feeling of embarrassment at 
being from home in the evening unaccompanied by any 
protecting man or maid. Life is far easier for them 
than it was for the art student fifteen years ago. They 
find less trouble in securing studios. They do not have 
to pay so large a tax for respectability as was then de- 
manded. Formerly there were but few studio buildings 
where women were allowed to take rooms, and for those 
exorbitant prices were asked. Now New York City is 
swarming with women in studios, Comfortable eating- 
rooms provide meals for them at reasonable prices, like 
that of the Margaret Luuise Home, just opened, and 
they are not hounded by public opinion if they presume 
to set up for themselves. There are more women art 
students in New York than men. As for England, 
according to a statement made recently before an Eng- 
lish association of architects: 

“The schools of art and art academies show almost as 
many female as male students, and in all the annual 
distributions of prizes at the Royal Academy and other 
similar institutions and even at the technical schools, the 
young women come up and receive their prizes with the 
young men quite as a matter of course and without 
attracting undue observation. Out of a total of 2,119 
exhibits in the Royal Academy Exhibition of last May, 
some 400 were by women, and one-fourth of the exbibits 
contributed by outsiders were by women. It may be 
confidently predicted that such gentle arts as painting and 
what is still called sculpture, but which is really only 
modeling, and design of every kind: will eventually be 
practiced by women to the ultimate exclusion of men, that 
in fact the designer pure and simple who now often fancies 
himself an architect will be sorely pressed by the “‘softer 
man’’ in their mutual struggle for existence, and that 
consequently the masculine arts of construction will 
regain the consideration attached to their practice in 
Roman and medieval times.”’ 

But is woman’s work yet treated fairly by the mana- 
gers of exhibitions and by the patrons of art? Asa 
rule, yes. The fact thata picture is painted by a woman 
does not sky it on the wall or sacritice it at the sale. 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols is as weil placed and re- 
ceives as good price for her work as any man of equal 
ability. Inthe Academy Exhibitious between a sixth 
and a fifth of the pictures are the work of women. At 
the last exhibition of the Boston Art Club nearly a third 
were by women. In the new Water Color Club of 
New York official honors and membership are about 
equally divided between men and women. Art societies 
managed by women are multiplying, such as the 
** Woman’s Art Club of New York,” ‘“‘ The Associated 
Artists,” ‘* The Society of Associated Designers,” and so 
on, These are doing good work and gaining a good 
reputation accordingly. 

It may even be argued that women at present stand a 
better chance to have their work recognized than do 
men. Any man who is above the petty jealousy that 
makes him fear lest he shall be crowded out of his pro- 
fession by women, has enough of chivalry to impel him 
to give woman’s work every possible advantage; and, in 
addition to this, women are less venturesome than men, 
and they keep more strictly within the beaten paths of 
art, and so are less likely toshock the powers that be 
with experimental efforts. 

Women are also largely employed by manufacturers 
as designers, and their designs are paid for on their 
merits; not as formerly at a cheaper rate because the 
work of women, It is only as art teachers in schools 
that women receive less pay than men. 

It should take at least a quarter of a century more to 
give any just idea of what women may accomplish in 
art. Comparatively few are now distinguished in this 
profession, altho women have been receiving medals 
and honorsin Paris side by side with men for some 


ears. But it is not yet time to institute comparisons. 

hose who have studied, untrameled by the traditions 
of their elders. are yet too young. They must have at 
least twenty-five more years allowed them to develop 
their art. If by that time these girls who are now studv- 
ing side by side with their brothers cannot show equal- 
ly good work, or equal artistic development, then let 
them be cramped once more into their narrow spheres, 
and ‘alternate between the cooking of a dinner and 
the cut of a sleeve,” 


NewakkK, N. J. 





SHALL A WOMAN PREACH? 





BY THE REY. ANNIS F. EASTMAN. 


In the discussion of this question, which is beginning 
to thrust itself upon the attention of the religious world, 
the woman herself has borne little part. 

The learned doctors of the law have struggled with it, 
trying to answer it out of their ancient books by prece- 
dent, and (perhaps) prejudice. The woman has taken 
the advice of that great Englishwoman, the “‘ first since 
Sappho, to take her place by divine right among the 
great singers of the world,” who wrote in “‘ Aurora 
Leigh ”: 

“Soft, my sister! not a word! 

By speaking we prove only we can speak 

Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 

He doubts is, whether we ean do the thing 

With decent grace we've not yet done at all. 

Now, do it; bring your statue—you have room! 

And if ’tise’er so little like the god 

Who looks out from the marble silently 

Along the track of his own shining dart 

Through the dusk of ages, there’s no need to speak; 

The universe shall henceforth speak for you, 

And witness, * She who did this thing was born 

To do it—ciaims her license in her work.’ 

And so with more works. Whoso cures the plague, 

Tho twice a woman shall be called a leech, 

Who rights a land’s finances is excused 

For touching coppers, tho her hands be white.” 
A woman’s license to preach is to be found in her 
preaching and its resulte. 

One brave young woman, I believe, has recently 
claimed recognition at the hands of a Council before 
proving her call by her labor; but all of the other 
women ministers, so far as known to me, have first 
gathered their flocks, tended, fed, shepherded, them to 
their own blessing and content, and then asked men to 
sacction that upon which God had already set his seal. 

We have no argument with St. Paul. He said: 

** Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is 
bot permitted unto them to speak; but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the law. And 
if they will learn anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home; for it is a shame tor women to speak in the church.”’ 

‘*T suffer not a woman to teach.’’ ‘‘ Let the woman learn 
in silence with all subj-ction.”’ ‘‘ In like manner, also, I 
command that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 

not with braided hair, or pearls, or costly array.” 

He who maintains that this is the last word which 
the spirit of Christianity held for women in all their 
future history throughout the werld, is surely no dis- 
cerner of the signs of the times in which he lives, but 
the worshiper of a dead past. 

But we have no controversy with any one concerning 
the Scriptures; for we have learned that ‘‘ the Bible 
is a first-rate underbrush, where every man can cuta 
switch to suit himself.” Our appeal is to the work that 
women have done and are doing in the Christian minis- 
try. 

A father, of a former generation, said to his young 
daughter who inquired whether school-teaching and 
dressmaking were the only occupations open to her euger 
soul. ‘* My dear, a woman may do anything she can do 

well.” 

It sounds fair, even liberal, but suppose it were 
turned upon the other sex. ‘‘A man may do what he 
can do well.” Would it not thin out our theological 
seminaries, our medical and law schools? Would it not 
relieve our ecclesiastical boards of their most puzzling 
problem—that of finding churches for ministers whom 
nobody wants? 

It is perhap3 ap unjust requirement, but a wholesome 
one for women. They have accepted it and expect to 
earn their rights and titles by good work. 

The Church and the world would, perhaps, be gainers 
if it were applied without distinction of sex. 

There were at the last counting one hundred and 
sixty-three ordained «vomen ministers in the United 
States, besides many others who by their services to 
humanity are worthiest of all to be classed among a 
Christian ministry. Many of these ordained women 
are married and faithful mothers of children. One 
writes: 

* Altho a mother of children born during the years of 
my ministry, I doubt not that I have preached more Sun- 
days in the last twenty-five years than the average preacher; 
yet [ think it is conceded by my neighbors that my chil- 
dren are as well cared for as theirs.” 

One woman, ordained in 1867, after preaching for 
eleven years, writes: 

‘**T was a delicate girl when I began preaching, relatives 
and others prophesied I should not live three years. After 
thirty-five years in the ministry, [ am healthy and strong. 
My mental vision is growing brighter each year of my 
life.’”’ 

Of three clergywomen in the Congregational Church, 
I know a few interesting facts bearing upon this ques- 
tion. One is the wife of an aged home missionary in 
Dakota. She is in the prime of life. Eight years ago 
she went to share with him the labors and privations of 
a missionary field in one of the neediest parts of the 
West. 

She tells of spending her first winter in the basement 
of the church which was without a floor, and so cold 
that she did her housework with all her outer wraps 
and arctics on, being obliged to keep her hands in her 


muff, whenever disengaged, that they might not freeze, 
Her first summer was spent in two low, narrow rooms 
over a store where it was so hot that she bad a sun- 
stroke, 

‘*By this time,” as she pbrased it, she ‘‘was pretty well 
seasoned to the climate of a home missionary parish.” 
Because of her husband’s growing infirmity, and the 
size of his parishes, she soon began to help him in his 
public work, leading and organizing Sunday-schools and 
conducting prayer-meetings. 

Finally, at her husband’s urgent request she began to 
fill some of his appointments, first by reading sermons, 
then by modestly expounding the Scriptures, and at 
last preacking herself as the Lord gave her the word. 

Last year this woman’s work was recognized by the 
largest Council ever convened in Dakota, but not until 
she had been the chief agent in founding three strong 
growing churches in the State. 

This woman is not only preacher and teacher, she is 
literally shepherd of her flock. Her house is a depot of 
supplies to which benevolent persons in the East send 
boxes and barrels of provisions and clothing to be dis- 
tributed according to her knowledge of the people’s 
needs. 

There every suffering body and soul finds comfort and 
help from the ministerial brother whose missionary 
trousers have given out on the way to Conference, to 
the frontier baby who opens its eyes upon the poverty 
of a settler’s dug-out. She has performed every service 
to which a Christian minister is ever called, even that at 
which most draw the line, passing the hat. 

I am sure that the American Home Missionary Society 
has no representative who better deserves the title 
‘** Reverend” than this brave, cheery, motherly pioneer 
on our Western plains. 

Another woman has had charge of the pulpit of the 
First Congregational Church in Nantucket, Mass., for 
more than seven years. 

The church ordained her, after four years’ work, and 
after consulting ministers of four different denomina- 
tions in other places. She has attended 170 funerals, 
performed the marriage ceremony twenty times, has 
served in the town in every ministerial capacity, any 
who desired, of whatever faith or of none, and been glad, 
as she says, ‘‘ of the opportunity to reach the people.” 

She has been most cordially recognized by the minis- 
ters of the town, and belongs to the ministers’ meeting, 
with Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians and Episco- 
palians. 

Another woman, wife of a minister who had worked 
for ten years with her husband in his parish, was forced 
by his failing health to become the bread-wioner for a 
family of four. She tried the woman’s usual resort, 
teaching, which, while not unsuccessful], involved ab- 
sence from home each day and all day, and was not 
wholly congenial. 

A journey throughout the State in which she lived, in 
the interests of Home Missions, aroused the question in 
her mind, ‘‘ Why should I not do the work which I can 
do best?” For she saw many country churches that 
could not command average ability in the pulpit falling 
into ruin for lack of preachers. 

Coming home she broached the subject to her hus- 
band, and, encourged by his enthusiastic sym pathy, she 
applied to the Superintendent of Home Missions and in 
a short time was sent to meet her wandering congrega- 
tion. 

It numbered about twenty-five at the time, for the 
church was at lowest ebb after a rousing revival led 
by an irresponsible and illiterate preacher, who had left 
the town in debt and disgrace. 

The majority of the people were ready to lock the 
church door and give up the effort to maintain the or- 
ganization. 

When the proposal was made to send a woman, one 
good sister, who afterward became the minister’s firm 
friend, thought, but did not say, ‘‘ If we’ve come to 
this we may as well shut up the church.” 

For two years this woman has served the church, 
traveling to and from her parish every week, having a 
well-filied house in all weathers, a growing Sunday- 
school and a large Bible-class. The problem of restor- 
ing dignity and power in a community to a cburch 
which has lapsed into coutempt is not solved in a day or 
a year, but it can be done by man or woman who is 
willing to do faithful work in obscurity and patience. 

This woman’s work was recognized after the first 
year by acouncil called by the Church, which certain 
newspaper critics called a ‘‘ picked council,” but which 
certain others declared ‘‘ picked from the best ministers 
in the State.” 

Froman experience in the ministry under peculiar 
difficulties, I have learned that there is nothing in the 
profession uncongenial to, or unfitting a Christian 
woman, who is prepared for it by gifts and training. 

A minister who conscientiously opposes woman’s ac- 
cession to the pulpit said recently of a foreign mission- 
ary from his church, at work in Japan: “ She is doing 
there just such a work asI am doing here.” If there, 
why not here? If a woman can preach from house to 
house, go touring from village to village on the foreign 
field, why not preach and minister in the easier fields at 
home? 





Surely we do not mean to admit the truth of that old- 
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fashioned criticism of foreign missions, that we send to 
the heathen the preachers and teachers we do not want 
at home. 

To what end these schools for Bible study opening to 
women, to what end institutes like Mr. Moody’s for lay 
preachers—men and women? If we send women into 
the slums to preach the glad tidinge can we then say 
them, ‘‘ Thus far and no farther”? , 

There have always been preachers among women. 
There will be more of them, for it isa profession espe- 
cially adapted for the woman who is a prophet, in many 
ways. It does not interfere with the duties of mother- 
hood as the work of the physician and the lawyer does. 

Indeed, it is in the school of motherhood that the 
preacher gets her best equipment for the shepherding 
of her flock; in the home she learns the lessons of divine 
fatherhood and motherhood which best prepare her to 
interpret the heart of God. 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


IN BUSINESS. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 


WOMAN 





COLLOQUIALLY the term *‘business” has lost its original 
broad significance, and bas come to mean only an occu- 
pation in which traffic is invoived. 

Adopting this colloquial use it will be understood that 
we consider as ‘“‘ in business” only those women who are 
engaged in some sort of traffic, or are filling responsible 
positions requiring financial knowledge and skill. 

That women may be as well fitted for business as men 
are, without losing any lovable womanly attribute, was 
first proved to me by knowing one woman and her ca- 
reer. She was possessed of extraordinary strength and 
breadth of mind, and independence of character. The 
child of English parents with a long pedigree and a short 
purse, she had lived in France from her earliest years, 
and when about twenty years of age had married a 
Frenchman doing a profitable business in selling fine 
French goods to the petty courts of Germany. After 
the frequent custom of French people Madame L—— be- 
came in a business, as well as in a social sense, her hus- 
band’s partner; and the two were very successful until, 
compromised by their strongly Republican sentiments 
during the second Empire, they were forced to fly to 
Australia, taking with them only the goods and cash on 
hand, and sacrificing the rest. Here, too, they prospered, 
but not liking the country started for America with all 
their little property. 

The loss of ship and cargo and the death of her hus- 
band followed, so that when Madame L—— reached our 
shores, at the age of fifty-five, she was alone and desti- 
tute; if a woman of such courage and mental resources 
as hers can ever be said to be destitute. 

Armed only with three or four water-soaked letters of 
introduction, she b2gan her career in New York City as 
a visiting governess. Her accomplishments were re- 
markable, but they alone were no more than those of 
many a woman who has gone to her grave an object of 
pity and perbaps of charity. Without other capital than 
her own very serviceable brains, Madame L—— brought 
to bear apon her new pursuit the habits of tnrift, punc- 
tuality, promptness, accuracy and diligence, and the 
thorough knowledge of human nature which she had 
acquired during her long busine:s experience in associ- 
ation with the husband whom she loved so tenderly, and 
mourned so sincerely all her life. She worked early and 
late, improving her prospects at every turn, by ways 
that would never have occurred to a woman whose per- 
ceptive and acquisitive faculties had not been cultivated 
by years of business training, and at the end of five 
years she was able to open a boarding and day school of 
her own, summoning her married daughter and family 
from abroad, and in time permanently etablishing them 
all, without having received one dollar for which she 
had not rendered a full equivalent. 

To Madame L it was a perpetual source of won- 
der why American women, who might be so useful to 
their husbands, and enj»y so much more of their society 
the while, did not oftener take an active part in what- 
ever calling their husbands pursued. ‘A wife, a 
daughter, or a sister, is the husband’s, the father’s, or 
the brother’s best business partner,” she would say; “‘ for 
their interests are identical; and being thus closely as- 
sociated in all things, their ideas and tastes do not 
diverge; tbere is less room for misunderstandings, and 
they will find it a very happy thing to work together 
joyfully and intelligently for the common good.” 

Since the death of Madame L——, Americans have 
advanced in this respect, and besides the many women 
who are now independently and successfully conducting 
various branches of business, there are many more, un- 
known beyond their own little circles, who are the 
earnest and efficient helpers of the men to whom they 
are united by family ties. It would be easy, pleasant 
and encouraging to cite some of the large number of 
instances of successful business women; but it will be 
more useful to consider the causes which so often render 
other women unsuccessful. 

The root of most of the half-heartedness which ren- 
ders inefficient the efforts of women who would other- 
wise prove capable, is that miserable and incomprehen- 
sible perversion of pride, which teaches that for women 








gain itby business pursuits is to forfeit all claims to 
social recognition. It is this which is driving so many 
young women who have no special fitness for these pro- 
fessions into the already desperately overcrowded paths 

of medicine, law, teaching and literature, wherein a 

majority of all who enter—men as well as women—are 

doomed to fall by the roadside. It would be far wiser 

for most of these aspirants to turn into other and wider 

ways, where there is less competition and more money; 

aud where, if unweighted by false ideas, they will stand 

an excellent chance to succeed. And success in any 

honest thing is worth some sacrifices. It means some- 

thing—comfort, growth, respect for one’s self and from 

others. 

The second great cause of failure is the lack of early 

training in habits of accuracy aud thoroughness, of 
quick perception and of prompt decision, without which 
the brightest wit, the most charming manners and the 
most brilliant accomplishments count for but little to 
the woman who must unaided fight the battle of life. 

How very little of this all important practical education 
1s given to girls only those know who have had expe- 
rience in trying to help women who have been forced 
into a bread-winning employment for the first time 
after reaching mature life. The results would be laugh- 
able--if they were not so deplorable. 

But—given the same training from the start—there is 
no reason why tue daughters of a broker, a banker, a 
merchant, or a manufacturer should not prove to be as 
well fitted as his sons to follow him in the business his 
labors have established, or to build up other businesses 
for themselves. 

Some women, and some men, like to live in idleness. 
Let 1t be so; if they can do this without wronging others 
—which is doubtful. Some women, and some men, hike 
work and do it well, but are not happy when subjected 
to financial uncertainties and responsibilities. For such 
persons salaried positions are best suited. Some have 
a strong bent for some special pursuit; they have an 
end to work for, and have ‘‘ no time to make money,” 
or to look for happiness outside of their vocation. God 
speed them, and let the world love and gaze admiringly 
upon them! Others—both men and women—are happy 
only under a heavy pressure of business risks and cares. 
Their faculties are strong in this direction and require 
use, growing weak and atrophied without it, or nervous 
and irritable, as the muscles and nerves of Hercules 
would do if he were chained to an easy chair. For 
these there is plenty of room in the business world. 

New York City. ~ 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
PETER BELL AND HIS TORMENTORS. 


PETER BELL. A TALE IN VERSE. BY WILLIAM WoRrDSWoRTH. 
London: Printed by Strahan and Spottiswoode, Printers-Street; for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1819. 





NoneE of Wordsworth’s productions are better known 
by name than “ Peter Bell,” and yet few, probably, are 
less familiar, even to convinced Wordsworthians. The 
poet’s biographers and critics have commonly shirked 
the responsibility of discussing this poem; and when the 
Primrose stanza has been quoted and the Parlor stanza 
sm led at, there is usually no more said about ‘‘ Peter 
Bell.” A puzzling obscurity hangs about its history. 
We have no positive knowledge why its publication was 
so iong delayed, nor, having been delayed, why it was 
at length determined upon. Yet it is not merely an im- 
portant but, to a thoughtful critic, an essential element 
in the comprehension of Wordsworth’s poetry. No one 
who examines that body of literature with sympathetic 
attention should be content to overlook the piece in 
which Wordsworth’s theories are pushed to their fur- 
thest extremity. : 

When “ Peter Bell” was published, in April, 1819, 
the author remarked that it had “ nearly survived its 
minority; for it saw the light in thesummer of 1798.” 
It was therefore composed at Alfoxden, that plain stone 
house in Somersetshire, which Dorothy and William 
Wordsworth rented for the sum of £22, for one year, 
the rent covering ‘‘a large park, with seventy head of 
deer.” 1t was in this delicious place, under the shadow 
of ‘* smooth Quantock’s airy ridge,” that Wordsworth’s 
genius came of age. It was during the twelve months 
spent here that Wordsworth lost the final traces of the 
old traditional account of poetry. It was here tha’ the 
best of the ‘* Lyrical Ballads” were written, and from 
this house the first volume of that epoch-making collec- 
tion was forwarded to the press. Among the poems 
written at Alfoxden ‘“ Peter Bell” was prominent, but 
we hear little of it except from Hazlitt, who, taken 
over to the Wordsworths’ by Coleridge from Nether 
Stowey, was on a first visit permitted to read ‘“ the 
sibylline Jeaves ” and on the second had the rare pleasure 
of hearing Wordsworth himself chant ‘‘ Peter Bell ” in 
his ‘‘ equable, sustained and internal” manner of recita- 
tion, under the ash trees of Alfoxden Park. I do not 
know whether it has been noted that the landscape of 
‘*Peter Bell,” altho localized in Yorkshire by the banks of 
the river Swale, is yet pure Somerset incharacter. The 
poem was composed, without doubt, as the poet tramped 





to work for their own support at all is degrading, and to 


over the grassy hights of the Quantock Hills, or de- 


he went, down into one sylvan comb after another. To 
give it its proper place among the writings of the school, 
we must remember that it belongs to the same group 
as “ Tintern Abbey ” and ‘* The Ancient Mariner.” 
Why, then, was it not issued to the world with these? 
Why was it locked up in the poet’s desk for twenty-one 
years, and shown, during that time, as we gather from 
its author’s language to Southey, to few even of his 
close friends? To these questions we find no reply 
vouchsafed, but perhaps it is not difficult to discover 
one. Every revolutionist in literature or art produces 
some composition in which he goes further than in any 
other in his defiance of recognized rules and conven- 
tions. It was Wordsworth’s central theory that no sub- 
ject can be too simple and no treatment too naked for 
poetic purposes. His poems written at Alfoxden are 
precisely those in which he is most audacious in carry- 
ing out this principle, and nothing, even of his, is quite 
so simple or quite so naked as “‘ Peter Bell.” Hazlitt, a 
very young man, strongly prejudiced in favor of the 
new ideas, has given usa notion of the amazement with 
which he listened to these pieces of Wordsworth, altho 
he was ‘‘ not critically or skeptically inclined.” Others, 
we know, were deeply scandalized. I have little doubt 
that Wordsworth himself considered that, in 1798, his 
own admirers were scarcely ripe for the publication of 
** Peter Bell.” 

In 1819 much was changed. The poet was now in his 
fiftieth year, The epoch of his true productiveness was 
closed; all his best works, except the *‘ Prelude,” were 
before the public; and altho Wordsworth was by no 
means widely or generally recognized as a great poet, 
there was a considerable audience ready to receive with 
respect whatever so interesting a person should put for- 
ward. Moreover, a new generation had come to the 
front; Scott’s series of verse-romances was closed; Byron 
was in mid-career; there were young men of extraordi- 
nary and somewhat disquieting talent—Shelley, Keats 
and Leigh Hunt—all of whom were supposed to be, al- 
tho characters of a very reprehensible and even alarming 
class, yet distinctly respectful in their attitude toward 
Mr. Wordsworth. It seemed safe to publish ‘ Peter 
Bell.” 

Accordingly the thin octavo described at the head of 
this article duly appeared in April, 1819. It was so tiny 
that it had to be eked out with the sonnets written to W. 
Westall’s Views, and it was adorned by an engraving of 
Bromley’s, after adrawing specially made by Sir George 
Beaumont to illustratethe poem. A letter to Beaumont, 
unfortunately without a date, in which this frontispiece 
is discussed, seems to suggest that the engraving was a 
gift from the artist to the poet Wordsworth, “in sorrow 
for the sickly taste of public in verse,” opining that he 
cannot afford the expense of such a frontispiece as Sir 
George Beaumont suggests. In accordance with these 
fears, no doubt, an edition of only five hundred was 
published; but it achieved a success which Wordsworth 
had neither anticipated nor desired. There was a gen- 
eral guffaw of iaughter, and all the copies were imme- 
diately sold. Within a month a ribald public received 
another edition, only to discover, with disappointment, 
that the funniest lines were omitted. No one admired 
‘* Peter Bell.” The inner circle was silent. Sir Walter 
Scott openly lamented that Wordsworth should exhibit 
himself ‘* crawling on all fours, when God has given 
him so noble a countenance to lift to heaven.” Byron 
mocked aloud, and, worse than all, the young men from 
whom so much had been expected, les jeunes féroces, 
leaped on the poor, uncomplaining Ass like so many 
hunting leopards. The air was darkened by hurtling 
parodies, the arrangement of which is still a standing 
crux to the bibliographers. 

It was Keats’s friend, John Hamilton Reynolds, who 
opened the attack. His parody (‘‘ Peter Bell. A Lyr- 
ical Ballad.” London, Taylor and Hessey. 1819) was 
positively in the field before the original. It was said, 
at the time, that Wordsworth, feverishly awaiting a 
specimen copy of bis own ‘‘ Peter Bell” from town, 
seized a packet which the mail brought him, only to find 
that it was the spurious poem which had anticipated 
Simon Pure. The Times protested that the two poems 
must be from the same pen. Reynolds had probably 
seen proofs of the genuine poem; his preface is a close 
imitation of Wordsworth’s introduction, and the stan- 
zaic form in which the two pieces are written is iden- 
tical. On the other hand, the main parody is made up 
of allusions to previous Wordsworth publications, and 
shows no acquaintance with the story of Peter Bell. 
Reynolds’s whole pamphlet—preface, text and notes—is 
excessively clever, and touches up the bard at a score of 
tender points. It catches the sententious tone of Words- 
worth deliciously. and it closes with this charming 
stanza: 

“He quits that moonlight yard of skulls, 
And still he feels right glad. and smiles 
With moral joy at that old tomb; 
Peter’s cheek recalls its bloom, 
And as he creepeth by the tiles, 
He mutters ever— W. W. 
Never more will trouble you, trouble you.’ ” 

‘* Peter Bell the Second,” as it is convenient, tho not 
strictly accurate, to call Reynolds’s ‘‘ antenatal Peter,” 
was more popular than the original. By May there had 
been called fora third edition, which cuutains fresh 





scended at headlong pace, mouthing and murmuring as 


stanzas and additional notes. Another parody, which . 
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ridiculed the affection for donkeys displayed by both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, was called ‘‘The Dead 
Asses: A Lyrical Ballad”; and an elaborate production, 
the author of which I have not been able to discover, 
was published later on in the year, ‘‘ Benjamin the Wag- 
goner” (Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, 1819), whicb, altho 
the title suggests ‘‘ The Waggoner ” of Wordsworth, is 
entirely taken up with making fun of *‘ Peter Bell.” 
This parody, and it is certainly neither pointless nor 
unskillful, chiefly deals with the poet’s fantastic Pro- 
logue. Finally, nolessa person than Shelley, writing 
to Leigh Hunt from Florence, in November cf the same 
year, inclosed a ‘‘ Peter Bell the Third,” which he de- 
sired should be printed, yet so as completely to conceal 
the name of the author. Perhaps Hunt thought it in- 
discreet to publish this not very amusing skit, and it did 
not see the light till long after Shelley’s death. Finally, 
as tho the very spirit of parody danced in the company 
or this strange poem, Wordsworth himself chronicled 
its ill fate in a sonnet imitated from Milton’s defense of 
** Tetrachordon,” singing how, on the appearance of 
*¢ Peter Bell,” 
‘*a harpy brood 
On Bard and Hero clamourously fell."’, 

Of the poem which enjoyed so singular a fate, Lord 
Houghton has quietly remarked that it could not have 
been written by aman witha strong sense of humor, 
This is true of every part of it; of the stiff and self-suffi- 
cient preface and of the grotesque prolog, both of 
which in all probability belong to 1819, no less than of 
the story itself, in its three cantos or parts, which bears 
the stamp of Alfoxden and 1798, The tale is not less 
improbable than uninteresting. In the First Part, a very 
wicked potter or itinerant seller of pots, Peter Bell, 
being lost in the woodland, comes to the borders of a 
river, and thinks to steal an ass which he finds pen- 
sively hanging its head over the water. Peter Bell 
presently discovers that the dead body of the master of 
the ass is floating in the river jvst below. (The poet, 
as he has naively recorded, read this incident in a 
newspaper.) In the Second Part, Peter drags the dead 
man to land, and starts, on the ass’s back, to find the 
survivors, In the Third | art, a vague spiritual chas- 
tisemevt falls on Peter Bell for his previous wickedness. 
Plot there is no more than this, and if proof were 
wanted of the inherant innocence of Wordsworth’s 
mind, it is afforded by the artless struggles which he 
makes to paint a very wicked man. Peter Bell has had 
twelve wives; he is indifferent to primroses upon a 
river’s brim, and he beats asses when they refuse to stir. 
This is really all the evidence brought against one who 
is described, vaguely, as combining all vices that ‘“ the 
cruel city breeds.” 

That which close students of the genius of Words- 
worth will always turn to seek in ‘‘ Peter Bell” is the 
sincere sentiment of Nature and the studied simplicity 
of language which inspires its best stanzas. The narra- 
tive is clumsy in the extreme, and the attempts at wit 
and sarcasm ludicrous. Yet it contains exquisite things. 
The Primros? stanzu is known to every one; this is not 
so familiar: 

“ The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If | along that lowly way, 
With sympathetic heart may stray 
And with a soul of power.” 

It is when he wishes to describe how Peter Bell be- 
came aware of the dead body floating under the nose of 
the patient ass, that Wordsworth loses himself in un- 
couthsimiles. Peter thinksit is the moon, then the re- 
flection of acloud, then a gallows, a coffin, a shroud, a 
stone idol, a ring of fairies, a tiend. Last of all the poet 
makes the Potter, who is gazing at the corpse, exclaim: 

“Is ita party in a parlour? 
Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm'‘d— 
Some sipping puach, some sipping tea, 
But, as you by their faces see. 
All silent, and all damn’d!” 

So deplorable is the waggishness of a person, however 
gifted, who has nosense of humor! This simile was too 
much for the gravity even of intimate friends, like 
Soutbey and Lamb, and after the first edition it disap- 
peared. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


BY J. H. HOPKINS, D.D, 





CHANGES 





Semper eadem, as we all know, is the claim of the 
Church of Rome: *‘ Always the same,” altho every one 
acquainted with Church History knows that it is untrue 
in fact. There is very considerable difference between 
the Courch of Pope Alexander VI and the Church of 
Pope Leo XILI, and there is no slight difference between 
the Roman Church of Leo XIII and that of Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore. The Church of Rome in this 
country is slowly but steadily being modified by its en- 
vironment, and the entire results of that change are 
healthful for the present, and encouraging for the future. 

This is seen in doctrine, in discipline and in worship. 

It is seen in doctrine, because the buik of the popu- 
lation of this country being Protestant, the Roman 





preachers have in mind constantly the possibility of 
some Protestants being among their hearers—especially 
in their larger and more influential congregations—and 
they are specially anxious not to offend them too 
sharply. Often an entire sermon may be heard from a 
Roman pulpit which might be preached in one of ours 
without the change of a word. In other cases, there is 
only a sentence or two out of the way, which might 
easily be omitted without being missed. Meanwhile, 
the more odious or corrupt dogmas are seldom touched 
on, and then but lightly. In this way, tho the preach- 
ers themselves may be thoroughgoing, yet the multi- 
tudes taught are gradually being shaped by the modified 
teaching, whether orno. And it cannot be helped. 

In discipline similar influences are at work. Nation- 
ality is seen to be an unmanageable element. When 
our Roman Catholic population was nearly all Irish, it 
was comparatively easy to have them politically con- 
trolled by the priesthood. But here, Fenianism bas 
been a great and undesigned blessing. The Pope cares 
a great deal more for the influence of Eogland than for 
that of Ireland, and to please England is willing to help 
to put down the national aspirations of the Irish. But 
whenever a sharp clash has come, politics is on top, and 
the Pope is on the under side. So, too, when the 
Roman population of a town is part Canadian and part 
Irish, it is almost impossible to make them train in the 
same political party. If the Irish are D2mocrats, the 
Canadians will be Republicans. And similar discrepan- 
cies will be found where there are masses of Romanists, 
of German, or Hungarian, or Italian, or Polish nation- 
ality, The national element is always the stronger of 
the two. What Papal leadership means was shown not 
long ago when the Pope came out against the Knights 
of Labor, and Cardinal Gibbons went to Rome, con- 
verted the Pope from the error of his ways, and turned 
him up on the other side. 

In worship, too, there are heathful changes going on. 
In the prominence given to the ordinance of preaching, 
American Romanism is already very different from the 
ordinary practice of old Roman Catholic countries. 
And they are learning to give more and more of their 
service in English, so that their people can more intelli- 
gently take part. And this tendency will grow stronger 
and stronger. 

Their laity, too, are learning to come to the front with 
no little force and point. Great pecuniary scandals, 
such as that of Archbishop Purcell’s brother in Obio, 
are gradually opening the eyes of their laity, and they 
are slowly but steadily gaining a position in which they 
can help to manage the vast properties to which they 
wholly contribute. In the independent expressicn of 
opinion, too, they are making themselves felt most 
strikingly, as was seen at the great celebration with 
which the Roman University at Washington was inau- 
gurated, 

Another important point must not be overlooked. 
The *‘ miracles,” like those of Lourdes and La Salkette, 
which are so prominent a feature in foreign Romanism, 
do not happen here. If they are needed for the conver- 
sion of unbelievers, there is no country where they 
would be more advisable. But whenever anything of 
the kind has been started here, it bas always been in 
some out-of-the-way rural locality, and at once the 
mandate has come down from headquarters: ‘‘ Stop 
that! that won’t do in this country!’”’ and the ** mira- 
cles” always stop at once. 

Our public school system, too, has been the means of 
softening to a very great degree the intense prejudices 
of thousands of Romanists, opening their minds and 
hearts in all their after lifein a way that they would 
otherwise never have known. 

Perhaps the most powerful influence of all—tho it is 
really only the swm of all—is in the position which their 
leading cardinals, prelates and priests are compelled to 
take, in regard to the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can liberty. When Cardinal Gibbons proclaims from 
the housetops that the Roman Church has always been 
‘‘the zealous promoter of religious liberty,” we should 
like to see his Eminence study up the History of the In- 
quisition! And when he boasts of Magna Charta as the 

work of his Church, he seems to forget that the Arch- 
bishop Langton, who led in that noble work was excom- 
municated by the Pope for doing it! and that the same 
Pope declared Magna Charta to be null and void; but 
nobody minded his brutum fulmen then, any more than 
they do now. To be sure, in order to talk like American 
citizens, the Cardinal and all the rest of them are com- 
pelled to go dead against the Encyclical and Syllabus, 
and ever so much more; but they do it; they do it unani- 
mously; and all their people go with them most heartily. 
In all these things, and many more, they are really ap- 
proxmating the re-union of Christendom, whether they 
know it or not. And as the first and the worst of the evils 
that brought about the disunion of Coristendom,were of 
Romin origin, those of us who can see these healthy 
changes going on, may surely thank God and take cour- 
age. 

Troy, N. Y. 
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DaAvip A. WELLS, the eminent Free Trader of Norwich, 
Conn., has received a gold medal from the jury on social 
and economic matters of the French Exposition of 1889, in 
recognition of his contributions to economic science and 
literature, 





THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 








A RECENT telegram announced the adoption by the 
Federation Convention of a Constitution for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, of which the following is an 
abstract: 


The Colonies will be called States. The Governor Gener- 
al will be appointed by the Queen at a salary of not less 
than £10,000a year. The Governor General will be the 
commander-in chief of the naval and military forces. The 
Governor General’s assent is required for all measures, and 
he will have the power of reserving any measures for the 
Queen’s approval. Her Majesty in Council may disallow 
any bill, within two years after its receipt. 

The Senate will Consist of eight members from each 
State, chosen bythe Parliament of each State, for six 
years, half retiring every three years; and the President of 
the Senate will be chosen by the Senate itself. The Powers 
of the Senate will be co-ordinate with those of the Lower 
House, except with regard to appropriation and taxation 
bills, which the Senate may affirm or reject, but not 
amend. In the case of bills which the Senate may not 
amend, it may return the same to the Lower House, with 
a message requesting it toomit or amend any item, and 
the Lower House may, on receiving such a message, if it 
thinks fit, make such omissions or amendments. 

The House of Representatives will be elected every three 
years by the people of the several States in proportion to 
their population, on a basis of one member to every 30,000 
inhabitants, the mimimum number of members for each 
State being four. 

Laws appropriating revenue or imposing taxation shal] 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

The members of both Houses will receive £500 each, per 
annum. 

The Executive power vested in the Queen will be exer- 
cised by the Governor General, advised by a council of 
seven ministers, who may sit in either house, £15,000 to be 
set aside for the payment of the ministers. Ministers on 
appointment are not compelled to offer themselves for 1e- 
election. ; 

Tte Parliament of the Commonwealth will have power 
to make laws on any of the following subjects: 

1. The regulation of trade and commerce with other 
countries and among the States. 

2. Custom, Excise and Bounties. 

3. The raising of money by any other mode or system 
but taxation must be uniform throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

4. The borrowing of money on public credit. 

5. The Postal and Telegraphic services. 

6. Military and Naval defenses. 

7. Navigation and Shipping. 

8. Ocean beacons; buoys, lighthouses and lightships. 

9. Quarantine. 

10. Fisheries. 

11. Census and Statistics. 

12. Currency, coinage and iegal tender. 

13. Banking, the incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money. 

14. Weights and measures, 

15. Bills of exchange. 

i6. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

17. Copyright, patents and trademarks. 

18. Naturalization and aliens. 

19. The status of foreign corporations and those formed 
within Australia. 

20. Marriage and divorce. 

21. The Service and execution of civil process and the 
judgments of the courts of one State in the other States. 

22. The recognition of the laws, records and judicial pro- 
ceedings of the various States, 

23 Immigration and emigration. 

24 The influx of criminals. 

25. External affairs and treaties. 

26. The relations of the Commonwealth to the islands of 
the Pacific. 

27. River navigation with respect to the purposes of two 
or more States. 

28 The control of railways with respect to transport for 
the purposes ot the Commonwealth. 

29. Matters referred to it by any State, but such law 
only to extend to the State or States by whom the matter 
is referred, and such as afterward adopt. such law. 

30. The exercise of legislative powers with respect to the 
affairs of Australia, which are at present exercised only by 
the Imperial Parliament or the Federal Council of Austra- 
lia. 

31. Matters necessary for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers. 

32. Manufacture of munitions of war. 

33. The affairs of people of any race, regarding whom it 
is deemed necessary to make special] laws not applicable to 
the general community. But this power is not extended 
to the aborigines of Australia, or the Maoris of New Zea- 
land. 

34. The Government of any Territory, surrendered by any 
State, for the Seat of Government or other purposes. 

35. Matters relating toa department of the public ser- 
vices transferred to the executive of the Commonwealth. 

This is the draf:, stripped of legal verbosities of the 
. new Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia; I 
say druft advisedly, because it is by no means certain 
that it will become a law and fact in its present 
shape. 

The larger colonies, larger in point of population,New 
South Wales and Victoria, complain that they will have 
to submit to the dictates of the smaller colonies if the 
Senate is to have equal powers, because each colony, 








whatever its population, is to have the same number of 
Senators—eight. 
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The smaller colonies complain that they will be swal- 
lowed up by the larger, because the Lower House will 
receive one member for every thirty thousand inhabitants 
ina colony. 

And Tasmania, which has 120,000 inhabitants, entitling 
it to just four members, will feel most aggrieved of all 
because West Australia with only thirty or forty thou- 
sand, will have the same representation—there being a 
minimum of four members from each colony. 

It is not known what limits there will be to Australian 
indignation when the mother country refuses assent, 
as she assuredly will, to clauses 25 and 26, which give 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth the rights of 
regulating ‘‘external affairs and treaties” and “the re- 
lations of the commonwealth to the Islands of the 
Pacific—not to mention clause 30, which transfers to 
Australia, wholesale, the ‘‘exercise of legislative powers 
with respect to the affairs of ‘‘Australia, which are at 
present exercised only by the Imperial Parliament, or 
the Federal Council of Australia.” (This last sentence is 
unintelligible as the Federal Council was only advisory, 
and had no powers.) 

And the mothercountry may have a good deal to say 
about the control of *‘ the manufacture of munitions of 
war” and ‘‘the affairs of the people of any race re- 
garding whom it is necessary to make special laws, not 
applicable to the rest of the community” (meaning of 
course the Cainese and other “‘ coolies”’), tho she is less 
likely to make a stand about these than about the three 
clauses above mentioned. 

A primary point to notice is that this draft of the Con- 
stitution, in spite of its unanimous adoption by the Con- 
vention, is still entirely inthe air. 1t only becomes law 
when ratified by the legislatures of the various colonies, 
which will go to compose the Commonwealth. 

What they will do individually remains «xtremely 
doubtful. 

To start with, unless the two great Colonies of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales agree to sink their differ- 
ences, there can hardly be any Federation at all. But 
then New South Wales believes in Free Trade, while 
Victoria attributes all her marvelous wealth and success 
toa Protection as rigid as that of the United States, tho 
her tariffs are somewhat lower. And of course Uniform- 
ity of Tariffs, and Intercolonial Free Trade are the two 
principle planks of Federation. 

The British Australasian thinks it will be sufficient 
in the first instance if the three Eastern colonies (Victo- 
ria, New South Wales and Queensland) plus South Aus- 
tralia agree to federate, or even the first two and either 
of the latter. 

Peraaps they are right. New Zealand is so far off—a 
week’s steaming distance—that it hardly matters whether 
she comes in or stands aloof. And Tasmania, West 
Australia, Fiji and South New Guinea have such small 
populations that they cannot be of much importance for 
some years to come, 

This is, perhaps, fortunate, because West Australia, if 
her delegates represent her fairly, hasn’t much intention 
of coming in on the present ‘‘ basis of population.” She 
says, in other words: ‘‘ I’m the biggest of all the colo- 
nies, tho | have the smallest population, and it won’t 
pay me to come under these conditions.” Sir Samuel 
Griffith, the Premier of Queensland, actually moved 
that ‘*the Convention recommends that as soon as the 
Constitution has been adopted by three colonies the Im- 
perial Government be requested to take the necessary 
action to establish the Constitution in respect of these 
colonies”; and his motion was adopted. 

Sir Samuel, whose speech was one of the most notable 
in the whole Convention, made some very weighty re- 
marks about the clause that the Senate may affirm or 
reject, but not amend, appropriation and taxation bills. 
He said: 

“The concluding words specifying that the House of 
Representatives should have the sole power in originating 
and amending all bills, appropriating revenue, or imposing 
taxation, were quite inconsistent with the independent 
existence of a Senate representing the collective States, as 
part of the proposal involved the assumption that the two 
Houses should have equal power in the State, and that all 
that was done should be done with the concurrence of the 
people and the States. To be consistent, the leas$ they 
could give to the House representing the States was abso- 
lute power of veto in everything that the majority of the 
States thought should not be adopted, otherwise some 
peculiar situations might arise. The House of Represent- 
atives might, for instance, propose by bill to expesd a 
large sum upon defense in establishing a Federal arsenal 
at some particular place, or in raising a large body of 
troops, and might embody the vote in an Appropriation 
Act. Should the Senate, representing all the States, have 
power to veto that measure in the House of Representatives 
on a population basis, a majority of the members represent- 
ing only two States might otherwise have the power of en™ 
forcing such a scheme against the will of @ majority of 
States as represented in the Senate. They must be ex- 
ceedingly careful not to do anything which might have the 
effect of destroying the individuality of the States.” 

Sir Samuel points out a genuine danger. The whole 
population of Australia does not exceed four millions, 
and of these five-eighths live in the two colonies of 
Victoria and New South Wales. To give the House of 
Representatives absolute control of the finances means 
giving the two colonies of Victoria and New South 
Wales absolute control of the finances of the whole 





federation as often as they choose to act together; in 
practice, however, this might not be very often. There 
would be a tendency, I think, in the smaller colonies to 
draw round Victoria (where Australian sentiment is 
molded) against New South Wales, whose public men 
have not, so far, been adroit in conciliating the other 
colonies. ’ 

People wust not gather from what I have said that I 
think there is any doubt that federation will be accom- 
plished. That it will come, sooner or latter, more or 
less complete, I entertain no doubt whatever. 

In an excellent leading article on the future of Aus- 
tralia, published in this journal a few weeks ago, it was 
pointed out that Australia would probably in the years 
to come maintain a Munroe doctrine very aggressively. 
I think this is absolutely correct. It is my belief that 
as soon as ever Australia has grown sufficiently power- 
ful, she will intimate to France, Germany and Holland 
that they must resign their colonial possessions in her 
waters to her by sale or othcrwise. Their neighborhood 
would entail so much military and naval expenditure 
on her part that she would undergo any sacrifice of 
treasure, or blocd, to clear them out and have the 
whole matter settled for good. She might stretch her 
arms east as farasSamoa. Westward the Australian 
system ends with the island of Timor-Laut, beyond 
which Asiatic Flora and Fauna prevail, and what is 
more important to the question, ancient colonizations 
by other powers. 

At present there is no fear of Australia’s ‘‘ cutting the 
painter,” to use the colonial expression. She knows 
that it would settle forever the establishment of an 
Australian Reserve, 

France has a self-renouncing treaty with Great 
Britain, that neither of them should take away any 
more islands in the sea that lies between their respective 
possessions of New Caledonia and Australia. But France 
has no such self-renouncing treaty with Australia, and 
if Australia severed her connection with England to- 
morrow, on the next day France would help herself to 
the New Hebrides and all the other islands in Aus- 
tralian waters which she wanted, and the colonists 
would have to consider themselves very lucky if she 
was content with that and did not proceed to slap them 
for their impertinence to her, while they were holding 
on to to their mother’s skirts. 

Responsible Australian statesmen have recognized this, 
Mr. Service, late a Premier of Victoria, one of the 
shrewdest of them, has said on public occasions that 
Australia would have to face a military and naval ex- 
penditure of from seventy-five to a hundred million 
dollars, as a preliminary to severing the British Connec- 
tion now. 

Of course every one is conscious that Australia, with 
its vast opportunities for the production of wealth and 
population, willin not so very many years grow intoa 
nation strong enough to play the autocratin the south- 
eastern seas; but in the interval, until she has her 
twenty or twenty-five million people, she wlll have to 
continue under the British gis or suffer a curtailment 
of her future sphere. By separating now they would 
give France the opportunity of crippling them. She 
might perhaps establish herself in Australasian seas as 
threateningly as she once did in America, . 

But 1 am digressing a little. The exact standpoint at 
present is that the Convention, consisting of the best 
men in each colony, many of them, I might almost say 
half, premiers or ex-premiers, have voted unanimously 
for a draft of 4 Constitution for the Commonwealth of 
Australia, This might have been prophesied. To such 
men, the flower of the Colonies, such a noble idea would 
naturally appeal. Each one of them would have felt it 
a supreme moment, when Sir Henry Parkes, the venera- 
ble originator and figure-head of the Convention, said 
that it ‘‘ had breathed into the bill the breath of immor- 
tal life, and it would become the great foundation-stone 
whereon they would raise the temple of the Nationality 
of Australia.” 

But when it comes to getting the draft turned into 
law by the majority in each component colony, it will 
be a much harder song tosing. Sir Henry himself, and 
his Colonial Treasurer, have already fallen out about it 
in New South Wales. Sir Henry, who is a MacDonald 
at electioneering, doesn’t see any good in throwing away 
a safe twelve-months’ tenure of power, which he has 
before the general elections come on in New South 
Wales; this doesn’t look asif he was as much in ear- 
nest about Federation for its own sake as he would hke 
people to suppose. 

The treasurer, Mr. McMillan, is in dead earnest about 
it, and doesn’t see the good of waiting. 

Victoria will be prompt. Victorians love great ideas, 
and are willing to make sacrifices fur them. They have 
had the matter patriotically at heart from the very be- 
‘ginning, statesmen and people alike. They will be anx- 
ious to do their part. 

Queensland wiil also, I think, be forward, because 
both parties in Queensland are bidding for the glory of 
effecting the Federation. The party in power will be in 
a hurry to make the most of its lead, if it can get any- 
thing likea satisfactory guarantee that the less populous 
colonies will not be swamped by New South Wales and 
Victoria, South Australia is a very cautious and hesi- 
tating colony by tradition, and New Zealand is supposed 








to be coquetting. West Australians do not conceal 
their dread of the arrangement in iis present form. Tas- 
mania, being the fruit garden of Australia, has much to 
gain by intercolonial free trade, and is not large enough 
to expect to ever have any influence, so I shonld not 
fancy that she would delay for guarantees, Fiji and 
New Guinea don’t count yet. 

This is a résumé of the probable attitude of the colo- 
nies. I need not here discuss the arts with which con- 
stituencies will have to be coaxed into acquiescence. 

New YorK City. 
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VIRILITY IN FICTION. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





CERTAIN critics in England and in America have been 
recently insisting upon what they call ‘ virility” as a 
prime element in the novelist’s art. The word has been 
flung about until it is beginning to have the appearance 
of dancing before one’s eyes, look what way one will, 
and it seems to be time to examine it for the purpose of 
fixing itssignificance in literature. Itis an interesting 
word, as all words are that have an intimate relation- 
ship to the profoundest springs of life; it has a deep 
sub-meaning giving rise to remote yet fascinating sug- 
gestions. The Romans were a virile race in a good 
sense; the Greeks showed virility of another type; the 
American Indians wore it asa badge of their savage 
freedom. But if we take a thousand examples and 
make a composite of them we must sti!l feel that the 
meaning of our word is but feebly expressed and only 
regarding its grosser and less interestirg relations to 
life. p ° 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, writing of style, assumes 
that words are inflexible bits of material, and that, con- 
sequently, the artist in written expression is confined to 
a certain rigid limitation; but I think Mr. Stevenson 
overlooks the fact that each writer has a personal shad- 
ing that he gives to certain words, because, indeed, the 
thought is the word. One of the finest secrets of dic- 
tion is that which casts the subtle half-meanings of 
many words together into s:me one word with the 
effect seen when rubies, sapphires, emeralds and opals 
lend their tints to a central crystal itself colorless. Too 
many writers seem to feel no sympathy with this re- 
flected significance save when it has the fascination of 
evil, Our word" virile” is unfortunate in having fallen 
into the favor of those worshipers of putrescence who, 
like certain gay-winged flies, prefer the company of 
necrophores and garbage to that of honey-bees and 
flowers. To be virile in the esteem of these critics, a 
writer must see only the animal part of man, and even 
that part must be vitiated by debauchery in some form. 
Over against virility of such a cast is set the puerility of 
virtue, purity and honor. For instance, the debauchees 
depicted as men by Mr. Rudyard Kipling are thought by 
these critics to be ‘‘immensely virile,’ because they 
drink much brandy and gamble ferociously, to say noth- 
ing of brutal intrigue :nd a profusion of profane talk. 
No person seems to have observed that in truth these 
carousing fellows—these all-night bibbers and all-day 
defiers of moral law—are the weakest and most con- 
temptible men upon earth. They are not happy, they 
are not normal, they are not admirable in any way, and 
moreover, they are emasculate; any conscientious physi- 
ologist will say that this is so. The deepest and most 
inexorable laws of Nature make true virility depend 
upon virtue, purity, temperance. 

Sincere puerility, such as informs the brain of the 
youth who fancies himself a man because he is able to 
smoke a cigar and drink a glass of brandy, 1s not want- 
ing in the critic who measures virili‘y in literature by 
tbe amount of filth it can hold in solution. Some men, 
it is true, do not consider it filthy for a man to dangle 
around at the apron-strings of his neighbor’s wife with 
a view to seduction, and there are critics who regard 
the introduction of a ‘‘ virile” scoundrel of that sort into 
a fiction as a crowning proof of the author's virility. 
The fact most valuable to us all in this connection, if 
we were but virile enough to look at it boldly, is that 
men who care most for debaucheries and liaisons are 
essentially and substantially unsound men, men of weak 
will and bloated imagination—men whose passions are 
jaundiced, whose nerve-centers are inflamed, whose 
conscience is seared to a turn; they are not manly men; 
they are vulgar, hardened, brutal fellows, no matter in 
what society they move. 

I cannot account for the distinction which seems to 
be observed by critics between the downright harlot 
and the wife in *‘ good society ” who accepts the loving 
attentions of a ‘‘ virile” bachelor, or of the ‘ virile” 
husband of some other woman. In the light of a truly 
Christian civilization the poor, abandoned walker of the 
town who carries the badge of her depravity on her 
sleeve is a better woman than the wife and mother who 
desecrates a pure relation with even the contemplation 
of betrayal. Yet the definition which is fastening 
itself upon virility makes it in a way manly, and a sign 
of healthy vigor for a man to pursue the weak and un- 
derbred wife of his neighbor to her destruction. 

To my mind there is no difference in essentials be- 
tween a “ flirtation” (carried on between persons who 
could not honorably marry) and adultery or fornication. 
The married woman or the married man who “ flirts 
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seriously” with any one is alow, dirty and despicable 
wretch, and we all knowit. Still the critics who cry 
out after ‘‘ virile” literature deem fiction puerile and 
insipid if it doesn’t present some phase of illicit love. 
This view of fiction-making and of the human demand 
connected with fiction-reading has led some critics to 
predict that the novel of the future will discard the gir] 
heroine and deal with only the married woman and her 
loves. Strangely enough this prediction is coup'ed with 
another which foresays that the novelist of the future 
is to be woman! In other words ‘ virility” is passing 
from man to woman in the field of literary art! Of 
course along with this sort of pleading for the fiction of 
lewdness comes a flood of eulogy for certain women 
writers whose novels deal with the ‘‘ virility” of illicit 
passion. 

Coming back to the consideration of our word, let us 
not lose sight of the great sub-significance of virility, 
the spiritual and ethical value of which attaches to 
every bearing it has upon the art of fiction. The de- 
baucheries of city life have colored the urban vision toa 
degree and have affected the city standard of virility so 
that it has come to be believed by some that for a man 
to fall in love with a married woman is indisputable 
evidence of his sturdy masculinity; and this belief is 
beginning to assert itself in American fiction and to be 
thrust forward by American critics as necessary to the 
highest understanding of art. What seems to me the 
core of error in this view of manhood and of art is the 
want of true manliness in the very attitude assumed by 
its supporters. Not that these supporters are insincere, 
doubtless they are perfectly sincere; but it is unmanly 
to assert that men are brutes and to imply that women 
are no better, and this is precisely what is done by those 
who define virility in the terms of lechery and de- 
bauchery. 

What is virility? It is a strong and pure manhood— 
it is tender love based in virtue and spotless honor—it is 
courage strong enough to uphold right doing and to 
put aside temptation at its first approach—it is the basis 
of true chivalry, knowing but one wife, one love, one 
home, one brood of children, one law of the accomplish 
ment of life, which is the law of marriage sacredly hon- 
ored, In fiction, as in life, any other virility is spurious, 
poisonous, defiling. 1 have noticed that when a woman 
writes one of these so-called ‘ virile” novels she im- 
mediately sends her photograph to the engraver, and a 
little later she appears in a magazine with the upper 
limit of her corsage nearly coinciding with her waist- 
band, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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BY RICHARD T. ELY, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY, 


WE have thus far treated of socialism in the main 
from a general standpoint, but we may also look at it 
from the standpoint of different industrial classes. As 
has been already remarked, it is too often viewed exclu- 
sively from this latter standpoint, and has thus been 
presented as the theory of the industrial interests of a 
class. It would be a mistake, however, to forget that 
the wage-earning class comprises the masses of the peo- 
ple, and is so large that it can scarcely be called a class 
ata!ll. What truly benefits wage-earners must advance 
the interests of society as a whole. Moreover, as the 
wage-earners are those whose grievances under the 
present system are most pronounced, it would be a mis- 
take to neglect entirely to cal! attention to socialism as 
viewed from the standpoint of employés. 

First, socialism claims that earnings will be greatly 
increased because laborers will then enjoy the full prod- 
ucts of their Jabor, by which is meant all the product 
with no deductions for interest, profits and rent, which 
must cease to exist as separate and distinct factors in 
the distribution of products. Any fair treatment of 
rent, interest and profits will show that they are relative- 
ly a considerable item in national income, and the dis. 
tribution of these among workers wou'd make a very 
material addition to their earnings. The acceptance of 
this, however, does not involve the doctrine of surplus 
value advanced by Karl Marx, according to which em- 
ployers under the present system rob their employés of 
all the fruits of their toil over and abuve a quantity 
necessary for subsistence, called accordingly subsistence 
wages. Nor is it necessery even for the socialists to fol- 
low the example of the extremists, and to depreciate 
the services of the entrepreneur, or captains of indus. 
try, as they are called. Itisa plain fact that common 
ownersbip and management of the instruments of pro- 
duction must eliminate landowners and capitalists as a 
separate class. We have, in addition, to remember what 
has already been said about the increased production of 
wealth under socialism. 

What is important 1s the emancipation of the masses 
from the evils of the wage system. The wage system 
implies the purchase of labor, but labor is not some- 
thing which can be detached from a human being. 

Labor service involves a living personality, and he 
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who purchases labor must exercise at least a Jimited 
control over the person of the laborer. There is always 
danger that the purchase of labor will include the pur- 
chase of the Jaborer. It is one of the es-ential evils of 
the wages system that it too often involves degrading 
conditions forthe laborer whose labor 1s purchased. The 
employer vers often controls the means of subsistence 
of the employé, and w en this is the case it can mean 
nothing less than the control of the employé himself, 
taking men as we find them. Socialism promises to 
transform ‘‘ wage slaves into shareholders and public 
functionaries,” because the laborers under socialism are 
supposed to participate in making the arrangements to 
which they then voluntarily submit. Socialism means 
industrial democracy, or self-rule in the sphere of in- 
dustry,as political democracy means self-rule, self-gov- 
ernment, in the sphere of politics. The State is thought 
to be a better employer than a private individual, and 
to allow greater freedom. Even now, where there isa 
good civil service, workingmen often prefer emp!oy- 
ment in public establishments, on account of the more 
considerat: treatment and the larger degree of freedom 
allowed. 

Arrangements to render labor more agreeable have 
already been mentioned. It is anticipated that under 
socialism some of the genius now expended in rendering 
hotel parlors luxurious will be directed to the improve- 
ment of kitchens, and that in steamers crossing the 
ocean there will be a great improvement in the living 
and work rooms of sailors, stokers and other working- 
men, as there has been in recent years in the apartments 
d-signed for passengers. Fourier and other early sozial- 
ists held that all labor could be rendered positive pleas- 
ure. While this is an exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that it can be rendered more pleasurable than 
now. 

We must accustom ourselves, however, to look at this 
question of socialism more from thes andpoint of the 
emp’oyer and the general consumer. What does social- 
ism offer the employer? We can say that it claims to 
furnish him with a remedy for his relief from the 
almost intolerable evils of the present, such asa‘fimosity 
and suspicion on the part of employés, perpetual bicker- 
ings, poor workmanship, and a too general endeavor to 
render the smaliest service and secure the largest pay. 
What a comfort it would be to get rid of the trials and 
annoyances connected with the modern servant! How ex- 
tremely difficult it is to get good work done! We try 
and try, and keep on trying to find a workman t‘or- 
oughly competent and honest, until in sheer despair we 
declare that there are none such! Is this altogether a 
delightful condition of things for the employer? I do 
not think so. It is not pleasant, either, to be brought 
into contact with rude and coarse subordinates. Social- 
ism, then, may be urged, not because workingmen are 
angels suffering under tasks imposed by masters who 
are devils, but it may be urged precisely because work- 
ingmen are so frequently ignorant, low in tastes, im- 
moral, and inferior to other classes. 

John Stuart Mill has put all this very well in the fol- 
lowing words: 

*“ The total absence of justness or fairness in the relations 
between the two is as marked on the side of the employed 
as $n that of the employers. We look in vain amony the 
working classes in general for the just pride which will 
choose to give good work for good wages; for the most part 
their sole endeavor is to receive as much and return as 
little in the way of service as possible. It will sooner or 
later become insupportable for the employing classes to 
live in cl»se and hourly contact with persons whose inter- 
ests and feelings are in hostility to them.” 

What does socialism offer the professional classes? 
Under socialism there must be room for the services of 
those who are peculiarly adapted for intellectual call 
ings. At the present time, as we all know, the ranks of 
the professional classes are overcrowded, because people 
who do not naturally belong to them at all press up into 
them on account of the unpleasant conditions con- 
nected with the struggle below. As the concentration 
of business increases and the number of desirable places 
in the business world brcomes relatively smaller and 
more difficult to secure, we may expect this pressure to 
increase. The result is the poor charac'er of much pro- 
fessional work, and a deterioration in the standards of 
the professional classes. Jf the other pursuits of life 
were rendered more attractive, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that there would be the same eagerness on the 
part of unfit persons to enter the professional classes, 
and this would be more agree ble for those who natur- 
ally belong in them, and the result would be beneficial 
to society a3 a whole. 

We have now arrived at a point where it may be well 
to sum up the socialist ideal; and perhaps it cannot 
be better done than by quoting some words of Mr. Kir- 


kup, who separates it into five component parts. The 
socialist ideal, according to him, means: 
“1. Asociety based on useful work or service. It must 


be a commonwealth of men ready to be useful. 

“2. A society based on associated or co-operative indus- 
try, instead of the old forms of economic subjection, sla- 
very, serfdom and wage labor. 

**3. That the economical development of the industrial 
revolution be made subservient to human good, instead of 
being controlled by private self-interest. 

“*4. A more equitable economic system, serving as a basis 
for a freer, better and more beautiful life than the present. 








“5. The unity and harmony of interests within the 
human society, beginning with the most elementary social 
group, the village community or the local body of indus- 
trialists, and eventually extending to the whole human 
race. 


“Such a system means the democratic control of govern- 
ment, central and local, and the co operative control of 
industry by the free, intelligent and industrious people. 
In short, socialism means democracy in politics; unselfish- 
ness, altruism or Christian ethics; in economics, the prin- 
ciple of co-operation or association.”’ 

Finally, socia'ism has rendered a real service of no 
mean importance in the discussion which it has pro- 
voked concerning the true sphere of the State, leading 
us to separate more s»arply in theory public and private 
functions. The result of this discussion has, in my 
opinion, made it clear that the industrial functions of 
government ought to be widely extended 1n order to 
produce harmony in the workings of the social organ- 
ism. It has shown us that there are such things as nat- 
ural monopolies, and that these ought to be owned and 
managed by government. It has also made it plain that 
there are certain prominent interests of the nation, like 
forests, which can be adequately guarded only by the 
State. Of all this more hereafter. 

A few words may be added concerning the] relation 
between socialism and nationalism. The scheme ad- 
vocated by Mr. Bellamy and his friends is called nation- 
alism, and yet it is nothing but old-fashioned socialism. 
There seem to me to be scarcely any novel features in 
the program of the nationalists. Mr. Bellamy has, how- 
ever, made an admirable presentation of at least certain 
attractive features of socialism, and has developed well 
some ethical ideas too often overlooked. His ingenious 
plan for preserving freedom in the choice of occupation 
deserves mention. It is to vary the length of the work- 
ing day in such a manner that the attractions of differ- 
ent pursuits shall be equal. He is even wil'ing to 
shorten the working day of any peculiarly disagreeable 
and dangerous occupation to an hour a day, with long 
vacations, if it should be necessary in order to secure a 
sufficient number of volunteers for that occupation. 
Some things which might be said in criticism of } is 
proposal will not now be mentioned. 

The organization of society on a military basis for in- 
dustrial pursuits is an idea perhaps better worked out 
by Mr. Bellamy than by any predecessor, and it is a 
strong feature of his book ‘‘ Looking Backward.” The 
military idea is one which, after all, has a powerful 
hold on humanity, and the benefits of service in an 
army are very considerable for the nation, both physi- 
cally, industrially and inteliectually. <A large propor- 
tion of the best brains of the world have been for cen- 
turies expended in the development of military organi- 
zation in all its details, and private industry has never 
yet succeeded in the formation of any organization 
which can for one moment be compared with the 
German army. Manifestly if military organization 
were used for industrial purposes rather than war, some 
at least of the peculiar evils and hardships which attend 
it would disappear. It is, then, well to ask the ques- 
tion, Can we not use the achievements of military 
genius for the cultivation of the arts of peace and the 
promotion of human well-being, and thus utilize the mil- 
itary idea which appeals so powerfully to men, and, for 
that matter, to women? 

General Walker, in his annual address before the re- 
cent American Economic Association, spoke of nation- 
alism as pseudo-socialism, and said that the nationalists 
were not converted political economists, but men who 
never had been political economists. He asserted that 
they were just beginning their studies in economics and 
would, in the course of time, become sound political 
econemists. It hardly seems to me correct to speak of 
nationalism as pseudo-socialism, but it is undoubtedly 
true that the nationalists of this country are generally 
extremely poor po'itical economists, and in this respect 
cannot be compared with the older socialists. The study 
of political economy might not convert them from 
nationalism, but it would make their writings more 
interesting and profitable, and they would no longer 
make such a light and easy thing of the transformation 
of the present order into sociali-m. If one looks at the 
list of books on economics recommended in The Nation- 
alist, it will be found, I think, sufficient proof of what 
I have said. It is indeed a motley collection, and locks 
as if some one might have gone into an o!d junk-shop, 
found a shelf-ful of books labe!ed ** Political Economy,” 
and copied their titles. If this is not enough proof, a 
perusal] of the writings in The Nationalist, and a com- 
parison of them witb a book like the ‘‘Fabian Essays,” 
will certainly be sufficient to convince one. The New 
Nation, Mr. Bellamy’s weekly,which has succeeded the 
now defunct Nationalist is a decided improvement, it 
must be acknowledged, and shows a better grasp of 
economics. 

I ought frankly to state that there are those who have 
given attention to social science, and who attach greater 
value than I have done to Mr. Bellamy’s contribution 
to the literature of socialism, Mr. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, the distinguished natural scientist, whose recent 
work on Darwinism has attracted so much attention, uses 
these words in a letter which he wro‘e to me some time 
since and allows me to quote: 


‘From boyhood, when I was an ardent admirer of Robert 
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Owen, I have been interested in socialism, but reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that it was impracticable, and also 
tosome extent repugnant to my ideas of individual liberty 
and home privacy; but \ r. Bellamy has completely altered 
my views on this matter. He seems to me to have shown 
that real, not merely delusive liberty, together with full 
scope for individualism and complete home privacy, is 
compatible with the most thorough industrial socialism— 
and henceforth I am heart and soul with him.” 








School and College. 
SCIENCE VS. PHILOSOPHY AT WASHINGTON. 


BY A, TOLMAN SMITH, 


AMID the dazzling achievements and the brilliant gener- 
alizations of science it is well to remember that after all 
man owes much more to philosophical speculation than to 
formal analysis, to the spirit that soars and sings than to 
the spirit that peeps and inventories. Unfortunately, 
where science has excessive development the majority of 
its devotees do not rise above the peeping stage, mediocrity 
being the common endowment. Hence the earth-bound 
vision and a fragment for the whole. 

In respect to religion, science claims to hold neutral 
ground; practically, however, the ciaim fails. The preva- 
lent situation is significantly expressed in a recent article 
by Frederic W. H. Myers. ‘‘Gradually,” says that essay- 
ist, ‘the educated world—that part of it, at least, which 
science leads—is waking up to find that not mere trifles or 
traditions only, but the great hope which inspired their 
fathers aforetime is insensibly vanishing away.” But the 
aspirations and the activities of the Christian world are 
the outcome of its hope. “That which makes us men,” 
said the Bishop of Durham in a recent eloquent address, 
‘*is the capacity for regarding the eternal.’”’ This is exact- 
ly the capacity which science does not foster. Hence wher- 
ever science is most assiduously cultivated, there also 
should provision be made for other forms of intellectual 
activity. Herein lies the argument for a national univer- 
sity; University ideals are catholic: embodied in an ipsti- 
tution, they are strong enough, as the Bishop of Durham 
expresses it, ‘‘to prevent the overpowering dominance of a 
popular pursuit.”’ 

Washington, which is easily the scientific center of our 
country, has suffered particularly from such dominance. 
The higher philosophy, whose office it is, according to Dr. 
McCosh, ‘*to meet and exp2se the doubting spirit,” bas 
here been stifled or scouted. Until the establishment of 
the Catholic University there was nothing to withstand 
the withering agnosticism of science— nothing, at least, but 
secondary schools and a little flurry of theosophy which 
served to divert and amuse society. 

The new institution has addressed itself fearlessly to the 
task of rounding out and completing the intellectual hori- 
zon of the Capital. Its public lectures have been equally 
divided between natural phenomena and the prevailing 
types of philosophy, or, in other words, between the sub- 
ject matter of the mathematical and the speculative 
sciences. The plan was a wise one. It gave due recogni- 
tion to a favorite pursuit, and at the same time exposed 
its limitations. The results are already apparent in the 
wider range of topics and the more liberal spirit of intel- 
lectual circles, and in a gradually rising enthusiasm with 
respect to various projects for the increase of liberal cal- 
ture, such as the Methodist University and the University 
Extension movement. 

It is interesting tu note that just at this juncture science 
itself is beginning to give recognition to a class of phe- 
nomena that have an important bearing upon the doctrine 
ofimmortality. The well attested facts of hypnotism and 
telepathy, the demonstrated existence of unconscious 
mental processes, the attention which foreign savants, like 
Lombroso in Italy and Mesmer and De Puységur in 
France, are giving to these phenomena, have had their in- 
fluence upon our own scientists, more than one of whom 
stands ready to avow that the *‘ question of the survival of 
man after death has become a branch of experimental 
psychology.’’ It is not impossible that by the time the 
Methodist University is an accomplished reality, scientific 
investigation may be turning round to the support of 
Christian hope. 


+ 
> 





IN a number of German Universities the political 
head of the country is also the official head of the Univer 
sity. Thus the King of Saxony isthe Rector Magnificen- 
tissimus of Leipzig, and in this capacity visits that famous 
institution at least once a year, attending the iectures of 
prominent members of the various faculties, inquiring 
into the condition of the schoo), and in general showing a 
personal interest in its weal and wo. Uatil quite recently 
the Crown Prince of Prussia occupied a similar position at 
Breslau, but as the present Prince is yet a child his office 
is filled by the regular Ractor, elected from the University 
Senate, until be is declared of age. The University of 
Giessen bas lately taken a similar step, and at the request 
of Rector and Senate, the Grand Duke of Hessen is now 
the Rector Magnificentissimus of that school. 


.... The Catholic University at Washington has received 
a most generous gift of real estate valued at not less than 
$500,000 from the Rev. James McMahon, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Romaao Catholic Church, Duane Street and City 
Hall Place, the oldest Roman Catholic pastor in New York 
City. This property represents the result of careful in- 
vestment of a few thousand dollars received by Father Mc- 
Mabon from his family when he was a young man, and 
does not include any money received as salary, all of which 
has gone for household expenses and in gifts to the poor, to 
whom he has always been a devoted, unwearied friend. 


....At the annual commencement of the Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, on the 15th of April, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Dr. 





8 
Daniel G. Briaton, of Philadelphia, in recognition of hi 
scientific researches in the fields of anthropology and 
ethnology. 


-..-The settlement of the Fayerweather will gives Ham- 
ilton College what it has long wanted—such an addition 
to its general fund as will more than cover the annual def- 
icit that has for some time been met by private subscrip- 
tion. There is quite an effort to secure the $100,000 for an 
additional Latin Scientific course; but desirable as that 
would be, the Trustees take for their motto: ‘** Necessities 
first, luxuries last,” and will probably prefer a solid foun- 
dation to additional superstructure. 


....The number of women in attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva is 147, of whom 73 are matriculateca and can- 
didates for degrees. The Russian contingent is 61, while 
16 are from Oriental countries, 34 are from Geneva, and the 
rest from other European lands. 


....Prof. L. B. R. Briggs has been appointed dean of 
Harvard University to succeed Professor Smith who has 


resigned. 
Music. 


BY E, IREN.ZUS STEVENSON, 














ON Tuesday evening, tothe yet rather modest record of 
lccal performances of works of some considerable dimen- 
sions that are of American origin, was added the first pro- 
duc'ion of an oratorio, “ The Captivity,” composed to an 
early oratorio book from Oliver Goldsmith by Maximilian 
Vogrich, now of this city. The score is dedicated to the 
well known and very capable Metiopolitan Musical So- 
ciety, and the director of that body, Mr. William R. Chap- 
man, who has been much interested in the presentation, as 
conductor of it, had under his baton that Society’s force of 
singers and several other vocal clubs, making a full chorus 
of about 800 voices. There was a well-selected orchestra, 
and as soloists, Mrs. Maximilian Vogrich, soprano, Miss 
Hedwig Essicke (Reil), contralto, and the Messrs. Andreas 
Dippel, tenor, Frederic C. Hilliard, baritone, and Emil 
Fischer, bass. The work is smoothly and at times ¢ffect- 
ively written. It contains some graceful melody and clever 
suggestions of the Orientalism proper to its subject—the 
lamentations, in so!os and choruses, of the exiled tribes by 
Babylon’s waters, the taunts and threats of their Chaldean 
victors, ard, last, the announcement to them that Cyrus has 
overcome the Chaldees and that Judah is to be restored. 
But the music throughout is conceived and executed ina 
secular and superficial style, completely below the standard 
of true oratorio and at vo point conveying that impression 
of religious feeling and musieal dignity demanded in 
sacredoratorio. Its melodiousness is closely in kinship to 
Italian opera and, except for its instrumentation, to Ital- 
ian opera of the old school, while of contrapuntal solidity 
it offers nothing solid. Mr. Vogrich has composed music 
for a little secular cantata of an opera instead of composing 
an oratorio; and that phrase will sum up “ The Captivi- 
ty’s’’ essential quality. Part of the score’s weakness or 
ineffectiveness is to be charged upon the feeble platitudes 
of its text—a juvenile production ot Goldsmith that has 
as much literary relation to his adult genius as an artist’s 
childish drawing book to his exhibition pictures. The 
performance was efficient as to the soloists, especially in 
the case of Mrs. Vogrich, a singer with noble style anda 
beautiful voice. The chorus did their part with much 
good will,and a large volume of sound, rather thah certi- 
tude of intonation or accuracy of expression. 

The name of Mr. Charles Santley, the distinguished 
English tenor, so far bas passed into musical history and, 
to American audiences, into retrospect, as to make the 
recent announcement of the baritone’s meditating a con- 
cert in New York and of his being at the conclusion of an 
active United States tour in the North and West, a sur- 
prise to many people. It was a kindly disposed audience 
that very fairly filled Chickering Hall on last Monday 
afternoon; one that included a goodly propertion of con- 
cert-goers with white or thinned hair and many to whom 
this sudden advent again of a singer not heard within the 
flight of twenty years was a matter of sentimental interest. 
Mr. Santley, stout, elderly and inclined to baldness, did not 
sustain a very close physical identity with the dashing 
baritone of his golden prime. As may be presumed, 
the voice that used to charm so magnetically Lon- 
don and New York audiences has but a shadow 
of its former volume and quality, tho Mr. Sant- 
ley is able yet (in something like his sixtieth year) to 
deliver lustily Handel’s ‘*O, Ruddier than the Cherry” and 
several of the ballads that used to be peculiarly popular 
and effective at his concerts, He sings now with a coarse 
and enfeebled organ, and with an effort disagreeably ap- 
parent in each stanza of a ballad or in nearly each measure 
of a florid aria. But it seems ungenerous and it is hardly 
essential to chronicle in detail, in this instance, any more 
than in scores of others, the defection of title to appear 
before a musical public that an artist clings to; even if 
that public often will pardon and even applaud the re- 
mains of a voice and method and style which, in the ordi- 
nary course of Nature, of a long life, and of a long career, 
have jointly and severally vanished and become among the 
things that were. If only in music there were a law aud 
custom sufficiently broad to restrain artists really in deca- 
dence from proving the fact to old admirers or to new crit- 
ics, one would be spared many more or less melancholy 
exhibitions of the sort. Mr. Santley’s concert was varied 
by some songs from Mrs. Anna Burch and several violin 
solos by Miss Dora Becker. 

An important musical matter was satisfactorily adjusted 
last week in the annual election of officers of the New 
York Poilbarmonic Society, at which Mr. Anton Seidl was 
unanimously elected conductor of the Society, in the place 
of Mr. Theodore Thomas, whose three-years contract with 
Chicago has necessitated his resignation, as previously 





discussed here. That Mr. Seidl has an emphatic work to 





achieve with the large orchestra thus committed to bis 
care is obvious to those attending the Philharmonics of 
late. That he will do it with an effectiveness few men 
could surpass is to be expected. The place where the Soci - 
ety’s concerts will be given next year is not decided. It 
may continue to be the Metropolitan Opera House, or it 
may be the new Music Hall. The latter place is much to 
be preferred. 

The Dedication Festival in the new Music Hall on Fifty- 
seventh Street and Seventh Avenue will be in fall progress 
by the time this week’s edition of this paper is current. 
Interest in it and the Hall has mounted rapidly during the 
last few days and large audiences are expected for each of 
the six concerts to be given under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch and (as to several of bis compositions) 
Mr. Peter Tschaikowsky, now visiting America for the 
first time. 








Sanitary. 


DETERIORATION OF WATER IN RESERVOIRS 
AND CONDUITS. 


I, 


It is well known that purity of source does not always 
secure a water supply from occasional unpleasantness and 
contamination. This has occurred so frequently as to have 
received much attention. We cannot say that all the 
causes are definite. It occurs often in the pipes or in the - 
storage reservoir. The following outline by Engineer 
Brush, of Hoboken, as presented to the New Jersey State 
Board of Health, is valuable. 

It is a fact that the quality of each water supply varies 
at certain seasons, under certain conditions, and at different 
periods, Generally, water is inits best condition in fall 
and spring, and at its worst condition in midsummer and 
in midwinter. 

In hot, dry dog-days weather, many streams go through 
what is known as the purging process. The water be- 
comes dead and lifeless, and if allowed to remain at rest 
for any considerable length of time, a formation known as 
alge appears on the surface Sometimes this algw is of a 
green color, taking the appearance of ferrs in the water, 
and sometimes the formation has the appearance of green 
paint, which can be skimmed off from the surface. At 
other times the formation is brownish in color and collects 
in patches, with brown shreds or stems extending scme 
distance down into the water. Sometimes this algzx gives 
the water a distinct taste and smell, more or less offensive. 
All formations of alg, however, are destroyed and dis- 
appear as soon as the water is put in motion, either by 
beavy winds or by runuing the water off rapidly, especially 
over a rough and irregular surface. If allowed to remain, 
the water cures itself, the algzw disappearing after a few 
weeks and leaying the water again in its normal condition. 
This algw always appears more quickly on water that has 
been filtered, either naturally or artificially, Waters that 
are obtained from subterranean sources, when stored in 
reservoirs rapidly deteriorate. 

It may be stated as a general principle that water is 
delivered in its best condition when taken from a running 
stream and delivered directly to consumers without com- 
ing to rest during its passage. 

The popular tes‘of the purity of the water supply isa 
pleasant taste and an absence of color. 

Distilled water is the purest we can obtain, yet it is flat, 
tasieless and insipid. The worst sewer contamination and 
other forms of pollution often occur without discoloring the 
water at all. Asa matter of fact, water that is discolored 
by sediment is often that water in its best condition, 
because the sediment is due to the fact that an immense 
and abnormal volume of water is flowing off from the 
water sheds, and any pollution that may bein the water 
itso diluted as to be incapable of harm. 

Still, the demand for clear water is so pronounced that 
it will have to be supplied to consumers. This necessitates 
reservoirs with their attending evils. Of ccurse, reservoirs 
are also required for many other reasons. Onsmall drain- 
age areas water must often be impounded during the wet 
season to be delivered during the dry season. Again, it is 
necessary to store waters at proper elevations,so that a 
supply in times of conflagration and other heavy drafts 
may be always at hand, without calling upor the pumps to 
do an unusual amount of work at certain hours of the day, 
and very little at other hours. 

If, however, the storage of water from any source in 
reservoirs is greater than twenty to thirty days’ supply, 
the deterioration of the water becomes more or less 
marked. It is rare that water is stored in distributing 
reservoirs in our large cities more than ten days’ supply, 
and frequently it amounts to a supply of less than five 
days. 

This deterioration is practically due to stagnation, and 
stagnation begins to manilest itself as soon as the oxygen 
in solution of the water becomes less than three- tenths of 
one percent. The normal quantity of oxygen in solution 
in good water is about six-tenths of one per cent., but it 
runs as higb, at times, as nine tenths of one per cent. 

The best means of preventing stagnation in reservoirs 
that are known to day, consist in keeping the water, if 
possible, in motion; but where that is impracticable, as is 
generally the case, I know of no better means than of forc 
ing air into the bottom of the reservoir and keeping the 
water aerated. The same applies to conduits. In the sea- 
sons when the water deteriorates the conduits should be 
frequently blown off, and on long force mains I have 
found it very desirable to pump air into the mains and let 
the water and air mix freely until they are both delivered 
in the reservoir, taking care, of course, to see that all sum- 
mits are kept free from harmful accumulations of air by 
opening air cocks at these points as often as may be nec- 
essary. 

The offensive taste and emell that acccmpany algw are 
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usually those of cucumbers, dead fish, etc. The popular no- 
tion is that the deterioration of water is due to animal or 
vegetable life growing in the reservoir or on the banks of 
the stream. These are not the causes of the unfortunate 
condition of the water, but rather the results or effects of 
that condition. 

A reservoir should be treated like an aquarium. ‘Ihere 
should be a proper balance of animal and vegetable life in 
order to keep the water pure and wholesome. I have ob- 
tained excellent results by stocking my reservoirs with 
German carp, silver and gold fish, and, after these have 
grown large enough, by adding black bass. There fish are 
scavengers respectively of vegetable and animal matter in 
the water. 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 17th. 
SIN THE CAUSE OF SORROW.—Hosea Xx, 1-15. 


NOTES.—Hosea belonged to the northern kingdom of Js- 
racl, and prophesied against it. He livedin the Jast part 
of the prosperous reign of Jeroboam II, fol!owed by the 
disasters of Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem and Pekab, 
duting which Israel was subject to Assyria. ———“ Israel 
és a luxuriant vine.”’—The Revised Version must be used 
here. Theillustration is one that refers to the prosperous 
times of Jeroboam I1, accompanied with abundant idola- 
try. * Pillars.’’—Set up near altars, and forbidden by 
the Law. “* Divided.’’—Separated from Jehovah.-—— 
** Surely now shall they say:‘ We have no king,’”’ etce.— 
This may refer tothe time when King Shalmaneser re- 
moved King Hoshea, but quiteas likely it means that 
their king is of no use, he can do nothing for us. 
** Swearing falsely in making covenants.”’—Not intending 
to keep their promises tothe King of Assyria.——‘‘ As 
hemiock.’’—The punishment for breaking treaties shall 
come like a rank growth of poisonous weeds. “ The 
calves of Beth-aven.”—The priests tremble forthe safety 
of their idols, instead of being protected by them—Beth- 
aven means House of Sin, the name given by the proph- 
et to Bethel, House of God, because of the golden 
calf worshiped there.———“ King Jareb.”’—Not the name 
of any one king, but generally King Fighter. The golden 
calf should be carried captive. ** The high places of 
Aven,”—'‘ Avea”’ means Bethel, and worship at the high 
places was forbidden.——“ From the days of Gibeah.” 
—Vhe time of the awful sin of the Benjamites, told of in 
Ju‘ges xx. The translation is not quite easy, but the idea 
is that Israel has sinned from the time when the tribe of 
Benjamin was almost exterminated for the sin of Gibesh. 
——" Their two transgressions.”’-—The idols of Bethel 
and Dan. “ That loveth to tread out the corn ’’—The 
peole are compared to a cow that would like the work of 
treading out the corn, whichis only a pleasure, and in 
which she would be unmuzzled; but instead of this she 
shall be put to the hard work of plowing. Notice that 
here Judah is included in the punishment, which explains 
the meation of Gibeah in the southern tribe of Benjamin. 
“*As Shulman spoiled Beth-arbel.’’—This event is 

otherwise unknown. We do not know who Shalman 
was, whether a shortened form for Shalmaneser, or 
whether it was a Shalman, King of Moab, who is men- 
tioned in an inscription; nor do we know certainly what 
town is meant by Beth-arbel.———‘' At daybreak.”’—Very 
early: very soon. 

Instruction.—This is a lesson of sin and punishment. Is- 
rael had sinned in idola‘ry and many other ways, and must 
receive the punishment. 

Witk most people there is no better way to deal with 
their sins than to threaten them. A threat is more effica- 
cious than a promise, even; much more effective than the 
presentation of simple duty. Tosay, You ought, does not 
affect most people so much as to say, You must. There- 
fore, the State argues with people with courts aid pris- 
ons. The State does, however, use the other way of in- 
struction in the case of the young. It provides schools, in 
which children are taught what they ought to do—obedi- 
ence, diligence, truth and honesty. 

Prosperity is more dangerous to character than adver- 
sity. It is then that most sin is committed. Some will 
say that this is not so, for it is adversity that leads men 
to steal. But such sins are the fewest and most pardon- 
able of all, sins that come from real adversity, With pros- 
perity comes often pride, and then heedlessness of others, 
and all oppression. The sins the prophets rebuked were 
seldom the sins of the poor so much asof the rich. Adver- 
sity leads us to God. So when God takes away a man’s 
prosperity he begins often to think of God. 

Almost all sorrow and suffering comes outof sin. If 
one will count up all the cases of misfortune and suffering 
he can think of, he will find that nearly all, except what 
comes from the necessity of sickness and death, in the due 
course of nature, comes from sin. Take away the sins of 
drunkenness, and injustice, and Jaziness, and how little 
suffering would be left. 

A cbief sin is lying, what is called here “* swearing false- 
ly in making covenants.’’ If aman makes a promise and 
then does not keep it, or otherwise lies, he is sowing hem- 
lock in bis field, and he cannot expect it to produce corp. 
What a man sows he must reap. No one wants to have 
anything to do with a liar. 

Disgrace and shame are a part of the fruit of wrong- 
doing. Many men and women have sinned, and then felt 
so ashame of their sin that they have committed suicide. 
The wages of sin, when fully paid, is shame and death, and 
those wages are not cut down in hard times. 

If a man has been reaping a bai harvest from bad sowing 
of lying or idleness, the only way to get a better crop is to 
do better sowing. ‘“‘Sow to yourselves in righteousness,”’ 
says our lesson; “it is time to seek the Lord.” Repent- 
auce, or conversion, which are about the same thing, is the 
oa first duty of those who are not the Lord’s servants 
already. 


























Biblical Research. 


....IT bas lopg been known that Rameses U, the Pharaoh 
of the Oppression, was not the firstborn son of his father, 
Seti I, and that he had an elder brother, who was mys- 
teriously set aside or deposed from the right of succes- 
sion to the throne. Hitherto, no one has ventured to re- 
store the name of this firstborn son, upon the basis of the 
traces remaining where it was purposely erased by Rameses 
Meri Amen; but, at last, Professor E., Lefébure, in a late 
number of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archx- 
ology, suggests Horemheb. He arrives at this result 
through the accounts of the Greek historians end the an 
nalists who quoted from Manetho, furnishing details re- 
specting the rivalry that existed between Rameses II and 
his elder brother, to the effect that the latter, governing 
Egypt as regent during a war, aspired to kill or dispossess 
the conqueror. Manetho ingeniously connected the strug- 
gles of thetwo rivals with the fable of Egyptos and Danaos, 
adding that the Egyptian Danaos was called ‘‘Armuis ” 
Now, it happens that the various lists of Egyptian kings 
derived from Manctho also call the last great king of the 
eighteenth dynasty by the same appell*tion, Armats, the 
Egyptian or hieroglyphic form of which is Hor-em heti, 
a near ancestor, moreover, of the Ramessides; whence, 
taking the group of signs forming his name aid compar 
ing its elements with the traves of the name of Rameses’s 
elder brother, Professor Lefébure finds a substantial con 
formity, the syllabic sign for heb remaining nearly intact 
in one defaced cartouch. There is a tomb at Saqqarah of a 
prince Horemheb, who is not said to be a son of the king, 
yet he carries the royal urwas tpon his brow, and heis 
given titles very close to those of the elder brother of Se- 
sostris allowed to stand beside the defaced cartouches: 

““One may perhaps aiso see in him the son of Seti I, dis 
possessed in the end, not of all his honors inasmuch as he had 
been regent, but of his title of son or heir, not unlike the con- 
demned Pentaur of the Papyrus Judicaire de Turin who vas de- 
prived of his own name.” . 


....Tae publication of Dr. A. Stiibel’s ‘‘ Journey to the 
Diret et-Tulil and the Haurdno”’ in the year 1882, leads Dr. 
H. Guthe to raise the question whether the prevailing i’en- 
tification of the biblical Hauran, ‘‘And the east side ye 
shall measure from Hauran, and from Damascus, and 
from Gilead,”’ etc. (Ezekiel xivii, 16, 18), with the present 
Haurap, is right or not. He concedes that the consonants 
of both the Hebrew text and the current Arabic appt lla- 
tion are exactly the same—h, w, r, n; but he contends that 
the vocalization of the two should differ, and for the He 
brew hawrdn or hawerdn we must await or look for scm:- 
thing equivalent to hdrdn. It has already bern proposed 
by Furrer in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina 
Vereins, VIII, 28, referring to Delitzsch, wo lag dus Pauva- 
dies? 8s. 294, 297, that the Hauran of Ezekiel be recogniz d 
in the site now called Haw4cin near Jabriad. 

* At all events,” concludes Dr. Guthe, “ one cannot well con- 
ceive how the boundary of Ezekiel could suddenly leapover into 
the region lying to the south of Damascus, and onthis account 
one has at least ground to doubt that the common acceptation 
is correc 








Science. 


FIVE years ago THE INDEPENDENT reported the dis 
charge of lava from Kilauea, the great volcano of Hawaii, 
when the foundations gave way and a bicck of melted lava, 
covering an area of about three-fourths of a mile square, 
disappeared. Since then the pit has been fi.ling up, the 
last addition having been made in the autumn of 1890. At 
the same time a cave of débris was formed over Halem»u- 
mau, attaining the hight of 171 feet in 650days’ time. A 
private letter from the Rev. E. P. Baker, of Hilo, anno neces 
anotber eraption from Kilauea, almost an ¢xact duplicate 
of the previous one in 1886, and occurring just five years 
later, March 6th. There were heavy earthquakes preced- 
ing the eruption several miles to the southwest, toward 
Kau and Kapapala, ard evidently the lava ran off under- 
ground in that direction, nowbere appeating at the sur 
face. Mr Baker says there bad been occasional partial 
subsidences of the Java, after which the subterranean pres 
sure invariably refilled the chasm. There had been three 
lakes of molten matter on the west, south and east of the 
central cave, from each of which subterranean streams 
issued. One could look down from the brink of each of 
these lakes and see the liquid in its fiery progress. On the 
4th of November last, only the west (Dana) lake could be 
seen, in which the lava was very hot, boiling furiously all 
the time, and the current flowed westerly. On the morn- 
ing of March 6th, 1891, a new lake formed.to the north west 
of the central cave; on the evening of the sme day came 
the grand discharge, and all signs of volcanic «ctivity dis- 
appeared for twelve days. Since then the vapors have 
again commenced to discharge. It begins to look as if 
great manifestations of volcanic sctivity are no longer to 
be expected from this notable caldron. 





....Marcuse, a young astronomer from Berlin, who has 
been one of the leading observers of the changes of latitude 
in Germany, has been sent to the Sandwich IsJauds, for the 
purpose of making observations during the coming 
summer which will determine whether the observed 
changes in Germany are due to a real] shifting of the pole 
of the earth within our glube, or whether they are merely 
apparent, and due to some atmospheric effect, as is not 
impossible. In the former case the latitude at the 
Hawaiian station will be found to vary in just the opposite 
way from that of Berlin, but if the cause is atmospheric 
there will be no such relatiop. Mr. Marcuse is to be 
accompanied by Mr. Preston, of our own Coast Survey, 
who will also make latitude observations, and will study 
the magnetic elements of theisland. He is also toswinga 
pendulum at several stations for the purpose of studying 
the peculiar variations in ths force of gravity which 
prevail in that volcanic district. 


-orvital revolution in a period of four days. 








.-.. The reported duplicity of Vega, founded upon certain 
photographs of the star’s spectrum by Mr. Fowler, Mr. 
Lockyer’s assistant, turns out to be a mistake; both Vogel 
and Pickering have examined the matter very carefully 
and find no evidence of any such periodical doubling cf the 
lines in its spectrum as Mr. Fowler thought he bad 
discovered. On the other hand Vogel, examining the 
spectrum of Beta Aurigte with bis spectograph, has fully 
confirmed the results of Pickering with respect to its 
The case of 
Zeta Ursa Majoris does not come out quite so satisfactorily 
altho there is no irreconcilable contradiction between the 
results of Pickering and those of Vogel. 


....Much interest is now being taken in the morphology 
of insects and other Arthropods. In a recent work of great 
learning and ability, by Graber, we have the materials for 
settling some vexed questions regarding the subdivisions 
«f the brain, the nature of the “ upper lip” or labrum, and 
the number of segments in the head of insects, which 
appears to be six, two in front of the mouth and four 
bebind, — 

....Itis said that the Rhododendron Cutawbiense has 
escaped from gardens in Nova Scotia, and is spreading it- 
self by its seeds over the moist rocksin the woodlands 
there. 








Personalities. 


SECRETARY Foster's wife is described as a gracious 
woman with wavy gray hair and an intelligent, handsome 
face She has a lovely family, and their home life has al- 
ways been particularly delightful. They have always 
lived in Fostoria, O , which was named after the Govern- 
or’s father. The Fosters occupy there a large, old fash- 
ioocd house, where they dispensed frequent hospitalities 
and I+d in the social functions. Mrs. Foster is a careful 
hous ekeeper, and is devoted first of all to her home and 
family. Altho of a retiring disposition, she has always 
yielded to the social demand imposed by reason of Mr. 
Foster’s official life, acd she is well qualified to maintain 
the dignity of a placein the Cabinet circle. TheSecretary’s 
family consists of two daughters, one a blonde, the other a 
brutrette. The elder, Jessie, was married last fall to Dr; 
Myers, aud they havea lovely home in Fostoria, near the 
Governor’s house, and no doubt Mrs. Myers will be a fre- 
quent guest at her mother’s nextseasonp. The other daugh- 
ter will be with them all the time. 


.. .Sir Provo Wallis, an English admiral, completed the 
100 b year of his age, and his eighty seventh in the British 
Daval serv'ce, on Sunday. Americans feel a special inter- 
est in him because in 1813 he was a second lieutenant on 
board the frigate ** Shannon,” which captured the ‘‘ Chesa- 
peake off Boston Harbor; and his two superior officers hav- 
ing been killed in that action, it devolved on Wallis totake 
his prize into Halifax. For hisconductin this engagement 
he was promoted to the rank of commander in the Royal 
Navy and specially thanked by the Admiralty. Heis now 
the ranking officer of the Royal Navy, and it appears that 
they are making much of him in England. A correspond- 
ent of the Washington Post says: “‘It is certainly a curi- 
ous thing to reflect. upon, and shows us how near to history 
we are, to think that this old sailor was eight years old 
when Washington died, is only two years younger than 
our present form of Government, was in the Navy a year 
before Nelsop was killed, and might easily have met in so- 
ciety Byron, Scott, Shelley and others belonging to that 
grand galaxy of talent that flourished during the days of 
the regency.” 


.... Tbe oldest woman preacher in this country is the 
Rev. Lydia Sexton, who was born in New Jersey in 1799, 
and who still preaches in various parts of the West. She 
predicts that she will live until 1900, thus extending her 
hfe into three centuries. Mrs. Sextonis granddaughter of 
Ma'quis Anthony Cozot, who came to America early in 
the seventeenth century. She has many relations in New 
Jersey, Indiana, Obio, Illinois, Kansas, Missom1i, Arkan- 
sas and Washingtovo. Her memory is excellent and her 
sight remarkably good. Her voice is clear and melodious, 
and she delights to sing sacred songs to the congregation. 


.... The poet Heine alwaysclaimed that he had been born 
in the night between the 3lst of December, 1799, and the 
Ist of Januarv, 1800. Accordingly, he frequently called 
himself ‘‘one of the first men of the present century.”’ 
Recently it has been discovered that this isincorrect. The 
papers of Rabbi Scheurer, who kept the official records cf 
the Jewish children born in Diisseldorf from 1797 to 1808, 
have been found, and from these it is learned that Henri 
Heive was born in February, 1798, his sister in 1802, Gotts- 
chalk Heine, his brother, in 1803, and Meyer Heine, another 
brother, in 1804. 


....In the Prussian Royal family it has been the custom 
for many years to baptize the new-born princes and prin- 
cesses in water from the river Jordan. Such was done re- 
cently in the case of the Emperor’s sixth son, who received 
the name of Joachim Franz Humbert, the first being a his- 
toric name in the Hohenzollern family, the second and 
third being taken from the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Italy, the sponsors of the child. A goodly supply 
of Jordan water is always kept on hand in the apothecary 
shop in conc ection with the castle in Berlin. 


....Little Wilbelmina, Holland’s child Queen, is said to 
be the richest heiress in the world. She is au intelligent 
little girl, and speaks four languages with flucncy, and a 
constant effort is made by those about her to preserve her 
natural ingenuity and childish simplicity. 


....Emperor William is said to be fond of playing Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid, by going about disguised at night to 
certain liquor shops and music halls where his soldiers and 
sailors are to be found. in order to pick up criticisms of 
bis army and navy. 
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News of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


May Day in the United States was not characterized 
by any extensive labor movement. A large number of 
miners inthe Middle and Western States stopped work, 
but the questions involved were various, sometimes involv- 
ing the eight hour movement, sometimes based upon an ad- 
justment of wages. In the Pittsburgh, Penn., region 
5,000 to 6,000 men, and in the Hocking and Sunday Creek 
Valleys, Oaio, about 10,000 are out on the wage question. 
Miners in Duquin, Ill., and housesmiths in New York have 


have decided to join them, The iatroduction of foreign 
labor into the coke region of Pennsylvania is compellin 
the miners to return to their work. 


struck on the eight-hour question, and the ot foe 


....The State Department at Washington has received 
information frem the Chinese Government that the nomi- 
pation of Henry W. Blair as Minister to China is not ac- 
ceptable. The nomination will, therefore, be withdrawn, 
without in any way interfering with the cordial relations 
between the two Governments. It is probable that Mr. 
Blair will be nominated as Minister to Japan. 


...-The Alaska Exploring Expedition, sent out over a 
year ago by Messrs. Arkell & Harrison, the proprietors of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, have arrived at 
Port Townsend, on Puget Sound, Washington. They re- 
port thrilling experiences and claim to have found the true 
source of the Yukon River. 


.... The New York Legislature closed on April30th. The 
deadlock in the Senate continued tothe last. The Canal 
Investigation was refused, and the Direct Tax money, 
amounting to $2,200,000, as kept in the State Treasury. 


...-An American schooner, loaded with arms and am- 
munition for South America, was detained at Wilmington, 
Cal., but has been released by order of Secretary Foster as 
not involving any violation of neutrality laws. 


...-The advent of Mayor Washburne, at Chicago, has 
been the signal for the quiet withdrawing of the saloon 
men, and their obedience to the law which Mayor Cregier 
declared could not be enforced. 


..-. The New York police have not yet succeeded in set- 
tling the question as to the murderer of Carrie Brown, altho 
circumstantial evidence points very strongly to some men 
under arrest. 


....Special Commissioner Foster has returned from 
Spain with the draft of the new reciprocity treaty agree- 
ment. It will not, however, be made public at present. 

...-The report of District Attorney Grant in regard to 
the lynching of the Italians at New Orleans has been re- 
ceived at Washington, but not made public. 


....Governor Hill signed the University Extension bill 
apprupriating $10,000 for the system in New York. 


...-Serious forest fires swept through the timber land in 
New Jersey. 


FOREIGN. 


... May Day was not sigoalized in Europe by as exten- 
sive disturbances as was anticipated. In Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Holland and Belgium, the day passed off 
quietly. In Paris there was some conflict between the 
police and a crowd at the Place de la Concorde. A dyna- 
mite bomb was exploded in Rue Berry, and M. Constans 
was hvoted as he drove through the streets, but there was 
nothing serious. At Fourmuies, in France, there was a 
bloody conflict between the miners and the soldiers, in 
which a number of persons were killed. At Lyons there 
were repeated collisions between the workingmen who at- 
tempted to form a procession contrary to the orders of the 
city authorities,and the police, who were re-enforced by the 
military. The rioters cut the telephone and telegrapk 
wires and held the city in terror. At Rome there were 
several conflicts between the military and the populace, 
and quite a number werekilled. At Florence a mob, un- 
der some anarchist leaders, started to plunder the houses 
of some of the wealthy quarters, and, on being repulsed by 
the troops, broke a large pumber of windows on both sides 
of their route. On the following days there was continued 
excitement in Fourmies, so that the funeral of those who 
were killed by the military was postponed by the Govern- 
ment unti! re enforcements could be brought in. The sit- 
uation in the mining districts of Belgium is also critical. 


....Premier Rudini in presenting the Green Book to the 
Italian Parliament includes his note to the Marquis Im- 
periali, of April 14th, in which he claims that the words 
“ punishment of the guilty” signified only that prosecu- 
tion ought to be commenced and denies that he has ever 
asked anything except the opening of regular proceedings. 


He also says thatthe United States Government has been ° 


all the time fully aware of the legitimate nature of Italy’s 
demands but does not grant them, and that it istime to 
break off this “ bootless controversy.” The dispatch is 
addressed to Marquis Imperiali exclusively, not to the 
Federal Government, and the Marquis is instructed that 
his ‘“‘duties henceforward are restricted solely to dealing 
with current business:”’ 


...-A religious riot occurred at Zante, one of the Ionian 
Islands, in which the Greeks, on the Greek Good Friday, 
attacked and pillaged the bouses of the Jewish quarter. 
It is probable that it arose from the popular superstition 
among the Greeks that the Jews capture a Ubristian child 
and use its blood in their Passover rites. There had been 
not long before a similar riot in Corfu, when a large num- 
ber of Jews had been compelled to close their shops, and 
the Government had put a line of soldiers around the 
Hebrew quarter. 


...-The Knutsford bill has been read a second time in 
Parliament; but Lord Knutsford has been in conference 





with the Newfoundland delegates, and gives the assurance 
of an arrangement at anearly date. The delegates have 
prepared a bill which will be cabled to Newfoundland for 
action by the Legislature in regard to restoring the modus 
vivendi pending some arrangement. The Legislature does 
not seem to be in a conciliatory mood, and the Fortune 


Bay fishermen are continning to runthe blockade and sell 
bait to the French. 


----[n the, upplementary election to the Reichstag, at 
Geestemunde, Prince Bismarck received 10,544 votes, and 
his opponent, Herr Schmalfeld, the Socialist candidate, 
5,486 votes. In accepting the election the Prince expressed 
his hearty thanks to the electors. The election meets with 


general approval, as encouraging a genuine Parliamentary 
opposition. 


.---Qheam Liluokalani of Hawaii expresses the belief 
that the rejection of the proposed new treaty between the 
United States and Hawaii would very seriously affect 
American commerce and trade, which would gradually 
pass into other hands. 


..--Tbe Chilean insurgent party have established a 
a provisional Government for the eight Chilean provinces 
now in their hands, and have presented a notification of 
the fact to the French Government. Their forces have ac- 
cupied Copiapo. 








PRESIDENT HARRISON IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE President’s tour this week has been signalized by 
two receptions, each of which has illustrated his happy 
faculty of saying just the right thing at the right time and 
place and in the right way. 

At Monterey he was presented with a solid silver card 
with an engraving of the old Custom House and an in- 
scription commemorating the raising of the first American 
flag, in 1816. The city was elaborately decorated with 
flowers and bunting; the streets ealling to mind the tropics 
with their lining of Monterey cypre:ses. On the arrival of 
the party from Delmonte they were met by a large delega- 
tion of school children who strewed their path with flowers 
and led the way to the schoolhouse, where the address of 
welcome was given by the Mayor of Salinas, in behaif of 
tne three cities of Monterey, on behalf of the three cities of 
Salinas, Monterey and Pacific Grove. 

The President’s reply was as follows: 


** Mr. Mayor and Fellow-citizens: Our whole pathway through 
the State of California has been paved with good-will. We 
We have been made to walk upon flowers, and our hearts have 
been touched and refresbed at every point by the voluntary 
offerings of your hospitable people. Our trip has been one con- 
tinual ovation of friendliness. No man is entitled to appropri- 
ate to himself these tributes. We give our devotion to the Gov- 
ernment, to its Constitution, to its flag, not men. We reverence 
and obey those who have been placed by our own suffrages and 
choice in public stations, but our allegiance, our affection, is 
given to our beneficent institutions, and upon this rock our 
security is based. We are not subject to those turbulent scenes 
that prevail where people follow leaders rather than institu- 
tions, where they are caught by glamour and dash of brilliant 
men, rather than by steady law of free institutions. I rejoice 
to be fora moment among you this morning. The history of 
this city starts a train of reflections in my mind that | cannot 
follow out in speech, but the impression of them will remain 
with me as long asI live. [Applause.] California and its coast 
was essential to the integrity and completeness of the American 
Union, but who can tell what may be the result of the estab- 
lishment here of free institutions, the setting up by the visdom 
and foresight and courage of early pioneers in California of a 
commonwealth that was very early received into the American 
Union. We see to-day what has been wrought, but who can 
tell what another century will disclose, when these valleys have 
become thick with prosperous and thriving people? I thank 
you again for your cordial greeting, and bid you good-morning.” 

The next day, at San Francisco, there was an elaborate 
banquet at the Palace Hotel, where the tables were loaded 
with flowers, the President’s table baving .a bank of 
roses fifteen feet long and three feet wide. 

Here as elsewhere the feature of the evening was the 
President’s speech, which not only kept up the bigh grade 
touched by the Galveston speech, but even went beyond it. 
To give it in full is impracticable, bnt the following ex- 
tracts will give some idea of the happy style of address 
that has won for President Harrison the regard of every 
section of the country. 


“ Mr President and Gentlemen: When the Queen of Sheba vis. 
ited the court of Solomon and saw its splendors, she was com- 
pelled to testify that balf had not been told her. Undoubtedly 
the emissaries of Solomon’s court who had penetrated to her 
distant territory found themselves in a like situation to that 
which attends Californians when they travel East; they are 
afraid teo much to put to test the credulity of cheir hearers, 
and,as gentlemen of your Statesaid to me. it has resulted in 
the prevailing indisposition among Californians to tel) the truth 
outof California [laughter and applause], not at all because 
Californians are unfriendly to the truth, bnt solely out of com- 
passion to their hearers. [Laughter.] They address themselves 
to the capacity of those who hear them, and, taking warning by 
the fate of a man who told the Sovereign of the Indies that he 
had seen the water so solid that it could be walked upon, they do 
not carry their best stories away from home. [Laughter.] It 
nas been, much as [ have heard of California, a brilliant disillu- 
sion to me and to those who have journeyed with me. Halt had 
not been told of the productivertess of your valleys of blossoming 
orchards, of gardens laden with flowers. We have seen and 
been entranced. 

“ But, my friends, sweeter than all the incense of flowers, 
richer than all the products of the mine, bas been the gracious, 
unaffected, hearty kindness with which the people of Califor- 
nia have everywhere received us. Without divisior, without 
dissent, a simple and yet magnificent American welcome. 
[Great Applause.] It is gratifying that it should be so. We 
may carry it into ourcampaigns, to our conventions and Con- 
gresses, discussions and divisions, but how grand it is that we 
are people who bow reverently to a decision when it is rendered 
and who will follow the flag always, every where, with absolute 
devotion of heart,without asking what party may have given the 
leader in whose hands it is placed. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 
I believe that we have come to a new epoch asa nation. There 
areopening portals before us inviting us to enter; opening por- 
tale to trade and infinance and prestige, such as we have never 








seen before. |Great applause.] We will pursue the paths of 
peace; we are not a warlike nation, all our instincts, all our 
history, nthe lines of peace. Only intolerable agression, only 
the peril of our iastitutions or the flag can thoroughly arouse 
us. Great applause.) With vapabilities for war on land and 
sea, unexcelled by any nation in the world, we are smitten with 
love of peace. We would promote the peace of this hemisphere 
by placing judiciously some large guns about the Golden Gate 
{great and enthusiastic cheering], simply for saluting purpos-s 
[laughter and cheers), and yet they should be of the best modern 
type. [Cheers.] We should have on sea some good vessels; we 
don’t need as great a navy as some other people, but we do need 
sufficient navy of first-class ships, simply to make sure that 
peace of the hemisphere is preserved, simply that we may not 
leave great distant marts and harbors of commerce and our 
few izens who may be domiciled there to feel lonesome for 
thesightofthe American flag. [Cheers.] 

* We are making fine progress in the construction of a navy. 
The best English consructors have testified to the completeness 
and perfection of some of our latest ships. It is a source of great 
gratification to me that here, in San Francisco, the energy, en- 
terprise and courage of some of your citizens have constructed 
a plant capable of building the best modern ships. [Cries of 
“Good! good!” and cheers.] | saw with great delight the mag- 
nificent aunch of one of these new vessels. I hope that you 
may so ealarge your capacities for construction that it wiil not 
be necessary to send any naval vessels around the Horn. 
(Cheers.] We want merchant ships. |Cheers.] I believe we 
have come toatime when we should choose whether we will 
continue to be non-participants in the commerce of the world, 
or will now vigorously, with the push and energy which our 
people have shown in other lines of enterprise. claim our share 
of the world’s commerce. . [tis my belhef that, under the 
operation of the Postal bill of the last session of Congress, we 
shall be able to stimulate ship-building, to secure some new 
jines of American steamships, and to increase the ports of call 
of those now established. [Enthusiastic cheering.} 

“It will be my effort todo what may be done under the pow- 
ers lodged in me by law to open and increase trade with the 
countries of Central and South America. I hope it may not be 
long—I know it will not be long, if we but unitedly pursue this 
great scheme—until one can take a sail in the Bay of San 
Francisco and see some deep-water ship come in bearing our 
own flag. [Entnusiastic and continued cheering.] Ouring our 
excursion the other day I saw three great vessels come in. One 
carried the Hawaiian and two the English flag. lama thor- 
ougt believer in the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 
[Cheers.] You have pleased me so much that I would like 
shorter water communication between my State and yours 
[Cheers.] Influences and operations are now started that will 
complete, I am sure, this stately enterprise. But, my fellow- 
citizens and Mr. President, this is the fifth time this day that I 
have talked to gatherings of California friends, and we bave so 
much taxed the hospitality of San Francisco [cries of * No,’ 
*No,’] in making our arrangements to make this city the center 
of a whole week’s sight-seeing, that I don’t want to add te your 
other burdens the infliction of longer speech. [Cries of *Go 
on.’] Right loyally have you welcomed us with all that is rich 
and prodigal in provision and display, and with all graciousness 
and friendliness. Ileave my heart with you when Igo. [Great 
and prolonged cheering. |” 


The party left the @»lden State on Monday. The Mail 
and Express correspondent says: 


“In all his travels from one end of the State to the other 
and across it he did not hear ene word against the man. Dem- 
ocrais as wellas Republicans praise him, and all acknowledged 
tnat personal contact with the man had made them see his 
worth. He has impressed them all with the fact that he was a 
superior man and worth of the office he holds.” 
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POINTS FROM PRESS AND PULPIT. 





....He (Dr. Briggs) was guilty of more than unwisdom when 
hespoke of the Bible as be did. Moreover, in his published 
Address he takes pains to say, ina foot-note, that those who have 
ventured to criticise that part of his Address are guilty of Bibli- 
olatry. Surely such language is needlessly offensive: and it is 
all the more offensive because it is untrue.—James McLeod, D.D. 


.... If the Assembly fails to exercise oversight and authority 
regarding theolbgical seminaries, the very source of influences 
which are to determine the quality of ministers, the fountains 
from which are to flow the streams that will gladden or blight 
our heritage; if the Assembly is to give no heed to the prepara- 
tion of the food of the flocks under bis care; if it is to be re- 
garded an interference with the domestic affairs of seminaries to 
disapprove teaching considered contraaictory to the Standards 
then the sooner we call a halt and either change our Standards, 


or purge our seminaries, the better.—The Presbyterian, Phila- 
delpbia, Pern. . 


... We hope that many more broadsidas of strong conviction 
may be fired into the ranks of the invaders of the American 
Sabbath, until they are utteriy routed; but it is well to remem- 
ber that the battle bas only just begun.—Golden Rule. 


--.. The Interior was determined to wait for the absolute facts 
—wait for clear light. The paper of Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith leaves nothing more to be asked. We know now what he 
means, and if the others do not mean the same, they ought to 
sayso. We cannot stand that. The Church will not’stand it 
—The Interior. 


..-. Last week's INDEPENDENT exhibited another example of 
the enterprise for which it is justly noted by publishing the 
opinions of neariy ene hundred bishops concerning the pro- 
priety of opening the Chicago Exhibi'ion on Sunday. Beliey- 
ing that nothiog will be more interesting to our readers, we 
make room for the views of our own bishop?. We hope also 
that by so doing, we shall help forward the object of our con- 
temporary, with which w warmly sympathize.—Episcopal Re- 
corder. 


..-. We are, in the pulpit, in the Sunday-school, in the Chris- 
tian Church on the Lord’s Day, to preach the word of the Lord, 
the preaching that bids us do “all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you”; not our speculations, not our guesses, not 
our fancies and dreams and philosophies, but the preaching 
that God gives us, this divine word, the revelation made here, 
—Dr. R. R. Meredith. 


...“{ feel deeply,” Dr. Briges says, * for those who think that 
the crities are destroying the Bible; but I feel more deeply for 
those many men, honest and true, whom they have been keep- 
ing away from the Bible.” But who are these men that have 
been kept away from the Bible by Christian believers? Let the 
Professor name some of them, and ten thousand good people 
will rush up to them with Bibles printed in any and every lan- 
guage used this side of the poles.—The Advance. 
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BISHOP BROOKS. 





WirTi a hundred other papers which will put this title 
over an editorial, we congratulate the Protestant Epis 
copal Church of the whole country on the election of 
Phillips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. In his case 
it is not the title that honors the man, but the man who 
honors the high position he is so wel! qualified to fill. 

There had been a very serious question whether he 
could be elected. Many were surprised that he should 
consent to be a candidate, and more were surprised that 
aman who is known to be so very liberal, to care so little 
for what is currently called ¢hurchmanship, could have 
secured the votes of both clergy and laity, even in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he was best known and most honored, 
but where, as everywhere else, good, sound churchman- 
ship is supposed to be regarded as an indispensable 
requisite to Episcopal honors. Nevertheless the clergy 
as well as the laity of the State do, themselves great 
credit by electing as their presiding officer the man who 
isthe most distinguished preacher in the Episcopal 
Church, if not inthe whole country. It was a mag- 
nificent testimony to his personal character, for 

was his manliness, his unflinching honesty, and 
goodfellowship which have won him this honor. 
It has been said of many men that they were 
ruined by being made bishops, that they were spoiled by 
officialism and dignity and authority; but we anticipate 
no such misfortune to the country in the election 
of Phillips Brooks. He does not appear to us to be the 
sort of man who is narrowed by being made an official. 
He will see just as clearly after bis consecration as be- 
fore that religion is a matter of the spirit and not of the 
letter, and he will despise just as mucn as he did before 
the tendency to magnify forms, to concern one’s self 
with rubrics when there is the spiritual uplifting of the 
people to be considered. We recall the contempt which 


he expressed at the last General Convention for the j 





expenditure of time over matters relating to the 
liturgy which scarcely left space to consider the pleas of 
the colored members of the Church. This largeness and 
strength of his nature, which we can depend upon, made 
him the object of suspicion at the last Convention and 
elsewhere with those who are more careful to have 
everything done decently and in order than they are 
to attend to more weighty matters. 

But we have no fear that the bishops will fail to 
confirm his election, altho some may vote against 
him when his confirmation is brought before them. 
We do not forget that there is precedent for reject- 
ing a man elected to the Episcopate; for the pres- 
eut Bishop of Springfield himself failed of con- 
firmation when first elected. But the Church has 
grown in the right direction during the*last ten 
years. Wedo not anticipate now that any man, de- 
sired by a diocese for its bishop, will be rejected 
by the bishops of other dioceses, either because he is 
a Ritualist or a Broad Churchman. The Episcopal 
Church has been praised as the roomiest Church in the 
country; and we do not doubt that it has room for 
one who has no special interest in the doctrine of the 
apostolic succession, and who regards other Churches 
and their ministers as commissioned of God to preach 
the Gospel. 
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THE MAY-DAY DEMONSTRATION. 


THIs May-day demonstration is getting to be some- 
thing tremendous. It is no longer local or national; it 
is international. It expresses the demand of the labor- 
ers of the world, of those who work for their day’s 
wages, for what they regard as reascnable hours and 
reasonable pay. It is well that their demand should be 
made and heard and considered, and then granted or 
refused. We would not desire their voices stifled so far 
as their demands are reasonable; we would have them 
listened to and granted when reasonable. 

In this city of New York a strike was inaugurated on 
the first of May by four thousand five hundred house- 
smiths, men engaged in the iron-work of house building, 
tor an eight-hour day; so generally here and elsewhere 
those who are working nine hours ask for eight hours, 
and those who are working ten hoursask for nine. The 
day was given over to parades and speeches, and in some 
of tne European cities to riotous demonstrations. The 
police and soldiery in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
aod other countries, were massed ready to suppress an 
outbreak, and in some places they had fights with the 
strikers. The details are not important, but the fact is 
of very great importance that the workmen are perfect- 
ing their organization and are making their demands 
for an easier life. It is not so much now a demand for 
better wages as it is a demand for shorter bours. 

The organized trades are those which already have 
good wages. Such is naturally the case. They are 
the trades which require the highest intelligence, the 
greatest technical skill; whose members earn by their 
brains as well as by their hands, and who have a right 
to liberal wages. They do not have such wages be- 
cause they are combined, but because they deserve them, 
because they earn them. The three dollars anda half a 
day which the housesmith earns is a good comfortable 
living and leaves no ground for complaint in the matter 
of wages. It is not easy to show that nine hours’ work 
is too large a draft on a man’s strength, and we suppose 
nobody pretends that a man working for himself would 
desire to work less hours than nine. In many kinds 
of work it is very difficult to prove that ten hours 
is too much to time for a day’s labor; and it will 
be a long while before less than ten hours will be 
expected either of farm-hands or housemaids. If 
workmen think they can earn all they want in nine 
hours or eight hours or six hours, there is no pos- 
sible reason why they should not ask, or even demand, 
the shorter day. The only thing to be understood is 
that such demands are to be made in lawful ways and 
without violence. The man who strikes to enforce a 
demand has no right whatever to interfere with the 
man who refuses to strike, and who is willing to earn 
his wages under the old condition. We anticipate 
no overturning of society, no ruin of industries; but 
we see here one of those movements of alternately ad- 
vancing and receding waves by which the true equi- 
librium is established, and the balance of justice secured 
for all those who as employers or employed, have a 
part in the production of wealth. 
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WAGES IN ADVANCE. 


Miss Grace H. Dongs, fi her admirable article on 
Working Girls, speaks of *‘ those who have received their 
wages in advance.” The expression is a favorite one 
with her, and with some others who are busily working 
out their advance wages, and it is very instructive, 

Every man or woman is under obligation to work for 
his living. It is not Socialism alone that teaches that, 
but Christianity as well. Most men and women come 
into the world in conditions under which, after a few 
years of support by their parents, they have to work for 
a living. They do not get their wages until they have 
worked for them. They cannot acquire wealth until 
they have earned it. First work, then wages. 

But there are some few people who are born rich. 





‘case a man is put on his honor. 





—— 


Their money comes to them with their birth. For a 
few years they are under parents or guardians, and then 
their wealth is put into their lap, without their having 
done a stroke of work to earnit. They are paid their 
wages in advance. 

With advance wages there goes the same duty of work 
as with wages paid after work. Only in the former 
He can shirk bis duty 
of work. He can say,I have got my pay, and now I 
will do nothing but enjoy myself. Hecan be mean, and 
dishonest, and contemptible; and the man deserves all 
these bad adjectives, and more, who gets his pay in 
advance and then refuses to do the work that is neces- 
sary to earn it. 

. Those who have beeri paid in advance have the pecu- 
liar advantage of being able to choose their work. One 
of sensitive honor will try to find out how he can do 
the most, not the least. He has received his advance 
wages from God, and from society. He will then want 
to do all he can for God and for society. If he works 
simply to increase his property, it is little less than rob- 
bery. What he gets in addition he earns as pay for his 
present work; he gives no work in repayment of 
what he has received in advance. If he has inherited 
a hundred thousand dollars, and by hard work he adds 
a hundred thousand to it, then he has been working 
for that second hundred thousand, and has kept the 


first hundred thousand without working for it. The 
work he was paid for in advance he has not done. That 


work he should have done for God and society, and his 
failure is not only selfish, but it is robbing God and rob- 
bing society, because he forgets that he has received his 
wages in advance, 

Very admirably, by this phrase, does Miss Dodge re- 
mind those whoare born with more or less wealth, that 
they owe a special and serious obligation to their fellow- 
men. Itis a blessed privilege to be able to give one’s 
time to the labor of doing good. We can all do good; 
we all ought to. Wecan all, the poorest of us, make 
our daily toil a daily service of God and of man; but 
there isa special privilege granted to those who have re- 
ceived their wages in advance, the privilege of doing 
their work for others moredirectly and with less regard 
to their own immediate wants. Wealth is the most ac- 
cursed of all things when it is used selfishly, to 
strengthen one’s elf and to grind the faces of the poor. 
Wealth is a most blessed privilege when it is used not 
for one’s self, but to benefit those about us. Miss Dodge’s 
task of increasing the opportunities and happiness of 
working girls, and providing them with innocent pleas- 
ures and Christian influences, is one of the best ways of 
working out one’s advance wages; but if we might only 
see all those to whom God has given wealth, but to whom 
he never meant to give useless leisure, taking up some 
similar work, then the wor!d would be a great deal hap- 
pier and many evils would be relieved. Last week we 
gave thestory of such work done in Brooklyn. There a 
man to whom God and scciety have given large wages 
for work which he has himself done, 1s now, in his ma- 
ture life, giving hundreds of thousands of the money he 
has earned to a most admirable work of education of the 
people; and his son, born to wealth, who has received 
his wages in advance, by a life of hard work devoted to 
taking care of that beneficent institution, is trying to 
repay what he bas received. Such examples as those 
set by Miss Dodge and by Charles Pratt and his son are too 
few, but they are becoming more numerous, and they 
illustrate what is meant »y the command * Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Wealth given in a lump, 
or by bequest, and without much labor, to benevolent 
objects is good; but much better is a life given to make 
what return we can for the blessings and wealth we have 
received. 
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THE DIVISION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE have endeavored to keep our readers thoroughly 
informed as to the development of the divisive contro- 
versy in the Evangelical Asiociation. This body, is of 
German origin, dating from the beginning of the pres- 
entcentury. It is Methodistic in usage and polity and 
doctrine, having annual conferences, presiding elders, 
an itinerancy, and general Episcopal oversight. It has 
three bishops, all of whom are now under sentence of 








suspension. 


Bishop Dubs, recognizing the legitimacy of his sus- 
pension, has refrained from exercising any episcopal 
duties pending the action of the General Conference, 
which is to meet next fall. Bishops Esher and Bowman, 
who have also been suspended hy ecclesiastical courts, 
do not recognize the validity of those courts and have 
refused to submit to the sentence of suspension. They 
have continued to exercise their episcopal duties waer- 
ever the annual conferences have permitted it. In some 
cases conferences have refused to recognize them, and 
n those cases division has occurred, part of the mem- 
bers adhering to the bishop and part organizing under 
the presidency of some one elected by themselves in his 
place, 

The charges upon which the bishops have been sus- 
pended in substance allege slander, evil-speaking and 
falsehood, It is not difficult to construct such charges, 
when the passions of men are excited. So far as we 
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have seen there has been no evidence to prove serious 
moral defect in the character of any of the bishops. 
The proceedings against them have grown largely out of 
personal feeling which has been immensely aggravated by 
public discussion and by crimination and recrimination. 
The suspension of Bishop Dubs seems to have stimulated 
his friends to secure the suspension of Bishops Esher 
and Bowman, who were regarded his personal enemies. 

The whole denomination has been drawn into the em- 
broilment, and the effects have been simply disastrous, 
It occurred to one of the editors of THE INDEPENDENT, 
about a year ago, that,as there were no fundamental 
differences involved in this unhappy controversy, but 
only at the worst infirmity of temper and unwisdom of 
conduct, it would be possible by arbitration to prevent 
disruption of the Church. He therefore wrote a letter 
to each of the three bishops, to the editors of the vari- 
ous Church papers and to one or two prominent in the 
controversy, proposing a cessation of hostilities and an 
arbitration of the difficulties. Bishop Dubs and his 
friends, who are generally spoken of asthe ‘‘ minority,” 
welcomed the proposal, and suggested that the editors 
should agree to rule out of their columns all matter 
tending to stir up controversy,and that the bishops should 
unite ina declaration to the Church of a cessation of 
hostilities pending arbitration. This suggestion seemed 
to the writer a very proper one, and he endeavored to 
secure such an agreement, The editor of the English 
organ of the Church, The Evangelical Messenger, agreed 
to the conditions; but tve editor of the German organ, 
The Botshafter, made no response. These two papers 
represent the cause of Bishops Esher and Bowman. 
Bishop Dubs, as the editor of the German organ of his 
party, promised for himself that his paper should ob- 
serve the conditions. No definite reply was received 
from the editor of the English organ of the minority, 
tho Bishop Dubs was sure that that paper would agree 
to the terms proposed. The effort at arbitration was frus- 
trated by Bishops Esher and Bowman. The former did 
not reply at allto the letter proposing arbitration. 
Bishop Bowman stated that his convictions were such 
that he could not give a favorable answer. The difficul- 
ty of the Association, he stated, could only ‘be adjust- 
«ed upon the basis of the constitution. No other plan 
was feasible or desirable.” At this point the corre- 
spondence necessarily dropped. 

The present situation of the Church is this: A number 
of the annual conferences have been divided, and it now 
looks as tho there would be two General Conferences 
next fall instead of one. This is the latest development. 
The discipline of the Church provides for the calling of 
the General Conference as follows : 

** The time and place of the General Conference shall be 
appointed by the bishops, with the consent of the majority 
of the Conference, and if there be no bishop present the 
General Conference shall do it by a majority of votes; or 
[failing in this] the oldest annual conference [shall ap- 
point], who shall then give the other annual conferenc»s 
due notice of the time and place.” 

The last General Conference appointed the time for 
the next General Conference. Upon this point there is 
no dispute; but it referred to the Board of Publication 
the duty of appointing the place. The Board has ac- 
cordingly named Indianapolis. The followers of Bishop 
Dubs insist that this act was not constitutional, and say 
the Pennsylvania Conference, which they control, as the 
oldest conference, has the right to name the place. This 
conference has named Philadelphia. It is therefore 
altogether likely that the minority, consisting of dele- 
gates elected by the minority annual conferences, will 
meet in Philadelphia and call their conference the Gen- 
eral Conference; and there can be little doubt that this 
will mark a permanent division in the Church. 

We would add that in our opinion this division is 
unwise and unnecessary disruption of a large, prosper- 
ous and useful Church, and the blame is by no means 
all on one side. In the matter of arbitration the minor- 
ity showed a desire for reconciliation. They were will- 
ing, pending the meeting of the General Conference, 
which is quadrennial, to refer their grievances to any 
fairly constituted board of disinterested Christian men. 
This the two bishops of the majority would not consent 
to. On the otber hand, the plea of the minority that 
the place of meeting of the next General Conference 
was not properly selected, seems to us a very flimsy one, 
simply covering a desire to avoid a decision of the ques- 
tions at issue by a General C snference, the majority of 
which will undoubtedly be strongly hostile to it. 

It is possible, even yet, to avoid disruption. The 
Evangelical Association is too large and prosperous a 
body, with its active ministry and its nearly 150,000 
members, to be broken in twain. As the whole contro- 
versy has centered in the three bishops, and as personal 
feeling between and concerning them runs high, would 
it not be possible to come to an agreement not to re- 
elect any cf them? The Association elects its bishops 
for a term of four years. If there could be an under- 
standing by which delegates of all the annual confer- 
ences could meet together in General Conference at 
Indianapolis, and elect new men as bishops—men who 
have not been prominent in the controversy, might it 
not be possible to arrange all other matters? Those who 
love the Church ought not to despair of accomplishing 
(? werfoy 9 purpoee, even at this fate day, = © 





THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECHES. 


IT seems very appropriate that a nation of speech- 
makers, such as we are reputed to be, should have a 
President who is eminent in that line. President Lin- 
coln was a man whose qualities asa speaker first brought 
him into prominence, and his speeches on his memor- 
able trip to Washington to be inaugurated, his inaugural 
addresses, and his famous Gettysburg oration, are mod- 
els of thoughtful, felicitous and impressive speaking. 
Referring to other Presidents while in office, it may be 
said that President Grant, tho often referred to as the 
exceptional American who could not make a speech, 
was on occasions a thoroughly good talker, speaking 
with great brevity, it is true, but always saying some- 
thing, and saying it in a way sure to make a lasting im- 
pression. President Garfield was a fluent, pleasing, but 
withal a very careful speaker. His utterances were apt 
to have great weight. President Hayes always knew 
how to express himself in clear, terse sentences, without 
possessing a great natural gift for oratory. President 
Cleveland’s style was heavy, and while he nad much to 
say, when he was in the White House, worthy of atten- 
tion, he was neither fecund nor felicitous. His speeches 
bear marks of elaboration. 

President Harrison has compelled the confidence and 
praise of the nationas aspeaker. The first severe test of 
his resources was in the interval between his nomina- 
tion and the election, where fecundity of thought, felicity 
of expression and sagacity in avoiding blunders were 
absolutely essential in the daily routine of receptions 
and speech-making. His friends were greatly pleased 
with these performances; but of course his political 
enemies could not be expected to recognize their merits 
His speech at the Centennial celebration in this city, 
after he had become President, was criticised quite un- 
fairly for brevity; for another had been selected to de- 
liver the oration, and the President manifested his 
modesty in being unwilling to be brought into apparent 
competition with him. Besides this, the occasions for 
notable speech-making have been few, until he began 
his present tour. 

His speeches on this tour have not only astonished 
his political enemies but have surprised his friends. 
They have fairly distinguished him above any President 
we have had since Lincoln. Altho he has spoken near- 
ly every day, and not infrequently several times a day, 
he has not repeated himself; he has not been dull or 
heavy or uninteresting; he has given his sharpest critics 
no occasion to condemn him; he has made no blunders; 
he has said nothing which he could wish had remained 
unsaid. The Southern people were charmed with the 
breadth and fertility of his mind, his admirable self- 
poise, his royal American spirit, and the dignity and 
suavity of his whole bearing. They gave him a royal 
welcome, and he accepted their hospitality with un- 
affected modesty and graciousness. This is as it should 
be. It cannot but be a source of joy and pride to every 
true American to know that the Chief Magistrate is re- 
ceived with respect and honor in every part of our com- 
mon country. 

One of the longest speeches the President has made 
was at a banquet of the merchants in San Francisco 
last Friday night. That speech is a very good illustra- 
tion of the President’s intellectual fertility and of the 
positive genius he has for presenting his thoughts in 
choice expressions, It will be found, in good part, on a 
previous page. 

The man who can make such speeches day after day, 
amid all the discomforts and distractions of travel, is 
sure to win the applause of the American people. No 
one of meager mental resources and of capacity for mis- 
takes could undertake such a tour without advertising 
his defects most painfully. President Harrison has 
grown immensely in popular favor in the past two or 
three weeks. The more the country sees of him and 
hears of him, the better it likes him. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


As we approach the close of the century, the anniver- 
sary days of the various benevolent and missionary so- 
cieties are multiplying. The Centennial of the depart- 
ure of Carey for [India isclose at hand, The seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Board has already been 
celebrated, and next week the American Bible Society 
will close three-quarters of a century of Bible work. No 
one can look back over these years, and call to mind the 
perplexities that have attended the successive stages ofthe 
work, without a feeling of profound gratitude to the Di- 
vine Providence that has enabled the Church, through 
its different organizations, to accomplish so much. 

As we think of the regions where the Bible was abso- 
lutely unkuown seventy-five years ago, and remember 
that now the only places untouched by Bible colporteurs 
are the forests of Africa, and the mountain-barred lands 
of Central Asia; as we look through Protestant lands 
and see the Bible in almost every home, in the room of 
every hotel, in public places of eyery sort, we realizeina 
degree the amount of labor that has been expended, and 
the degree of skill that has been exercised by the Bible 
societies in that portion of the great work of spreading 
the Gospel, which has been especially intrusted to them. 

In this work the Amerigan Bible Society holds a posi- 
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en into consideration. In 1815 the great problem that 
arose before them was that of supplying the fast grow- 
ing and developing country with the Word of God; 
and for many years the whole energies of the 
Society were limited to the United States. But then 
the needs of the great field were felt more and more fully. 
American missionaries in Asia, Africa and the Islands of 
the Pacific, were calling for help in giving to the 
people the Bible in languages some of which were many 
centuries old, while others having lain dormant in local 
shifting dialects were just feeling the first breath of vig- 
orous life under the careful development of men whose 
great desire was that their first existence should be con- 
secrated to Divine revelation. With faith that means 
would be forthcoming the work was commenced. One 
field after another was entered, until now the Society 
has special agents in Japan, China, Korea, Siam, Turkey, 
Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Venezuela, Cuba, and does a good 
work in many other lands through other agencies. Its 
Arabic version stands unrivaled as a monument of 
literary skill and wide reaching usefulness; and it has 
borne a large share in the Japanese, Chinese, and Turkish 
versions, as well as in many of the languagesof Africa 
and the Pacific. 

But while its foreign work gives it a high rank among 
the great missionary societies of the world, its home 
work is even more important. As the great tide of im- 
migration has poured into the land from either ocean, 
it has sought to reach every family with the Bible, not 
only in English but in the languages of their old homes, 
Working now through its auxiliaries, some 2,000 in num- 
ber, now through district superintendents and special 
colporteurs, three times it has canvassed every city, 
town and village, visited every isolated home of every 
State and Territory of the Union, and is now going over 
the field a fourth time. So carefully have its affairs 
been conducted that for every eighteen cents of its total 
income from every source it has put into some one’s hand 
in some portion of the globe a copy, either in whole or 
in part, of the Scriptures. Truly its work has been a 
good work, and done in a noble way, binding all denom- 
inations together, recognizing no distinction of form of: 
worship or statement of doctrine, offering to all men the 
Bible as the sufficient revelation for all. 

But such an anniversary is a time for more than 
mere retrospect and congratulation. It is a time for 
earnest consideration and consultation for the future, 
The American Bible Society, in common with every 
other benevolent organization, has felt a great financial 
pressure. In the competition among the denomina- 
tional societies, its very undenominationalism has 
proved a source of weakness. In the multiplication of 
organizations of every kind its auxiliaries have many 
of them yielded precedence to missionary and other so- 
cieties. The impression has gone abrovad that it had an 
almost unlimited supply of invested funds, and did not 
need the contributions of churches. The great supply 
of helps to the study of the Bible furnished with the edi- 
tions of the Tract Society’s and the Teachers’ Bible, 
have caused people to look to other houses for their 
supply of Scriptures. The result has ben that muiti- 
vudes of people, earnest Christian people, either know 
nothing about the Society at all, or think of it as some 
great publishing house. Of its work in this land, of its 
great missionary work in other lands, they know little 
or nothing. 

The time is propitious for an advance. There is no 
reason why the American Bible Society should not be 
a leader in the great missionary work of the Church. 
If the methods of its earlier life are not the best fitted 
for differing circumstances, for new exigencies, they 
can be changed, without altering in any sense the fun- 
damental principles on which it has stood for seventy- 
five years. If it can print maps, and incorrect head- 
ings, it can surely print a concordance. An inferior 
version should not crowd out a superior one, even if that 
be not absolutely perfect. In short,if the American 
Bible Socity will seize the vantage ground that is open 
to it, and show that it isin hearty sympathy with the 
best methods ef work even if they be new, it will holdan 
even higher place than it has held before. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


THE INDEPENDENT contains forty pages this week, for 
the articles on Woman’s Enlarged Sphere have compelled 
us to add eight pages to the thirty-two which we are under, 
obligation to give our readers. We are sure that these 
articles will arouse a good deal of thinking. Among the 
writers are Julia Ward Howe, author of the “‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,’’ and a famous leader in the progress of 
women; Rebecca Harding Davis, than whom scarce any 
woman is more competent to speak of Woman in Litera- 
ture: Grace H. Dodge, who explains the Development 
among Working Girls; Bishop Vincent, who is in good 
company among so many good women, and who tellsof the 
Women of Goi’s Word; Mrs. Livermore, whose topic is 
The New Womanhood; Miss Willard, who begins to tell 
what women have done in the Temperance Reform; Lucy 
Stone, who gives a veteran's view of the Advancement of 


Women; 7 Flee Poster, who shows bow Women's Mora} 
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Sphere is Ealarged; Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who 
speaks of Women in Science; Olive Thorne Miller, 
whose subject is Woman’s Recreations: Mrs. Marie E Rich 
ard, who has been a practicing lawyer until her late mar- 
riage with Professor Richard, of Gettysburg, and who 
discusses Woman’s Work at the Bar; Mrs. Moses Smith, 
who treats of Woman’s Work in Missions; Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, whose appropriate subject is Women’s 
Clubs: Mrs. Phoebe A. Hanaford and Mrs. Annis F. East- 
man, the one an ordained Universalist, and the other an 
ordained Congregational minister, who speak of Woman 
in the Ministry; Susan Hayes Ward, whose topic is Woman 
in Art; and Helen FE. Smith, who treats of Women in Busi- 
ness. On miscellaneous topics we have a paper by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse on Werdsworth’s “Peter Bell’’; J. H. 
Hopkins, D.D., on Changes in the Roman Catholic Church; 
Maurice Thompson on Virility in Fiction; Douglas Sladen 
on the New Australian Commonwealth; and Professor Ely 
on Some Favorable Aspects of Socialism. The poems, all 
by women, are by Ida W. Benham, Mrs. Moulton, Dora R. 


Goodale and Minnie Quinn; and Gilbert Parker’s story is 
concluded. 


THE articles which we print this week on the Enlarge- 
ment of Woman’s Sphere are extremely interesting, but 
they require little editorial discussion. The opening of 
opportunities and professions for women is simply the 
progress of the world’s enlightenment and the development 
of justice. The werld when perfected will, it is already 
decided, give to women the same opportunities as to men, 
and all privileges and protection which are granted to 
men will be granted to women. The prize will be for her 
who can, as well as forhim whocan. The chief sphere and 
best sphere for women generally will, as Bishop Vinccnt 
says, be in wifehood and motherhood, but that fact will not 
shut them out from such other spheres as they can fill, and 
as they need to fill often for their own support and the sup- 
port of others. We believe that the large majority of those 
women who work for a living work for others besides them- 
selves. Of those who have written this week we may say 
that Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Lucy 
Stone and Antoinette B. Blackwell are veterans in the 
cause and crown their noble and belligerent youth with 
beautiful and honored service in later years. It would 
be difficult to find a fuller and yet more compact discus- 
sion of the subject. 


THE assault made by Father Ignatius upon half a dozen 
of the Episcopal clergymen in this city, who charges them 
with heresy or with condoning heresy, came to a head last 
Sunday in a public meeting held in Chickering Hall, to 
which Father [gnatius invited the Episcopal clergy of the 
city and others. He was supported by a single clergyman 
who was present, Dr. De Costa. We have no doubt thata 
great many of the clergy of the diocese would heartily 
sympathize with the object which Fatber Ignatius has in 
mind, and would feel inclined to criticise as severely as he 
the utterances which he attacks. But they do not believe 
in him or his methods. Taoey do not care to he led by him. 
It is évident that this is the position of Dr. Dix of Trinity 
Church, and of Dr. Huutington of Grace Church, who an- 
swered in a somewhat sharp way the monk’s letter, taking 
pains to address him by his baptismal name, and not by 
the title to which he bas no rieht, but by which he is pop- 
ularly called. 2 eee 

Tue Rev. Howard MacQueary is reported as saying: 

“T would that we bad a book or an organization ora man who 

was infallible and would unerringly settle all questions for us, 
but, alas, we have not.” 
Those who devote their energies to attempts to prove the 
fallibility of the Bible are drifting into the same sad and 
uncomfortable position in which Mr. MacQueary finds 
himself. The Bible sets forth the supernatural, and the 
supernatural must de accepted on faith. There is no com- 
fort to be had from the Scriptures unless they are freely 
and fully accepted in this way. He who hasonly a fallible 
Bible is at sea, driven and tossed about with doubt and 
perpiexity, with no helm, no compass, and no port to steer 
for. We see no consistency in asserting for the Scriptures 
divine inspiration, as Professor Evans, of Lane Theological 
Seminary, does, aud then insisting that this inspiration 
must not be held to imply inerrancy. That theology is 
Lilliputian, he says, which holds that ‘‘inspiration resolves 
itself into the correction of a date, substituting one man’s 
name for another, changing a number, inserting a caption 
—important as.such particulars may bein their way.” It 
does not seem to us that divine inspiration is worth much, 
if it cannot even guard against error. If it is as faliible as 
haman knowledge or human judgment, wherein lies its 
divine element? Is God so tolerant of error as to commit 
it himself under the seal of bis Holy Spirit? This seems to 
us the grossest inconsistency. 





THE resignation of his pastorate by C. De W. Bridgman, 
D.D , of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, in this city, 
is final, altho his people have asked him not to insist upon 
it. It seems that he preached a sermon two or three 
months ago on the subject of future punishment, to which 
exception was taken by some in the church, and in which 
he said he could not preach the doctiine of Hell as it used 
to be preached, as he did not regard it as consistent with 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. Thesermon has not 
been printed, and we do not understand that he by any 
means devied future punishment or the suffering and eter- 
nal loss that comes in the other world from sin. We may, 


perhaps, take his neighbor, Dr. McArthur, who is a thor 
oughly conservative man, as a good witness that the views 
held by Dr. Bridgman are not inconsistent with pastoral 


thit the great doctrine of soul-liberty held by Baptists 
protects Dr. Bridgman, altho be goes farther than Dr. 
McArthur would go in his views. President Strong, of the 
Rochester Baptist Theological Seminary, is reported as 
saying thesame. Dr..Bridgman, however, wisely concludes 
that it is better to leave the church than to disturb its 
harmony by holding a position in which he would be 


for strife. 





Mr. GEORGE P. LATHROP gave as one of his reasons for 
becoming a Roman Catholic the politeness of its polemics, 
which impressed him as ‘‘ remarkably calm, thorough, free 
from malice or abuse, and imbued with a profound spir- 
ituality,” strongly contrasting, he said, with Protestant 
polemics. We remarked last week that we had not noticed 
that contrast. Possibly Mr. Lathrop will discover the 
qualities he admires in the following gem from an edito- 
rial in a late number that has reached us of The Western 
Watchman. the leading Western Catholic paper: 

“It is not possible any longer to discuss Protestantism seri- 
ously. It began in high tragedy and is ending in broad farce. 
It has given up theology and exegesis and ecclesiasticism, and 
now trusts to bathos and rhodomontade and any light comedy 
that will attract the attention and charm the dollars out of the 
purses of the people. ‘The Baptists started a Church out of the 
dictionary and have made the Greek word *‘ baptize’ the ‘open 
sesame’ of Heaven. Think of ten millions of people in this 
country and in Europe staking their hope of Heaven on the 
verdict of lexicographers. Hundreds of millions are spent every 
year by these poor people jn maintaining the correctness ofa 
verbal definition. Why not starta Church on the moods and 
tenses? Why should etymology be more important in a spiritual 
sense than syntax and prosody? Then they started a Church 
over in Engiand. Mohammed’s banner was his wife's petticoat. 
The Anglicans have the dirty sbeet of Henry VIII's defiled 
marriage bed for theiremblem. They say you cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear; but the English have made silk 
purses galore and silk stockings too, out of the auricular ap- 
pendage of that royal boar. They say our system of hog-killing 
is so perfect that we save everything of the animal but the 
grunt. The Anglicans have appropriated everything that came 
to them with the Tudor pigsty, and the Methodists have laid 
claim to the squeal. Their religion consists of a sigh, a groan 
and a shout, according to the time and circumstances of their 
religious experience.” ; 


WE published some time ago a long article by the Rev. 
Alfred Young, of the Paulist Fathers, criticising what are 
called the Hawkins Statistics, which have been made much 
of by the Evangelical Alliance. We have also lately pub- 
lished a shorter letter from Josiah Strong, D.D., of the 
Evangelical Alliance exculpating that body, and to some 
extent, Mr. Hawkins, from the charges of bad faith made 
by Father Young. As might be expected Father Young 
returns the charge. Butit is not necessary for us to go 
farther. A reference to his article in our issue of January 
15th will give his argument in full, and it is not well for us, 
now that both sides have been heard, to extend the discus- 
sion, The only point which we need to mention, made by 
Mr. Young, is his assertion that Mr. Hawkins’s multipli- 
cation by ten of the number of paupers and criminals of 
foreiga birth did affect the comparison, as made between 
“the alleged 410 paupers and 460 criminals to the ten thou- 
sand foreign borp, and the 49 paupers and 11 criminals to 
the ten thousand in the State of Massachusetts,”’ which 
latter he did not multiply by ten. 


THE hearing before the Supreme Court at Washington» 
in the ‘‘ Sayward’’ case,which has been put off two or three 
times, bas now been postponed till the October term. The 
reason for this postponement is that the health of Mr. 
Justice Bradley is such that the case could not now be 
heard by a full bench, and its importance makes it desir- 
able that all the justices should be present when it is 
argued. Fora similar reason the case raising the question 
of tne constitutionality of the recent anti-lottery legisla- 
tion of Congress was also put over. It may not be amiss 
to recall the chief points in the ‘‘Sayward” case. The 
“Sayward,” a Canadian vessel, was seized and was con- 
demned by the United States Court of Alaska, for taking 
seal in the waters of Bering Sea, upward of fifty miles 
from the Alaska coast. Counsel for the owner of the 
vessel, under the authority of the Attorney-General of 
Canada, and with the approval of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, asked leave to file a petition fora 
writ of prohibition addressed to the Judge of the District 
Courtof Alaska, restraining him from proceeding to exe- 
eute the judgment of condemnation and sale. The Attor- 
ney-General of the United States opposed the motion on 
the ground that the Court has no jurisdiction, insisting 
that the District Court of Alaska is simply a territorial 
court aud cannot be reached by a writ of prohibition by 
the Supreme Court in an admiralty case. On this point 
the court decided that it had jurisdiction, and that it 
would hear argument on the question whether it will per- 
mit the filing of a petition of prohibition. This hearing is 
not to be had uatil next October. Until the court shall have 
decided this point its position on the question will not be 
known. The writ of prohibition is usually only issued 
where the lower court is proceeding improperly, or 
without jurisdiction. It is hardly likely that the merits 
of the Bering S2a question, as now in controversy between 
the diplomatic or political departments ot the United 
States and Great Britain, will come before the Supreme 
Court. 





Tue three judges of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
who have decided t :at the Secretary of State must promul- 
gate the Lottery bill in spite of the Governor’s veto, do 
not carry so much moral weight asthe other two who have 
given a dissenting opinion, but they are a majority. We 
had hoped that the Louisiana State lottery was killed by 
the veto of the Governor, but such it seems is not the case. 
[he proposition made by tbe Lottery managers, as will be 
remembered, was that by an amendment to the State Con- 
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Morris and his company given a monopoly of it, the com- 
pany to pay the State $1,250 000 a year for the privilege. 
The House and Senate both passed the bill providing for 
the cange of the Constitution. It was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor and then passed by a two-thirds vote of the House ove 
the veto, and would have been passed by the same two- 
thirds majority by the Senate had not one of its members 
favoring the bill, died. The Senate then passed a resolu- 
tion that this being a provision for an amendment to the 
Constitution, the Governor had no right to veto, and the 
House ignorivg its previous vote, adopted a similar res- 
olution: but the Secretary of State refused to promulgate 
the Lottery bill or to advertise for a vote by the people on 
the amendment of the Constitution. The Lottery having 
purchased the Legislature has now obtained control of the 
Supreme Court of thé State, and there is little reason to 
hope that the popular vote will not adopt the amendment 
and approve the sale of the whole State to Mr. Morris. 


THE Legislature at Albany has adjourned without 
having provided for an investigation of the Canal Depart- 
ment. This was in accordance with Governor Hill’s de- 
termination. The opposition to the resolution in the 
Senate was inspired by him, and it was he who proposed 
as a substitute a plan of investigation which, in the judg- 
ment of the Republican Senators, would not have investi- 
gated. .The Governor also opposed the Republican plan 
for the distribution of the direct tax money, returned 
from the Federal Government, among the various coun- 
ties. This money will therefore lie in the State Treasury 
for a year without being of any use to anybcedy. If it had 
been apportioned among the counties it would have 
reducd the taxes for the year. The Govervor’s course has 
been such that it would seem that his rule would become 
intolerable even to his own party. He is band-in-glove 
with the rumsellers, and manages to get on the wrong side 
of every important question. It is now suspected that he 
has a shrewd intention of running again for Governor this 
fall in order to maintain his control of his party in this 
State. If he should run again for Governor, resigning, of 
course, his position as Senator, he could prevent New York 
from favoring the nomination of Grover Cleveland, at 
least, al*ho there is scarcely a possibility that he could get 
the nomination for himself. But if his feeling toward Mr. 
Cleveland is correctly reported he would consider ita great 
triumph to be able to deteat him. 

THE public meeting of the Charities Aid Association in 
Chickering Hall last Tuesday evening was far more than 
the celebration of a well-earned triumph. It looked for- 
ward even more than back and drew attention to what had 
been done, for the sake of basing an appeal on it for the 
means of making greater prospective advances. It is no 
ordinary occasion that can draw together such a group of 
speakers as Professor Chandler, Joseph H. Choate, Judge 
Henry E. Howlaud, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, John M. Bowers, 
ex President Cleveland and Bishop Potter. The Charities 
Aid Association is an unpaid organization, and its members 
do not desire to be paid. They have no official relation to 
the State institutions except that they are by law open to 
them. What they propose to effect in them has to make 
its way with the public and with the officials simply and 
wholly by the force of its own inherent wisdom and hu. 
manity. Using these agencies by well directed appeals to 
public intelligence and humane feeling,they have been able 
to act in the happiest way on the entire eleemosynary and 
to some extent on the penal system of the State. They have 
established and carried into successful development the 
Bellevue Hospital Training School for Nurses, initiated 
the tenement-house reform, the tramp act, the society for 
the instruction in first aid to the injured, the Jaw for the 
restriction of the imprisonment of witnesses, working girls 
clabs, municipal lodging houses in this city, temporary 
homes for children in Ulster, Westchester and Queens coun- 
ties, the children’s law of 1875, police organization for the 
returo of female strangers astray in the metropolis, the 
distribution of literature in the Government institutions, 
and lastly the work of which the last Tuesday mecting 
celebrated the completion—the removal of two thousand 
insane from the horrors of their custody in the County 
Houses to the State Asylums. 


THIs very great work has been carried on at an expense 
of about $5,000 per annum. It has now grown to such pro- 
portions as to force the directors to a choice between a very 
considerable increase of expenses or a very considerable 
reduction of work. The directors of the Association wish 
to increase their permanent endowment to $100 000, and by 
this means to see their way to an annual expenditure of 
$12,000. This money is needed not only to increase the 
working force of the central office but for means to act on 
public opinion. The Association receives no money from 
the State, bas no paid inspectors, no legal power to correct 
evils, and no other power than the moral power of entering, 
inspecting, reporting on the institutions of the State, ana 
appealing to the intelligent and humane public to redress 
wrongs and ioitiate reforms. Thisis a powerful agency 
and the very best that can be employed for these ends. 
But it is one which depends for success on a Jiberal public, 
and requires their support. In view of all tbe hardships 
and miscarriages of the public charities and of public jus- 
tice, a well supported system of this kind would seer to be 
the only amends a humane public can make to its own 
conscience, and certainly no association and no plan yet 
formed has a stronger claim on the confidence and gener- 
osity ot our citizens. 


SEVERAL Temperanee Congresses have been called, and 
it is likely to bacome a little difficult to the uninitiated to 
distinguish between them. First, a National Temperance 
Congress is to be held at Saratoga beginning July 15th 
next. This will be the tenth of the series of such confer- 


ences, the last having been held in 1881. The Conferenceis 
meeting, byt to gonslat of delegates 
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chosen by Temperance societies and ecclesiastical organi- 


zatious. [ts program embraces papers on the scientific, 
political, religious, educational, economic, and other 
aspects of the temperance cause. Second, a National Tem- 
perance Congress such as was held in this city last year, is 
announced for August Sth and 6th to be held at National 
Prohibition Park, on Staten Island. Every person opposed 
to the Saloon will be welcomed as a member of this Con- 
gress. Third, a World’s Temperance Congress has been 
called to meet in Chicago in June, 1893, during the Colum- 
bian Exposition. This will be a good time to compare 
views with temperance representatives from foreign lands. 
Perhaps we can learn something from them; perhaps they 
can learn something from us. There is room enough for 
all these Dongresses, and we wish each abundant success: 
and that success will be in proportion as they stimulate to 
more active, educational effort. Thatis the great need of 
the present. 








A COUPLE of incidents mentioned in the column of Mis 
sions, are specially wortby of note as indicating that the 
question of religious liberty in Turkey is likely to come 
immediately fo the forefront. It has long been evident 
that the famous clauses of the Hatti Sherif of Gulhane 
and the Hatti Humayim, according religious liberty to 
all the subjects of the Sultan, were not intended to have 
apy direct application to Moslems, and that it is just as far 
as it ever has been from theintention of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to permit any conversions among them to Chris 
tianity. Still, it is very sensitive to foreign public opinion. 
It knows very well that if it puts too heavy a strain upon 
the forbearance of Protestant nations, its lease of life will 
be worth very little. While the position consistent]y main- 
tained by the United States Government does not permit 
it to interfere in matters of purely internal administration, 
it is perfectly possible for the Department at Washington 
to instruct Mr. Hirsch to represent to the Porte that its 
course in the case of the Moslem boy at Mardin, if per- 
sisted in, w ll cause a very wide feeling of profound dis- 
satisfactior, and that such a discrimination against the 
religion professed by the people of the United States is a 
grave discourtesy to the nation. 

... Ex-Senator Blair had started for his post as Minister 
to China, when he received a telegram from the State De- 
partment, directing him not to proceed. It seems that the 
Chinese Gevernment has notified its Minister in this coun- 
try, who has duly notified the Department, that Mr. Blair 
would not be a persona grata at the court of Peking. 
Under the circumstances, of course, our Government can- 
not insist that China shall receive him. The objection to 
him is evidently founded on reyorts of Mr. Blair’s speeches 
in the Senate against Chineseimmigratinn. Wedonot at 
all blame the Chinese Government for being sensitive as 
to the attitude of our public men on that question. We 
have never ceased to regret our anti-Chinese laws as an 
utter abomination. Nevertheless, it will be difficult, per- 
haps, to find a public man who has not expressed himself 
asin favor of those laws. It is suggested that ex-Senator 
Blair be sent as Minister to Japan, and he is understood to 
say that that mission would be entirely satisfactory to 
him. We sincerely hope, therefore, that he wiil be ap- 
pointed to represent us in that progressive Empire. 


...-Prof. E. D. Morris is very far from sympathizing 
with his colleagues, Professors Evans and Smith, in their 
defense of Dr. Briggs. In a paper before the Cincinnati 
Presbytery heis reported by ‘‘ Juniata’’ in the Philadelpbia 
Presbyterian as having given a “ logical and scorching 
review’’ of the inaugural address, taking up the list of 
‘barriers to the Bible’ and disposing of them 1n order. 
He denied the * existence to any extent of Bibliolatry’’; 
declared Dr. Briggs’s views of inspiration to be “‘ below the 
current taith of the Church’’; rejected his admission of 
rationalists to an equal footing in the kingdom of God as 
unsound and contrary to the Confession: differed with him 
as to the authenticity and inerrancy of the Scriptures; 
controverted his position as to miracles and prophecy; 
held that he was altogether astray in his theory of 
redemption after death, and deprecated his rash and violent 
assertions in regard to the theologians of the Church, as 
uncalled for and unjustifiable. 


.-The article of the Rev. F. S. Brush, printed in our 
Farm and Garden department, is one which everybody 
ought to read for the information it gives respecting New 
Mexico and its people. Farmers, politicians, educators, 
and active Christians should keep their eyes on this Ter- 
ritory. It has already kuocked at the door of Congress for 
admission as a State, and it will knock again and again un- 
tilit is admitted. Against that day careful preparation 
should be made. The Gospel and education have a work of 
vast importance to do among the population. According 
to Mr. Brush’s statements, which are in entire harmony 
with other reports we bave had from the same Territory, 
well-directed evangelistic and educational efforts yield 
most encouraging results. Home Mission boards would 
do well to give increased attention to New Mexico. Such 
men as Mr. Brush ought to be herd. 


..-President Harrison has appointed as postmaster of 
Opelousas, La., Mr. Harry Bloch, an intelligent man, a 
decided blond, but one who has an undiscoverable trace of 
Negro blood in his veins. He has lived in Opelousas all 
his life, and has for fifteen years been employed by a firm 
of merchants there as aclerk and bas conducted all their 
business. A mass meeting, however, was called two Sun- 
days ago to denounce his appointment, and the people de- 
clared that they would not tolerate a Negro postmaster 
“however estimable personally.”” The new Constitution 
of Mississippi allows a person with oneeighth Negro 
blood to marry a white person, but here is a man respected 
in the community, with perhaps one-sixty-fourth Negro 
blood in him, whiter than most of those who object to him, 
who is denounced as unfit to be a postmaster because of 
that inyisible fraction. We do not expect phat the Prosi- 
lent Will yield to thety ally glamor, 
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..-.-General Butler who, it will be remembered, was 
forcibly ejected by the order of Judge Carpenter from the 
United States Court-room in Boston, has written a very 
sensible letter, refusing to sanction a public meeting in 
Fanueil Hall, to protest against the action of the Judge. 
He says that this course would not be a wise one, and it 
would not be fair to Judge Carpenter, because he could 
not be expected to attend such a meeting and defend him- 
self. For the same reason he opposes a reference of the 
matter to the Bar Association. He assures the public, 
however, that the case will be taken to a tribunal where 
the presence of Judge Carpenter can be compelled. We 
entirely agree with General Butler in this course. The 
case is eminently one for judicial decision. 








... We ought not to omit mention of the recent vote in 
the House of Commons, declaring that the ‘‘system by 
which the Indian opium revenue is raised is morally inde- 
fensible,” and urging the Goverr ment of India to cease to 
grant licenses for the cultivation of the poppy and the sale 
of opium except in quantities sufficient for medical use. 
This was carried by a majority of thirty in a rather meager 
Hlouse; but it gives great encouragement to those who 
have been denouncing the system as an ipiquity. It is also 
welcome to those who hope to bring the British nation to 
realize that the liquor traffic is also ‘‘ morally indefensi- 
ble.” The Britisn conscience may be slow to move, but 
when it is once aroused it is irresistible 


..-.-Phillips Brooks’s church building in Boston (Holy 
Trinity) isthe finest in Massachusetts, and certainly one of 
the finest in the country. As the best example of Mr. 
Ricbardson’s work, it has been a model and inspiration for 
the architects of the country. Phillips Brooks’s influence 
as much as anything else explains the remarkable growth 
of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts of late years. 
Unitarianism has been almost swallowed up by its young 
people going into Episcopacy, and there has been no small 
exodus to that Church of young people from other denom- 
inations. It is likely that the electien of Mr. Brooks as 
bishop and his increased infiuence will still farther swell 
this movement. 


..Much local interest and sympathy have been excited in 
the case of the Rev.George W. Bothwell, pastor of one of the 
Brooklyn churches, who died last Sunday as the result of 
drawing a cork into the left bronchial tube. He had pull 
the cork from a medicine bottle, and laughed at something 
a little child said; at the moment the cork slipped from 
between his teeth and down his throat. All efforts which 
the doctors made to get it out were unavailing, an illustra- 
tion of how little surgery can do when it can doso much. 
Mr. Bothwell was a man of high character, and in his 
brief pastorate he had done much for his church. 


.-.»Users of tobacco ought to know what a disinterested 
authority says abvut the effect of the weed on health. The 
authority is Dr. J. W. Seaver, college physician and 
instructor in athleties at Yale. As the result of his ob- 
servations for four years he shows that of the members of 
the senior class, the increase of the lung capacity of non- 
users of tobacco is ten per cent. greater than that of users; 
and that the percentage of increase in hight and weight is 
also in favor of the non users. It is so clear that the 
habit is harmful that young men who contract it do a 
very foolish as well as sinful thing. 


..When the Italian prisoners were lynched in New 
Orleans the Attorney General of the United States in- 
structed the Federal District Attorney in New Orleans to 
make an investigation of all the facts connected with the 
lynching. The District Attorney has made the investiga- 
tion and submitted a report tothe Attorney General, which 
has been transmitted to the State Department. The re- 
port has not been published and no intimation has been 
given yet as to its character. The controversy over the re- 
call of Baron Fava has ceased, and the diplomatic incident 
has well-nigh become ancient history. 


....The elaborate papers of Prof. Henry Preserved Smith 
and Prof. Llewellyn J. Evans, of Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, in support of the positions of Dr. Briggs’s inaugural 
address, will only make it necessary for the Presbyterian 
General Assembly to extend itsinquiry a little further. 
Dr. Briggs has said nothing more objectionable than Pro- 
fessors Smith and Evans say. If their papers had been 
published a little sooner they would doubtless have been 
made the subject ot overtures tothe General Assembly by 
the presbyteries. 


..Of the report that four of the professors in Lane The- 
ological Seminary are in sympathy with the views of Dr. 
Briggs concerning the inerrancy of Scripture, The Herald 
and Presbyter remarks that it is ‘‘truein part.” The four 
men are Professors Smith, Evans, Craig and McGiffert, 
and it is understood that the presbytery desires the General 
Assembly to inquire about Lane as well as Union Semi- 
nary, and has elected Professor Smith a commissioner in 
order that he may speak for the Seminary. 


..It is reported that Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, will be appointed to the Chair of Systematic 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, made vacant by 
the resignation of Professor Shedd, and which Professor 
Stearns, of Bangor, refused to accept because he was un- 
willing to make the subscription required. Dr. Van Dyke 
is a conservative theologian, tho not of the Princeton 
school, and has been one of the strongest and most influen- 
tial defenders of revision. 


..-.John Wesley held a fellowship in Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Wheu the late Rector of the college was informed 
that it possessed no adequate memorial of its most illus- 
trious fellow, whose disciples numbered twenty millions, 
he exclaimed: “Twenty millions! You mean twenty 
thousand’ He was told that the numbers were not ¢xag- 
gerated, and then expressed his surprise that he had not 
the ** faintest conception that there were so many Method- 
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....Last year as a result of a general demonstration on 
the first of May in favor of an eight-hour workday, there, 
was a considerable yielding to the demand. In Cleveland 
nearly all the employers reduced the time from ten to nine 
hours; in Milwaukee the builders granted the eight-hour 
day without astrike. It now appears asif the eight-hour 
working day in cities would make still further advance 
as a result cf the demonstration on Friday last. 


....- Tbe fourth conference on international postage will 
meet in Vienna on the 20th of May. It is hoped that it 
will result in a reduction of rates for conveying foreign 
mails, and it is not unlikely that an international postage 
stamp will be recommended which will allow a person that 
writes from Vienna to inclose a stamp for return auswer. 
It is especially desired now that the Australian colonies 
should come into the union. 


.-Theoverture before the presbyteries about deaconesses 
is defeated; but that does not defeat the deaconesses neces- 
sarily. Many are willing to affirm, as the first section the 
existence of the order of deaconesses in the apostolic 
Church, while they desired permission to establish such an 
order, or at least the right to appoint or elect deaconesses 
who should not be ordained, Such aconclusion is likely 
finally to prevail. 


..Senator Aldrich made an admirable statement of 
the aim of Protection at the dinner of the American Pro- 
tective league, in this city, last week. He said: 

“The object sought is to acquire for our people the skill, taste 
and mental capacity to produce within our own limits the great- 
est possible proportion of the articles required for American con- 
sumption. It aims to secure for the United States a complete 
and triumphant industrial independence.” 

.... The presbyteries have undoubtedly approved the 
overture prescribing the method of amending the Consti- 
tution and Standards. Only four, so far, are reported as 
voting in the negative. This will make the procedure per- 
fectly plain, and will remove a vexed question from the 
arena of debate. Hereafter, proposals of amendment can 
be discussed simply on their merits. 


..-One stands astonished before the generosity of Baron 
De Hirsch. His munificence passes all past parallel. He 
now proposes to give ten or fifteen million dollars himself 
and enlist other wealthy Jews with him in carrying the 
persecuted Jews out of Russia and colovizing them in 
Australia or South America. The world will honor him, 


--eeThe Christian-At-Work hopes the Presbyterian As- 
sembly will not be ‘‘lashed into a storm’’ when it takes up 
the case of Professor Briggs. ‘It is very easy,” it adds, ‘*to 
create a zeitgeist which will be tempest tost and turbulent,” 
etc. It may be easy enough to create a zeitgeist, but it 
takes anagetodoit. Perhaps it meant a taggeist. 

..A very curious and unusual quarrel is that between 
the official journals of the Roman Catholic dioceses of 
Buffalo and Rochester. Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, 
has now forbidden the circulation in his diocese of the 
Buffalo Catholic Union, a paper published with the fullest 
approbation of Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo. 

.-..- The Southwestern Christian Advocate puts two and 
a half columns of very interesting reading matter concern- 
ing the Columbian Exposition and the Sunday question on 
its editorial page, without the faintest indication that they 
were taken from THE INDEPENDENT. Probably the Golden 
Rule, for the moment, was not thought of. 


.-One of the most admirable and useful men in Con- 
necticut was Major John C. Kinney, late Postmaster of 
Haftford, and editor of The Hartford Courant. He wasa 
man devoted to all good causes, and greatly loved. Mrs. 
Kinney is one of the foremost workers in behalf of the 
indians in the country. 


lt ik el aT * 
-It was because Christ humbled himself in taking 
human nature and being obedient to the death of the cross, 
that *‘God highly exalted him and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name.’’ The greatest man, the 
noblest man is he who is most of a servant. One must not 
be too proud to accept helpful service of the humblest. 


..The same Paul who was so confident that the Philip- 
pians would endure to the end, that God would perfect his 
good work in them until the day of Jesus Christ, also told 
them, in the same epistJe, to *“ work out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling,” telling them that the only 
assurance they had of success was the fact that then God 
would work in them *‘ both to will and to work for his 
good pleasure.’’ He was confident of their success because 
he was confident not only of God’s Spirit with them, but of 
their working out their salvation with fear and trembling. 


.-Paul says be is “confident that he which began a 
good work” in the hearts of the Philippians would “ per- 
fect it until the day of Jesus Cnrist.’’ But he does not say 
that he wascertain. He expected it, he hoped confidently 
for it; and he said it was right for him toexpect it, because 
he had them in his heart, and they were with him partakers 
of grace. Men ought to expect to succeed and not to fail 
in the divine life; to hold out and not to fall away. Such ex- 
pectation of confidence will help them, and the knowledge 
that others expect itof them. But Paul implies that there 
are some who do fall away, and Christ tellsof the seed that 
sprang quickly up and then withered. 


....1f Christ was true God, he was no less true man. We 
must not forget his humanity. The Epistle to the He- 
brews dwells especially on bis humanity, telling us that 
he took not on him the nature of angels but of men, that 
he might know how to sympathize with man. So Paul 
teils us that when Christ came to earth he did not think it 
well to hold fastto divine glory, but emptied himself of 
it, taking the form uf a servant and the likeness of man. 
When the Gospel tells us of Christ’s hungering, thirsting, 
sleeping, being weary, praying, growing in wisdom during 
his youth, receiving the help of the Spirit, being strength- 
ened by angels, we must ancopt falty his haman imitations 
as well as his divine pature, 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


RECENT EVANGELICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE 
RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HERMETICALLY to seal the Orthodox Church against all 
progressive and regenerative influences from without and 
to throttle all evangelical tendencies from within, is man- 
ifestiy the policy of the present authorities of the Russian 
Empire. Of the three great principles embodied in the 
official program as first formulated by Czar Nicholas I, 
“One Czar, one language, one Church for all the Rus- 
sias,”’ the last, is by no means the least in the ambitions 
of the Government. This has never been made clearer 
than has been done in recent years. The modern move- 
ments of Russia in this direction decidedly constitute an 
aggressive crusade against all religious Dissent. The sup- 
pression of Protestantism in the Baltic provinces is only 
one phase of a religious war that is being carried on vigor- 
ously throughout the Empire. The Czar is now known as 
a religious zealot; the Hoiy Synod has systematically or- 
ganized mission work among the non-Orthodox and is 
pushing the enterprize, which is under the direction of a 
special commission; a special society for this work, with 
imperial and ecclesiastical approval, has extended its ram- 
ifications over this entire country. Men and means in 
abundance are at the disposal of the agitators. To a cer- 
tain extent the contest has the appearance of a struggle 
for existence. For Russia has been a hive of sects and 
sectlets, from 1375, when the Strigolniki organized the 
first dissent, down to our own day and date. Especially 
have the last few years been prolific in new departures 
that evidence clearly the existence of an evangelical leaven 
in some portions of the Russian Empire. 

The most important branch of these evangelical dissent- 
ers are the Stundists. These arose soon after the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, and their beginnings go back to the 
Pietistic immigrants from Wiirttemberg, who established 
the German colonies of Southern Russia. The founder 
was Ratushny, a farmer and elder ip the congregation in 
Osnowa, near Odessa, who soon secured an able lieutenant 
in Balobok, a farmer near Kiew. The sect is pietistic 
throughout, and was begun by the holding of meetings 
for the purposes of edificatioa and instruction out of the 
Scriptures. They began by rejecting the use of images and 
the making of the cross as being contrary to the Bible. 
This was followed by their withdrawal from the Orthodox 
Church and by the organization of independent congrega- 
tions. In 1871 Balabok began a very aggressive propa- 
ganda, but was punished by imprisonment of one year in 

Kiew. Against Ratushny and the other leaders a sensa- 
tional criminal suit was instituted at Odessa in 1873, 
which, after a trial covering five years, ended in a failure 
to convict. A rather remarkable coadjutor was found ina 
Syrian, from Persia, named Jacob Deljakow, who for 
twenty years labored quietly but effectively, and through 
his influence many became Stundists or Baptists. His 
method was toask as a peddler, going from house to house, 
and improving these opportunities to urge a better Chris- 
tianity. One of his wares that belped him most was the 
Bible. He was repeatedly imprisoned and once banished 
to Orenburg. But while here he succeeded in organizing 
a Stundist congregation, which in 1887, when visited by 
Anurchanjanz, then Protestant pastor in Tiflis, but now 
professor of Oriental languages in Helsingfors, was in a 
most flourishing condition. {ndeed, Deljakow’s succegg in 
establishing large Stundist congregations was such that 
these people sportively call him ‘‘ Our Bishop.”’ 

The Stundists have no ordained ministry. The congre- 
gations select from their own ranks as leaders those who 
have the necessary gifts. They have no fixed rites. Some- 
times there is even no singing in connection with the ser- 
vices, altho there are now several collections of Protestant 
hymns published in Russias and used by the evangelical 
sects. The sermon and prayer are the chief features of 
their worship. Three services are generally held on Sun- 
day, and often each lasts from two to three hours. Prayer- 
meetings are regularly held. Once a month the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated, and many congregations have the 
ceremony of foot-washing on Maundy Thursday. The 
congregational affairs are inthe hands of chosen elders, 
who consult the whole congregation in important matters. 
A Church council as such they donot have. The Stund- 
ists lay great stress uponan upright and moral life. For 
this reason they favor early marriages, the young men 
becoming husbands at the age of from sixteen to eighteen; 
the girls wives as early as fourteen. In a number of par- 
ticulars they still adhere to certain features of the Mosaic 
ceremonial law. Smoking, drinking of intoxicants, danc- 
ing, card playing and the like are absolutely forbidden. 
Chiefly on account of the early marriages, they are, asa 
rule, not much better educated than the average Russian 
peasant Poor people often do not send their children to 
school at all; and there is a strong prejudice against higher 
education as detrimental to piety, as this was entertained 
formerly by the Mennonites. The young are subjected to 
strict discipline, in many cases not even being allowed to 
speak in the presence of their parents without permission. 
Family worship is insisted upon, and during this service 
boys of twelve and thirteen are taught to make extempo- 
raneous prayers. Before and after each meal there are 
prayers. The leading festivals of the Church year are 
strictly observed. One of the best evidences of the spread 
and evangelical character of the Stundists was recently 
furnished by Platon, the metropolitan Bishop of Kiew, 
the mother of Russian cities andthe Slavonic Orthodox 
Jerusalem, who published a pastoral letter urging active, 
and even tyrannical measures against the spread of the 
movements, but characteristically added, that the mission- 

aries to be sent there must be of blameless life and pure 
morals. 

Since 184 the Stundists have General Conferences, to 


ich ceed cgngregation enady eg delegate, The Copforenes 








meets each spring, and among other things elects officers 
to manage the mission moneys and work. This mission 
work is done chiefly in Southern Russia, and is accom- 
plished through traveling preachers, who in all cases are 
only peasants, but well gifted and especially well-read in 
the Scriptures. Only one of these has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a higher education, having attended a German uni- 
versity, and he labors exclusively among the German colo- 
nists. Naturally, no official statistics of the Stundists, 
who live only because the Orthodox authorities cannot 
suppress them, are in existence. But the testimony of 
friend and foe agrees in this—that they are rapidly spread- 
ing, and that they number tens and even hundreds of thou- 
sands, Morally and spiritually, they are so vastly the 
superior of the Orthodox Russians that the late Bishop of 
Odessa, Nicanor, one of the few progressive, wide awake 
and evangelically inclined men in the Russian Hierarchy, 
in bis official utterances repeatedly held them up as a 
model for his own people. It is a cruel fate that they must 
suffer so because for them Christianity is a living fact and 
factor, and not merely traditional formalism. 

Another body representing the Evangelical leaven at 
work in the Orthodox Church is the so-called ‘ Chris- 
tians,’”’ or ‘‘ Brethren,’’ organized less than ten years ago 
and found chiefly in the government of Kieff. In not a few 
particulars they differ from the Stundists in doctrine and 
customs; indeed, the two, spiritually so closely allied, have 
no dealings or connection with each other. The father of 
the movement was a retired officer of the Russian army, 
Andreyeff, of the Government of Arel. He began in 1881 to 
make a special study of the Scriptures while on a cam 
paign, and soon found that they did not agree with the teach- 
ingsand practices of the Established Church. Hesooninau- 
gurated a movement which demanded that the language of 
the country should be used in the public services; that the 
priests should preach the Gospel; that the use of images 
should be abolished, and a new religious life aroused in the 
people. The leader soon found an able as<istant in another of- 
ficer. Beloseroff by name. The official program of the Chris- 
tiansis ‘‘ Faith in Jesus Christ and astrictly moral life,’”’ In- 
toxicants, tobacco, card playing, and the like, are not toler- 
ated. They celebrate the Church festivals, but do not accept 
the saints of the Orthodox Church. Family wofship is strict- 
ly insisted upon. The church, as a house of prayer, must 
be hare of all ornaments, without altar, or crucifix, or 
picture. They have no ordained pastors as yet, but are 
going to select presbyters, whom they will set apart by the 
laying on of hands. Infant baptism they do not practice, 
since these are thought not to need it, the Lord having 
said: ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ The marriage 
ceremony consists merely in a public declaration on the 
part of both parties; and marriages with those of another 
faith are not allowed. A change of faith justifies divorce; 
the faithful party being allowed to marry again. Their 
burial ceremonies are very peculiar. The Lord’s Supper 
is not accepted as a sacrament, but only as a memorial 
feast. They reject the chrisma and extreme unction. 
They never appeal to a civil court, basing this on I Cor. vi, 
1. Both “Christians” and Stundists are very loyal sub 
jects, recognizing in the Czar the ruler chosen of God, 
to whom, in worldly things, absolute obedience is due, but 
not in religious things. Therefore, they are perfectly 
willing to serve in the army. The ‘*‘ Christians,” altho a 
sect of recent date, have spread over the governments of 
Kieff, Orel, Kursk, Moscow and Odessa. 

A third Evangelical movement, arising from the bosom of 
the Orthodox Church, is the so-called ‘‘ Baptists,” found 
chiefly in South Russia, the Causasus,the Crimea and along 
the Don. The agitation is somewhat older than that of the 
“Christians,’”’ but was fully developed only since 1880, 
chiefly by the Pastors Vasili Pavioff, of the Caucasus, and 
Vasili Ivanoff, of Taurien. The former, a most gifted 
man, isa native of the Caucasus, a descendant of a Cos- 
sack, who was educated in Hamburg, in the religious head- 
quarters of the German Baptists. A thoroughly educated 
man, he is well acquainted with the theological literature 
of Central and Western Europe. In 1883-’85, he visited all 
the dissenting sects of Southern Russia tor the purpose of 
effecting a union, in which he was reasonably successful. 
The congregation at Tiflis is the leading one controlled by 
the Baptists, and isconstantly growing. Indeed, the whole 
movement is progressing. Among the means of propagan- 
da adopted is the publication of tracts and periodicals. A 
Baptist merchant named Woronip, at his own expense, has 
published a collection of evangelical hymns. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the Ortho- 
dox Church is on the alert. The Novoe Vremay calls these 
sects ‘‘a pestiferous Salvation Army,’ and the leaders in 
Churecb and State demand their extermination. In reality 
these movements may be, usa recent Russian writer him- 
self says, “the morning dawn of a new day in the Christi- 
anity of Russia.’’ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Baptist Missionary Union has closed 
its financial year under a debt of $60,000. This is due not 
to diminished contributions, which have largely exceeded 
those of any previous year in the history of the society, but 
to the rise in exchange occasioned by the silver bill, and to 
the failure to receive large legacies which had been confi- 
dently relied upon. The churches have been accordingly 
asked to set apart the first Sunday in May, and the week- 
day prayer-meeting following for special prayer that they 
may be able to come up to the annual meeting free from 
debt, 


.... The Rev. C. De W. Bridgman, D. D., Pastor of the Mad- 
ison Avenue Baptist Church of New York City, has resigned 
on account of a difference of opinion in his church as to are- 
cent sermon on eternal punishment. A majority of his 
church are in sympathy with his views, or at least not op- 
posed tothem, A small minority, however, feel them to be 
unscriptural,and while they wish Dr. Bridgman to remain, 
he felt phat jt would be hotter for him to withdraw than to 





continue without the full confidence of the whole church, 
An effort was made to induce him to withdraw his res- 
ignation, especially as it is understood that so large a num- 
ber of his associates sympathize with his views, that hecan 
hardly be considered on this account to be outside of the 


Baptist Churches, but he felt that he must abide by his de- 
cision. 


....According to the ‘‘ Gerarchia Cattolica” the official 


‘|‘Papal Year Book, the College of Cardinals of the Roman 


Catholic hierarchy now consists of 64 members, namely, 6 
Cardinal Bishops, 48 Cardinal Priests, and 10 Cardinal Dea- 
cons, of these 35 are Italians and 29 are of other nationali- 
ties. France, including Algiers, is credited with 7 cardinals; 
Austria with 6; Spain with 4; England, including Canada 
and Australia, with 4, of whom one, Howard, resides in 
Rome; Portugal with 2, both of them, Hohenlohe and Mel- 
chers residing in Rome; Belgium, the United States, Po- 
land and Switzerland, each with one, the two last men- 
tioned, Ledochowski and Mermillod, also residing in Rome. 
Besides the 6 Cardinal Bishops and the 10 Cardinal Dea- 
cons, 12 of the Cardinal Priests have their permanent seats 
in the Holy City, including Cardinal Vanutelli, who is tem- 
porally in Lisbon as Pro-Nuntius. Twelve Cardinal Priests 
have Italian dioceses. In the College of Cardinal's there, 
are 9 representatives of the various religious orders, 
namely, 3 Benedictines, 3 Dominican, 1 Franciscan, 1 Ora- 
torian and 1 Jesuit, namely, the Cardinal Deacon Mazzella. 


....Bishop Huntington, of Western New York, in co- 
operation with many of the clergy and laity of the Episco- 
pal Church, has started a new organization to be called the 
Christian Social Union of the United States, and based 
upon the general principles of a similar association in 
England. The objects are: 1, To claim tor the Christian 
law the ultimate authority to rule social practice; 2, to 
study in common how to apply the moral truths and prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the social and ecénomic difficulties 
of the present time; 3, to present Christ in practical life as 
the living master and king, the enemy of wrong and selfish- 
ness, the power of righteousness and love. It will be kept 
tor the present within the American Episcopal Church, and 
includes among its members, Bishop Huntington, Archy 
deacon Mackay-Smith, Everett P. Wheeler, the Rev. W. D- 
P. Bliss, of Boston, Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Baltimore, 
and others. The work is to be carried on on the principles 
of the university extension movement. The following 
extract, reprinted from the English circular, explains the 
purpose of the Union: 


“The peril that is on us, at this hour, lies in the economica] 
impotence and despair that are paralyzing the educated classes] 
Larger and larger numbers of educated men are growing con- 
tent to sit by and pick out the weak places in Socialist schemes, 
while they themselves sadly acquiesce in a situation which they 
condemn. Only by concert, by fellowship in a common hope 
corroborated by participaticn ina common knowledge, can we 
secure ourselves against this pressing peril—still less have con- 
fidence in its defeat. The aim is distinct and definite enough. 
The cause is urgent. It is for us to give toit our patience, our 
courage and our prayers.” 


.... We have received the following from a correspondent 
in Germany: 


A visitor finds improvements of all kinds in Berlin at each 
recurring visit; but few things are so strikingly changed, or 
rather, have begun to change so strikingly, as the Church and 
missions. A new life inspires both. The lay element of society 
is admitted to them, and it infuses fresh health, buoyancy and 
hopefulness throughout the old system. Churches are built on 
small sums of cash and an amount of robust expectancy for the 
rest such as the traditional bureaucratic régime never knew of 
nor would have thought of without becoming aghast. And as 
for the founding of mission houses, mission tours and mission 
classes, it has grown to be a fashionable engrossment. 

The latest success is Count Dinhaff’s coffee and eating house. 
It can hardly be called an experiment. It is some two or three 
years now since its successful sister charity in the Niederwall 
Street was opened; and this is on precisely the same plan. Up- 
stairs are cheap, clean lodgings. downstairs the kitchen. The 
cooking is done ina building erected in the middle of the court- 
yard. I call it worth seeing, altbo my astonishment may be 
due to my want of experience and knowledge of similar insti- 
tutions elsewhere. One reads the reports about the eaters and 
forgets the pots. But after I have quoted the report of the Nie- 
derevall charity (kindly handed to uz in pamphlet form by the 
director), | may be allowed to mention two kettles in the new 
Volks Kiiche. 

The report accounts that in 1880 and 1890 there were sold: 


25,922 dinners at 7% cents. 


(about) 80,000 *.§ bid 
5,566 os oo 2% 7 
47.430 suppers at 232 cents. 
61442 “* “ 6 i 
and further: 


600,391 cups of coffee at 4, 1 and 24% cents a cup. 
58,061 glasses of milk at | and 2 cents per glass. 
165,971 pints of beer at 144 and 2% cents per pint. 

As for the kettles, one for cooking pease boils a thousand 
quarts in forty-five minutes. Another, called the potato-basket, 
cooks seven hundred pounds in less than twenty minutes. On 
the walls of the eating-rooms refreshment is offered to the 
soul, in the form of enheartening homily maxims and biblical 
extracts: 

** Look forward and not back 
To begin a new life-track,” 
“A thing begun is half done.” 
The maxims have been in the world a hundred years, but never 
found before such a thoroughly right. place. 


.... We gave last week a report of the action of several pres- 
byteries in regard to Professor Briggs. Among them were 
those of New Brunswick, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Cen- 
tral, Nebraska, Genesee, Lackawanna, Cincinnati, Duluth, 
Red Rver, (Minn,), Peublo(Col.), Springfield (Ill.), Louis- 
ville (Ky.), and Portsmouth, (O ). In addition a number of 
others have taken action. The Presbytery of Dubuque over- 
tures the General Assembly, without in apy way reflecting 
upon the high esteem felt for Dr. Briggs, to determine “first, 
whether the views objected to are in accordance with the 





faith of the Presbyterian Church as set forth in the Stand- 
ards, seqond, whether these views are suitable to be taught 
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in our theological seminaries; third, whether the gond of 
the Church and the soundness of theological instruction 
demand that the election be vetoed.’”” The Presbytery of 
Ebenezer(Ky.), overtures the Assembly, first so to re-affirm 
its faith in the plenary inspiration of the sacred writers, 
etc., as clearly to define the faith of the Church in these 
important particulars; second, to set on foot such negoti- 
ations with all the theological seminaries as may be nec- 
essary to give it effective control over the character of their 
instruction, and third, to veto the appointment and induc- 
tion of Professor Briggs. Tie Presbytery of Iowa calls the 
serious attention of the General Assembly to the matter, 
and urges such action ‘‘ as will conserve the reputation and 
purity of our beloved Church.”” Northumberland Presby- 
tery expresses grave apprehension as to the result of the 
rationalistic treatment of the genuine Word as expressed 
in Dr. Briggs’s inaugural, and petitions the Assembly to 
take such aetion as may appear most wise to preserve the 
soundness and peace of the Church; Vincennes considers 
the views of Dr. Briggs as antagonistic to the system of the 
doctrine of the Confession; Monmouth petitions the As- 
sembly to consider these utterances of Dr. Briggs and to 
act upon them in such a way as tu promote the peace, pur- 
ity and prosperity of the Church; Chester overtures the As- 
sembly to refuse to confirm the appointment; Blairsville 
asks the General Assembly to investigate the utterances of 
Dr. Briggs and to take such action as the interests of the 
truth and the welfare of the Presbyterian Church demand; 
West Jersey overtures the General Assembly to take such 
cognizance of these matters as its wisdom may direct and 
not to allow to pass unnoticed utterances from such asource 
**so calculated as we believe to disrupt the Church at. its 
foundation or pollute the fountain of its life’; Zanesville 
urges the Assembly to take action looking to unequivocal 
testimony against views so unscriptural and dangerous to 
the faith, and expresses the opinion that the time has ar- 
rived when the Assembly should reconstruct its relation to 
the various theological seminaries of the Church, so as to 
give it a closer oversight and control of them. Worcester 
(Ohio) asks the Assembly to take ‘‘prompt and efficient 
measures to secure our candidates for the ministry against 
a destructive criticism of the Word of God’’; Dayton asks 
the General Assembly first to investigate, and second, pend- 
ing the investigation, to refuse to ratify Dr. Briggs’s in- 
augural; Freeport overtures the Assembly to examine into 
the orthudoxy of the teaching of Dr. Briggs; Peoria over- 
tures the General Assembly to withhold approval of the 
appointment pending an inquiry into the case by the Pres- 
bytery of New York; [Iowa City overtures the Assembly to 
take such action in the case as comes within its jurisdiction; 
Washington requests the Assembly to institute such inqui- 
ry iuto the case as the mutual obligations of all parties, 
and the interests of the Church at large may demand; 
Transylvania overtures the Assembly not to confirm the 
appointment; Cleveland after an earnest discussion on an 
overture asking the Assembly to exert its authority against 
the baneful influence of Dr. Briggs’s teaching, voted to set 
aside the overture and adopted a substitute, the parport 
of which was that the ‘‘ General Assembly would probably 
dispose of the matter without the proposed action on our 
part, and it was not expedient to add this to the disturbing 
elements at present existing in our Church”’ 








Missions. 


A POOR Moslem boy from Midiat, a town near Mar- 
din, on the northern edge of the Mesopotamia plain, who 
had been a student for atime in the Protestant school of 
bis own place, entered the high school at Mardin. The 
first year his expenses were paid by a missionary; for the 
second year he gave a note. At first following in fuil the 
Moslem worship, he became convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, and in the opinion of the missionaries was 
truly converted, tho he was not baptized. After leaving 
the high school and remaining at home for a while, he de- 
cided to seek employment in Syria or Egypt, where his 
surroundings would be more congenial, and secured a trav- 
eling permit from the head of the Protestant civil com- 
munity. Soon after complaint was made to the local Gov- 
ernment by some Plymouth Brethren who had some griev- 
ance to avenge, that the American missionaries were 
proselyting among the Moslems. Inquiry was started. 
The native pastor at Midiat, the missionaries, and others, 
were interrogated, avd a plain, straight story told. The 
matter was referred to Constantinople, and the American 
Minister was called upon. Meanwhile the boy was found 
at Alexandretta (on the Mediterranean) and returned to 
Mardin under arrest, and the Protestant head of the civil 
community who issued the traveling permit, and the 
Protestant pastor of Midiat, were put in prison. If the 
young man, now nineteen years of age, remains firm, the 
Government will be likely to make ita serious matter, 
unless foreign public opinion shall restrain them. On the 
other hand, in the same section, an Armenian of the lowest 
class, who became a Mohammedan, and was rewarded by 
& position on the police force, abducted his sister, twelve 
years of age, and put her in a Moslem house. The parents 
appealed to the Bishop, who protested against such illegal 
action, but to no avail. After a year the child escaped and 
went back to her parents, but was again seized by her 
brother and replaced in the Moslem house, and the Govern- 
or declared that, as she had become a Moslem, it was im- 
possible for her to change. 


....We have received from the Rev. T. H. Colhouer the 
following statement of the Methodist Protestant mission 
at Nagoya, Japan: The city of Nagoya is situated about 
234 miles due west from Yokohama, on the national line of 
railroad leading from Tokio to Kioto and Kobe, in the 
southern part of the Empire. In population and relative 
importance, it is classed by some of the best authorities 
as the fourth city in Japan, and is considered one of the 
strongholds of Buddhism, many of its inhabitants being 
Very bitter and outspoken in their opposition to Christ and 








to the preaching of the Gospel in their midst, as some of 
their recent violent actions toward the missionaries dem- 
onstrate. But the Church of Christ has already been 
planted here in this strong city of idolatry, and is bringing 
forth fruit to the honor and glory of God; and its triumph 
and final victory over ail is only a question of time. We 
cannot claim priority in entering this place of work. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church was organized here in 
1878; and the Native Union Church, now called “ The 
Church of Christ in Japan,’’ was organized soon after; so 
that the Methodist Protestant Church is the third in order 
which has been organized here. On June 8th, 1887, the 
Rev. F. C, Klein purchased a large and finely Jocated piece 
of land and opened a Sabbath-school and day school, and 
Mrs. Klein also opened an industrial school for the benefit 
of young ladies. A small church was organized in the 
following winter, which has been increasing regularly in 
membership ever since. In 1887 the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Protestant Church 
began their work, and at the present time our Church bas 
three male missionaries and their wives, and two ladies in 
this great Buddhist city of Nagoya. A large and commo- 
dious schoolhouse has just been completed in connection 
with other buildings, and a new church is expected to be 
erected in the near future. 


...-The annual report of the Marathi Mission of the 
American Board for 1890 shows the following facts: Of 
2,306 members more than t hirds have been received in 
the past ten years, and the number received in the past 
year (215) is more than ten per cent. of the whole number 
at the beginning of the year. The foundations are broader 
and deeper, and the outlook more encouraging than ever 
before. Enlargement seems necessary, but the retrench- 
ment ordered by the Home Committee, which has felt 
compelled to reduce the appropriations 25,433 rupees (about 
$8,000), not only forbids enlargement, but leaves the mis- 
sion unable to carry on the work we had already taken in 
hand. The territory occupied by the mission covers 16,974 
square miles, and includes the citiesof Bombay, Ahmadna- 
gar, Wadale, Rahuri, Satara, Sholapur, Kolgaw, Parner, 
Sirur and Roha, besides 30 towns and 3,570 villages. The 
total population is 3,286,889, of which 2,835,382 are Hindus, 
aod 284,889 are Mussulmans. The number of missionaries 
is 33, and there are 323 native agents, including 18 
pastors, 19 preachers, 169 Christian and 29 non-Christian 
teachers. There are 35 churches, with 2,306 members (1,307 
male and 999 female), and 1,446 baptized children. The 
contributions (5,054 rupees, $1,617) show a gain of $135 on 
the previous year. The total number of schools is 200, with 
3,382 pupils. The theological seminary at Ahmadnagar 
has a class of 13. There are 1384 Sunday schools, with 4 836 
pupils, and 34 Bible women have been employed. The 
medical work at Sholapur shows a total of 12,289 patients 
treated, of whom 4,200 were men; of these 10.231 were Hin- 
dus, 1,757 Mussulmans, 91 Parsees, 27 Roman Catholics, and 
183 Protestants. There were 248,043 cards and leaflets 
printed, and their distribution has been attended with 
most excellent results. 


...» We have received a letter from the Rev. W. Ewing, a 
missionary of the Scotch Free Church at Tiberias, replying 
to the statements of the Rev. A. Ben Oliel, published in 
THE INDEPENDENT some time since, that there is no mis- 
sionary to the Jews in Palestine who can preach or con- 
verse freely in Judeo-Spanish, or can speak Hebrew, or 
even quote the Old Testament or the Rubbinic writings 
from memory, and that the missionaries at Tiberias preach 
in Arabic instead of Judeo-Spanish. Mr Ewing says that, 
whereas almost every Jew in Safed and Tiberias under- 
stands Arabic, pot more than twenty or thirty out of five 
or six thousand understand Judeo-Spanish, and a preacher 
in that language would in truth be ‘‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness.’’ Two of the missionaries there are prepared 
to ‘quote Hebrew ’”’ and to conduct services in it whenever 
this is seen to be necessary. To hold Hebrew services 
would, he insists, be absurd, as the Jews do not use the 
language, and very many do not understand it. The mis- 
sionaries have thought it wise to converse with Jews in the 
ordinary language of every-day life—i. ¢., with the Sephar- 
dim in Arabic, and with the Ashkenazim in Jargon, but to 
preach only in the language that all could understand. 


.-The news of the arrangement between England and 
Germany for the appointment of Eastern Equatorial Afri- 
ca was anxiously awaited both by the natives of Uganda 
and the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. 
On thesupposition that Germany would secure that section, 
the Roman Catholics had invited Emin Pasha down and 
were greatly disappointed when it appeared that it was 
to be English ground, and especially as it was rumored 
that the British Imperial East Africa Company would 
turnout the Roman Catholic priests. There has been a 
Moslem raid on the country of Uganda bordering on Unyoro. 
The houses have been burned, the gardens destroyed, and 
the people carried into Unyoro as slaves. That the whole 
of Uganda was not conquered and devastated was due to 
the valor of the Protestants and Roman Catholics. The 
effects of these Moslem raids are seen in the desolation 
thatis everywhere apparent; where there was at one time 
a population of 2,000,000, it would be bard now to find 10,- 
000 fighting men. Bishop Tucker, Bishop Hannington’s 
successor, tho suffering from fever and ophthalmia, was on 
his way from Usambiro to Uganda. 


..-On the 15th of November the premises of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission in Honan, China, were looted by an 
angry mob, and everything of value carried off. As the pro- 
vince of Honan has hitherto been specially hostile to for- 
eigners, and more especially to missionaries, the news that 
the Chinese authorities have promptly and fully indemnified 
the mission, and issued a Proclamation charging the peo- 
ple that the missionaries must not be molested in the future, 
is exceedingly gratifying. The missionaries and the whole 
Church are to be congratulated on the issue of the case, as 
it is the first of the kind in the province, and will make a 





good precedent. The Canadian Missionaries are the first 
who have undertaken to reside in Honan, 


...-The mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, is finding special 
opportunities for work among the immigrants that come 
pouring inin bundreds. While the work at the capital is 
conducted in Portuguese that of the colonies is in Italian, 
and is under the care of a native of Italy. In twoof these 
colonies there are organized churches, which have secured 
ground, cut timber and secured material for chapels. 


..There has been little mission work accomplished in 
Patagoniu, but the Roman Catholics have a mission center 
at Viedma, in the Southern part of the country. They 
have twelve colleges with 5,000 students, and an industrial 
school with thirty apprentices of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
bootmakers, tinkers and tailors. They have also a dis- 
pensary and the only hospital in the territory. 


.-- The mission house of the Baptist mission at Irebu 
on the Congo has been destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of 
over $1,000. 


..The mission for Lepers in India has established a new 
center of their own in Neyoor, Travancore, South India. 


Ministerial Register. 


BELLAMY, FRANC18, Boston, Mass., resigns. 

BRIDGMAN, C. D’W.,Madison Ave. ch., NewYork City, resigns. 
CONANT. T. E., Colgate Univ., accepts call to Concord, Mich. 
CONANT, Taomas J., Brooklyn, N. Y.,died April 30th, aged 89. 


— A. A., Enosburgh, Vt., accepts, call to Bernardstown, 
Mass. 


HAMBLEN, I.58., rec. May Ist, East Winthrop, Me. 

HARE, CALvIN, rec. May 3d, McKeesport, Penn. 

HEISIG, THEODORE, rec. May 3d, Waterford, N. Y. 

HERRICK, A. C., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, CHARLES, rec. May 34, Weston, Mass, 

LEWIS. J. Newson, Malden, Mass., resigns. 

LORIMER, GrorGE C., Chicago, I/1.. called to Boston, Mass. 

SAPHOE, E., WARREN, West Winfield, N. Y.. resigns. 

SMITH, N. Shelby, accepts call te Mason, N. Y. 

STUDLEY, J. N..Grafton, Mass., resigns. 

WY MAN, Drew T., West Somerville, called to Lewiston, Me. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLBRIGHT, WILti1AM H., Memphis, Mich., resigns. 
BEAIZLEY, TSEOPHILUS, Sturbridge, Mass., resigns. 
BOTHWELL, Gzgo. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., died May 8d, aged 41. 
BURR, Ric#arp M., East Concord, N. H., resigns. 

CLARK, OrvI.ce C., Red Lodge, called to Missoula, Mont. 
COMBS, CLEMENT, Republic and Nichols, Mo., resigns. 


CRANE, Henry C., deciines call to Port Townsend, Wash., but 
will continue to supply there. 


DAVIES, JAmgs, Tracy, Minn., accepts call to Salem, Ia. 


ELLIS, Jacos F., resigns presidency of Pacific University, For- 
est Grove, Ore. 


FITCH, Luorus R., Doon, accepts call to Milford and Ochey- 
edan, la. 


FLINT Josepra R., Dayville, Conn., accepts call to Orford and 
pre ta NH. 


FRANCIS, A. V., Meth., Butler, Mo., accepts call to Oklahoma 
City, Okishotna. 


maRiow. LINCOLN, Ellington, N. Y., accepts call to Coventry, 
t. 


HERTEL, ArtTHuR F., Warrenville, N. J., called to East St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


HIGLEY, Henry P., Second ch., Beloit, Wis., resigns. 


KELLEY, Grorce W., Barton, Vt., accepts call to First ch., 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


LEICHLITER, A. W., U. B., West Union, accepts call to Larch- 
wooa, la 


PACKARD, ABs K., Greeley, called to Lafayette, Col. 
PALMER, A. Burton, Soquel, Cal., resigns. 


SLADE, WrLuiaM, West Newbury, accepts call to First ch. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


THRALL, bad yy H., Pleasant Hill, Tenn., accepts call to 
Redfield, 8 
LUTHERAN. 
CORDES, A., Deaconesses Institute, resigns. 
DIECKOFF, W., Emporium, Penn., accepts call to Findlay, O 
HAAS, J. A. W.. New York, accepts call to East New York, 


aman, M. H., Columbus, O., accepts call to Huntington, 
nd. 


IDE, E. E., Gettysburg, Penn., called to Greensburg, Md. 
KIRSCH, J. A W., Flatbush, accepts call to Canajoharie, N. Y. 
KRUMMER, Pavt, Luth. Theo. Sem., called to Tuscarawas, O. 
SMITH, ARTHUR H., Wittenberg Sem., called to Ashland, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, THEODORE H., South Chicago, II1., resigns. 
BLAYNEY, F. §8., inst. May 7th, Abilene, Kan. 

CLARK, W. H., inst. May ad, Bay City, Mich. 

DAGNE, T.J., Delphos, accepts call to Paulding, O. 
DUNLOP, RoBErt, Nassau, N. Y., died May Ist, aged 60. 
GIFFEN, Jonn. Lampasas, Tex., accepts call to Fairfield, Ill. 
HAYES, I. Potrer, inst. May 7th, Wrightsville, Penn. 
HAYS, CHARLes W., Lane Sem., called to Kansas City, Mo. 
HINMAN, FRANK H., Auburn, N. Y., resigns. 

KINGSBURY, O. A., accepts call to New Hartford, N. Y. 
LOGIE, THumas M., licentiate, accepts call te Timnath, Cal. 
LOTT, A. F., inst. May 6th, Independence, Ore. 

McCASLIN, D. R., Derry, accepts call to Turtle Creek, Penn. 
MARTIN, J. F., Springfield, Mo., called to Newton, III. 


MATTHEWS, Witu1am F., Cottonwood Falis, accepts call to 
Burlingame, Kan. 


MOORE, A. D., Bethlehem, Penn., resigns. 

RIGGS, A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 
SCHLUTER, Henry C., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

SMITH, A. J., ord. May 5th, Windom, Minn. 

Staseum, Horace C., Albany, N. Y., called to Kansas City, 


STERLING, CHarwes W., inst. May Ist, Omaha, Neb. 

STOCKTON, J. R., Verona, accepts cail to Vienna, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, R., G., Alexis, [1l., accepts call to Coch t 
Miliedgevilie, Penn. 7 acme 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ARNOLD, C. L., Goldsboro, N..C., accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

ASHLEY, A. SprRAGugs, Otego, N. Y., resigns. 

BROOKS, PaI.uips, Boston, elected Bishop of Mass., April 20th. 

CONOVER, J. F. Owasso, Mich., resigns. 

HARRINGTON, F. P., Suspension Bridge, called to Lyons, N. Y. 

PIERSON, "e C., Point Pleasant, W. Va., accepts call to Lan- 


RAYMOND, W. W., Lake Geneva, Wis., accepts call to Plym-« 
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Literature. 


{Tne prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.| 


PROFESSOR BURGESS ON POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE.* 








Tut fundamental principle upon which 
the doctrines of this book rest is that the 
minority in a buman society have no 
rights, either legal or moral, except such 
as are conceded to them by the majority. 
The term ‘‘majority” isto be understood 
not numerically, but as meaning the 
greater effective force, the controlling 
element, and is equivalent to the term 
“State,” as used by Professor Burgess. 
He declares in so many words that ‘‘ the 
State can do no wrong.” ‘ The so-called 
laws of God, of Nature, of reason, and 
between States are legally, and for the 
subject, what the State declares them to 
be.” It is not at all probable, and not at 
all admissible in principle, that an indi- 
vidual should interpret these laws more 
truly than does the State. The motto 
Vox populi, vor Dei is in this philosophy 
not the catchword of the demagog, but 
the expression of the highest law of politi- 
cal morality. 

Consistently with this teaching Pro- 
fessor Burgess shows that as no higher law 
requires the State to respect the rights of 
its subjects—or what they ignorantly 
speak of as their rights—so no higher law 
requires it to respect the rights of other 
human beings or of other States, Limited 
sovereignty is a contradictio in adjecto; 
sovereignty implying not oaly the exer- 
cise of supreme power or law, but su- 
preme authority in morals, or right. No 
State, therefore, has any rightsas against 
any other State, and as to their relations, 
whether of peace or war, conquest or 
alliance, the principle necessarily is, 
whatever is is right, or might makes 
right. 

Less consistently, Professor Burgess 
maintains in the spirit, and almost the 
language of those who not very long ago 
declared that no Negro had any rights 
that a white man was bound to respect, 
that no other races have any rights that 
the Teutonic States need respect. This 
distinction Professor Burgess explains in 
avery simple manner, by stating that 
the apparent ‘‘ States” in which these 
other races exist are not the genuine 
article. The world consists really of a 
hierarchy of Teutonic States surrounded 
by nebulous masses of humanity, await- 
ing Teutonic guidance. Oaly the Teutons 
can feund national States, and they ‘‘can. 
never regard the exercise of political 
power asaright of man.” The modern 
national State of Spain is the work of 
the Visigoths, that of Italy of the Lom- 
bards, France of the Franks, etc. The 
Celts have never created anything in “the 
political world higher than personal 
clanship, nor can they create political 
institutions of a superior order. It is 
their possession of this creative power 
that ‘‘stamps the Teutonic nations as the 
political nations par excellence, and au- 
thorizes them in the economy of the 
world to assume the leadership in the 
establishment and administration of 
States.” 

Altho no higher lawcan be invoked 
by non-Teutonic peoplez, yet practically, 
some higher law must be provided for the 
Teutons in their dealings with inferior 
peoples, and, altho Professor Burgess 
does not state this law, it is implied in 
the following declarations. It was ‘‘ ab- 
solutely necessary,” that the political 
organization of the Greek and Slav na- 
tions should be undertaken by a foreign 
political power. The civilization of Rus- 
sia, and possibly that of Europe, requires 
(Professor Burgess is “‘ sure”) that the 
Russian institution be undisturbed. The 
Partition of Poland was a just and neces- 
sary proceeding. The Teutonic States 
have a mission—and here Professor Bur- 
gess appeals to Providence— which is ‘‘ to 
carry the political civilization ef the 
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modern world into those parts of the 
world inhabited by unpolitical and bar- 
baric races.” We are authorized to 
force organization upon them by any 
means which in our ‘honest judg- 
ment” we deem necessary. We have a 
claim upon them that they become civil- 
ized. If they cannot do this for them- 
selves they must submit to those who can 
doit forthem. If they resist they may 
rightfully be exterminated. Their ** pet'y 
and trifling” rights are not to stand in 
the way of our transcendent mission. 
They have no rights, public or private, in 
the lands they occupy, which a civilized 
State, pursuing its great world-mission 
isunder any obligations, legal or moral, 
to respect. 

We Americans, Professor Burgess 
laments, ‘‘are far too much inclined to 
regard any policy of this kind as unwar- 
rantable interference in the affairs of 
other States.” We have been absurdly 
squeamish in making our occupation of 
the lands of the Indians depend upon con- 
tract and sale with and by them. But 
from a * petty morality ” of this kind we 
think the American people may feel that 
their skirts have been feasonably clear, 
and the ‘“‘ weak sentimentality” which 
disgusts Professor Burgess has after all 
not permanently thwarted the designs of 
Providence in our world-mission. It 
seems to follow from this that the insti- 
tution of slavery has been too hastily con- 
demned. The Newport elder was as 
politically wise as he was pious when on 
the Sunday following the arrival of his 
slave-ships he returned thanks “ that an 
overruling Providence had been pleased 
to bring to this land of freedom another 
cargo of benighted beathen to enjoy the 
blessing of a Gospel dispensation.” Pro- 
fessor Burgess should have taught in the 
days of the annexation of Texas and of 
the Mexican War and have helped to 
swell the shout of our ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny.” For itis not only barbaric peoples, 
but nations which manifest incapacity to 
solve the problem of political civilization 
withany degree of completeness, which 
must be regulated by the Teutoni« na- 
tions. They need wait for no invitation but 
are themselves the best organs for deter- 
mining the proper time and occasion for 
interference. 

For Teutonic States in their relations 
with one another there seems also to be a 
necessity for some bigherlaw. Itis the 
law of geographic unities. If there are 
several States in what Professor Burgess 
regards asa geographic uaity there can 
be no doubt of the morality of the pro- 
ceeding if one of them insists on the others 
uniting with it and slaughters ti-eir in- 
habitants if they resiet. The morality of 
the policy of Prussia in founding the 
German Empire, and of Sardinia in form- 
ing the Italian Kingdom does not admit 
of question. Switzerland and Holland 
and Belgium have no business to exist as 
States. They are in geographic unities 
with other States and ought to be ab- 
sorbed by them, and if their inhabitants 
speak a different language from their 
conquerors they may rightfully be forced 
to give it up. It is scarcely doubtful 
that Professor Burgess would accept the 
maxim, ‘‘La guerre nest pas une relation 
Whomme a homme, mais une relation 
@état a état”; a monstrous proposition, 
as Pollock says, which would outlaw any 
man not especially authorized by the State 
who defended his own home against an 
invader. 

It is an extraordinary thing that politi- 
cal doctrines of this kind should be 
taught in an American college; but it is 
more extraordinary that there should be 
no reference to the source of these doc- 
trines. It is not credible that Professor 
Burgess has never heard of Hobbes or 
Austin; but he does not so much as men- 
tion their names. We look in vain, in 
this treatise upon political science by a 
professor of history claiming to adopt the 
comparative method of study, for any 
reference to Plato, or Dante, or Machia- 
velli, or Bodin, or Hume, or Kant, or 
Hooker, or Montesquieu, or Burke, or 
Bentham, or Mill, or Maine, or Spencer. 
Lieber and Woolsey are dismissed sum- 
marily, and in fact the author intimates 
that as the true view of political science 
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has not previously been taken, it would 
be scarcely worth while for him to re- 
state erroneous ones. His combination of 
arrogance of tone with feebleness and 
confusion of thought suggest the story of 
the Bishop of Noyon who used to say in 
his sermons: ** My brethren, I took none 
of these truths which I have just uttered 
either from the Scripturé ‘or from the 
Fathers; all came out of the head of your 
bishop.” 

It is probable that Professor Burgess’s 
confusion upon the subject of sovereigu- 
ty is due to much German learning. Ow- 
ing partly, perhaps, to a defect in their 
language, the German writers, as a rule, 
have failed to distinguish law and right, 
and when to this is added their turning 
an abstraction, the State, into a conscious 
being of a higher order than man—we 
believe it was Bluntschli that insisted 
that the State was a male being, and 
should be spoken of as He—it is hopeless 
toattempt to reach any satisfactory result 
through their medium, It ought to be 
generally understood that when we speak 
of the common consciousness, or the 
thoughts and feelings of the State, we 
are ueing figurative language, and it is 
especially important to remember that, as 
a matter of fact, whatever theories of 
metaphysical entities or of ideas realiz- 
ing themselves we may hold, the only 
moral agents are human individuals. We 
can spare no more space to the doctrine 
of sovereignty; but we refer our readers 
to a pregnant discussion of the theory in 
Mr. A. L. Lowell’s ** Essays on Govern- 
ment,” a work recently reviewed in these 
columns, and one which is marked by 
political insight of the highest order. 

Singularly enough, Professor Burgess, 
while unaware of the German writers’ 
confusion of law and right, criticises 
them for confounding the State with the 
Government. He very justly observes 
that this distinction is most conspicuous 
objectively in this country, as American 
lawyers are well aware, and he insists 
upon its importance to civil liberty. The 
greater part of his work consists of com- 
mentaries upon the Constitutions of the 
United States, France, Germany and 
England, but the value of these commen- 
taries, so far as they are original with 
him, is much impaired by his absolute 
theories of government. Thereis no dis- 
cussion of the Legal Tender cases, the 
Granger cases, or the Elevator cases, 
which are perhaps the most important 
cases in our recent constitutional history. 
The Slaughter House cases, however, re- 
ceive very thorough consideration, and 
the law laid down there, as well as thatin 
the Milligan case, is of course highly re- 
pugnant to Professor Burgess’s theory of 
the national State. 

The failure to consider the Legal Tender 
and Elevator cases is the more remark- 
able because their eftect was to impair 
the constitutional liberties which, in 
Professor Burgess’s language, the State 
had established for the individual against 
the Government. Individual or civil 
liberty in his view has no defense against 
the State; but all political progress con- 
sists in the organization of the State back 
of the Government, and in the creation 
of liberties by the State which are pro- 
tected from the action of Government, 
Here weare in advance of other States, 
and closest to us comes the German 
Empire. As to England and France, 
Professor Burgess’s comment suggests 
the celebrated chapter upon the snakes 
of Iceland. ‘‘I pass over,” he says, 
‘*the subject of civil liberty in the 
constitutional law of England and France 
for the simple and entirely convincing 
reason that there is none in either.” 

It is somewhat re-assuring to find that 
the author concludes his treatise with the 
declaration that the American people is 
conscious that law must rest upon justice 
and reason. We are, however, unable to 
reconcile this with the position that the 
State is the supreme authority in the 
sphere of morals, except by the qualifica- 
tion that justice and reason are what the 
State declares them to be. It is, there- 
fore, not by their own authority, but by 
human fiat that justice and reason rule 
mankind, and will and force aresupreme. 
After nineteen centuries of Christianity 











we are remitted to the morality of the 
Roman republic. We cannot but regard 
these views as subversive of right and as 
inconsistent with the peace of mankind. 
They will be quoted in support of every 
act of aggression by stronger powers 
against weaker, but they are repugnant 
to the progress of true civilization. 





LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
BOYLE O’REILLY.* 





JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY was a fascinating 
man personally, and a good measure of his 
magnetic charm is found in this book. Mr. 
Roche has done his work with loving care, 
and, whatever may be said of his biographi- 
cal methods, all critics will agree that his 
friendship and his reverent tenderness are 
never at fault. 

Mr. O’Reilly was a poet more in deed 
than in song, tho his verse often afiords the 
thrill of romantic pleasure which is the 
essence of poetic evidence—the proof posi- 
tive of the singer’s genius. He had what 
we call a great heart, and if his intellect, 
was not in the proper sense great it was 
large, fecund, liberal, and rich in buman 
sympathy. He took sides with the weak, 
and in doing this he doubtless often 
imagined himself stronger than he was; 
but his was not a patronizing disposition. 
He acted with his imagination in a large 
degree and so touched all his performances, 
even his sympathies, with romantic colors. 
The pcetic sentiment entered into his life 
so largely that he was doing the substance 
of poetry in his public and private acts, in 
his club, in his charities, in his political 
movements and in his friendships even 
more than with his pen. 

It would be a born skeptic who could 
doubt O’Reilly’s genuine love of freedom. 
From the first when he risked the punish- 
ment of treason, and all aJong through the 
days of imprisonment, escape, poverty and 
suffering, he was the embodiment of a cer- 
tain vivid, earnest, intensely active and al- 
ways somewhat boyish sentiment of repub- 
lican independence. In his speeches and 
addresses, as well as in his poems, which 
are here edited by his wife, we find in al- 
most every paragraph or stanza this enthu- 
siasm for liberty. Indeed, he carried his 
love of equality almost to fanciful ex- 
tremes sometimes. His own stanza gives 
asharp sketch of this peculiar fervor and 
impatience of his at thought of any ine- 
qualities between men: 

* Races and sects were to him a profanity; 
Hindu and Negro and Celt were as one; 
Large as Mankind was his splendid human- 
ity, 
ee in its record the work he has done.” 
Speaking of these lines Mr. O’Reilly’s bi- 
ographer says: ** The poet was unconscious- 
ly foreshadowing the world’s verdict on 
his own life.”” We think that every reader 
of Mr. Roche’s work must feel that this is 
true—that O’Reilly was a man of “splen- 
did humanity,’’ and that even his faults 
were ebullitions of enthusiasm and not 
products of any evil in his character. 

Mr. Roche disclaims in his preface any- 
thing like minuteness of history or critical 
study of his subject, yet we think that in 
the main his work is historical enough and 
critical enough. There may be some evi- 
dence of haste here and there, as if the 
writing bad been done at racing speed; but 
we cannot say that we like the book less 
for the newspaper air that seems to breathe 
through it. Mr. O’ Reilly was an editorand 
expended his best energies on newspaper 
work, and as we read this biography we 
take a sad pleasure, so to express it, in rec- 
ognizing here and there in its pages para- 
graphs from the columns of The Pilot, 
written by O'Reilly, the newspaper man. 

Cardinal Gibbons’s introduction is writ- 
ten in a strain of warm and generous eulo- 
gy. It is preceded by a fine portrait of 
O'Reilly. In the body of the book are pic- 
tures of the poet’s birthplace, his cottage at 
Hall, his library, and his boulder-covered 
grave. 

We have not room to speak here as fully 
as we might of the poetry of John Boyle 
O’Reilly. Its bulk is great when we con- 
sider the poet’s short life and the varied 
activities with which it was crowded; but 
the bulk has no coarseness, and very little 
of downright crudity, unless we insist upon 
calling mere lack of highest finish down- 
right crudity. First of all, and it is espe- 
cially observable in his verse, O’Reilly was 
an Irishman; the Celtic impulsiveness and 
impatience with mere decorative painstak- 
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ing shows everywhere in his lines. The air 
of being a great hearted and nobie good 
fellow, s*riding straight at his aims, is al- 
ways present. We expect poetic oratory 
from an [rishman, and from an _ [rish- 
man like O'Reilly we expect verse that 
shall glow with vehement energy, and gush 
over with a generous foam of warm feeling: 
but we find so much more than mere orato- 
ty and feeling here that we become enthn- 
siastic durselves and say: He was more than 
an Irishman, he was a genius. 

O’Reilly’s narrative poems are rough in 
workmanship, but they take hold of the 
reader with, we had almost said, an 
athletic grip. The pcet’s personality is 
abundant in them. Some of his shorter 
lyrics flash with divine fire; they embody 
passion, courage, noble aspiration, liberal 
sympathy, tender human longing. In most 
of them we are aware as we read tbat the 
core of purpose is rich and ripe beyond the 
poet’s expression: for O’Reilly always 
meant more than he said in his verse. 
Whenever he touched the subject of patriot- 
ism a fine thrill got into his words; so when 
he turned to ging of the poor,the oppressed, 
the victims of tyranny, the gush of noble, 
fervor filled his lines and gave them greater 
effect than could come of their art. Inthe 
strictest sense he was not an artist; but he 
was more; he was a large, ripe hearted, 
tender, loving, manly man whose imagina- 
tion was aglo¥ with sympathy, charity and 
courage. 

The speeches and addrasses in this volume 
are seven in number and mostly on subjects 
counected with Irish history or with the 
question of Irish freedom. One, however, is 
on the Negro-American: it was delivered in 
Faneuil Hall, December 7th, 1885, upon the 
eccasion of the first meeting of Massachu- 
setts Colored League, and in it he gives 
forzible expression to his sympathy with 
the colored race in America; indeed his en- 
thusiasm led him into almost unlimited 
eulogy of Negro character: 





“The Negro woman has the best artistic eye 
forcclor of all the women in America,” he ex- 
claimed. “The Negro is the only graceful, 
musical, color-loving American. He is the 
only American who has written new songs and 
composed new music.” 


This was like O'Reilly. He could not hold 
himself back. “He dil not mean to over- 
state things; but his imagination was al- 
ways on histongue. Waat he wished with 
all his heart was already an accomplished 
fact when his fancy caught the heat of ex- 
pr ssion. 

We thank Mr. Roche for giving us this 
biozraphy to accompany Mrs. O’Reilly’s 
collection of her husband’s works. It will 
be long, perhaps, before our country will 
give a home to a foreigner whose life and 
labors will do us as much honor as tke life 
and labors of Jobn Boyle O'Reilly. 


> 
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We have before us the two most recent 
volumes in the ‘‘ Makers of America” 
series, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, at the uniform price of seventy- 
five cents per volume. Life of General 
Oglethorpe, by Henry Bruce, is the first, and 
goes far to relieve the impression we bave 
been laboring under that it was beyond the 
power of human genius to make anything 
of the Ozlethorpe colonial history better 
than deadly dull reading. Mr. Bruce has 
changed all that. His volumeis as bright, 
pithy and entertaining a piece of dramatic 
history as we have taken in band for many 
amonth. He has worked up every accessi- 
ble authority with endless pains and vigi- 
lance, and put them together in a style 
fresh, light and almost playful. Oglethorpe 
deserves a good name in this country for 
his behavior when called on bythe King to 
come over to command in the colonies whea 
Gage returned in 1775. He refused unless he 
was commissioned with something like 
plenary powers of conciliation and conces- 
sion When peace was made he was among 
the first to call on John Adams in London 
and assure him of his personal friendship. 
He hated slavery and prohibited itin the 
colony of Georgia, but was compelled after 
ward to yield to the persistent demands of 
the colonists. The respoasibility for slavery 
in thit part of the country does not rest 
with the English authorities, as it did in 
Virginia where it was forced on a reluctant 
colony, but with the colonists themselves. 
Mrs. Oliphant has already given us a lively 
and brilliant account of the John and 
Charles Wesley episode in Georgia. Mr. 
Bruce tells substantially the same story 
but w -b a vivacity which is altogether his 
own. A: to the bibliography Mr. Bruce 
gives the preference to R bert Wright’s Life 
of Oglethorpe. That written by the Rev. 


Thaddeus Masoa Harris he declares to be 
as full of mistakes as of pages, while W. 








B. O. Peabody’s half volume in Sparks’s 
Library he characterizes as a base little 
compilation from Harris,with original mis- 
takes added, and which altogether justi- 
fies Carlyle’s stricture on Sparks as “‘buck- 
ram and hickory.”’ Alexander Hamil 

ton By William Grabam Sumner, LLD, 
Professor of Political Economy and Social 
Science in Yale University (Dodd; Mead 
& Company, New York, 75 cents), is a 
study of the first period in the 
history of the Republic, with Ham- 
ilton for its central figure. It is not a 
biography and does not come into any com- 
parative relations with the very satisfactory 
biographies of Hamilton we already possess. 
With the exception of Chapter I, which 
recites briefly the biographic facts and inci- 
dents of Hamilton’s early life, the volume 
to the end of Chapter VII is a sketch of 
American public life as it had been down to 
Hawilton’s time and as he found it. It 
dwells by intention on the sbady side of the 
subject with the view, as we assume, of 
familiarizing the reader with the terms of 
the problem as it presented itself to Hamil- 
ton, and the difficulties with which he had 
to contend, and as giving the clue to what 
Hamiltoao was and his work. The remain- 
ing chapters, which form the bulk of the 
volume, are devoted to the direct discussion 
of the various aspects of Hamilton’s public 
services in the field as a soldier, in the con- 
stitutional convention and the struggle for 
the ratification of the Constitution, in his 
financial policy, his theories of trade, bank- 
ing, the funding of the debt, as to the coin- 
age, etc. The closing chapters are occup‘ed 
with his action as a “ minister without a 
portfolio,” and as a citizen after the Feder- 
alists lost power. The value of the volume 
does not lie in its biographic matter, but in 
its political and economic criticism. The 
theoretic questions involved in the original 
separation of the colonies from Great Brit- 
ain have, for example, never been discus-ed 
with more impartiality, and no intelligent 
reader who is at all competent to put the 
right interpretation upon facts and tocarry 
them out to their consequences, will fail to 
be impressed with the close connection be- 
tween the difficulties we have to encounter 
now and the political history of cofonial 
and revolutionary times. In the same 
series and from the same publishers (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, 75 cents), we have 
Life of Francis Higginson, First Minister 
in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and 
Author of ** New England’s Plantation” 
(1630), by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a 
lineal descendant of the hero of his sketch 
as well as bearer of his name. Francis 
Higginson’s activity on American soil was 
exceedingly brief. He arrived at Salem 
June 29th, 1629, and died the following 
winter, but not without leaving an impres- 
sion on the colony which entitles him toa 
place in the series of ‘‘ Makers of America.” 
The Confession he gave the church at Salem 
was a model of its kind, and had an exten- 
sive as well as an intensive influence in the 
early development of the New England 
Church order. He was a writer of great 
force and simplicity of style, a graduate of 
Jesus College, of the English Cambriige, 
and when he died was on the threshold of a 
great career and one which might have 
given a different direction to affairs in 
Massachusetts Bay, were it not altogether 
likely that Higginson and John Winthrop 
would have stood closely together and rep- 
resented much the same line of cautious, 
prudent and large policy which was repre- 
sented by Winthrop. The volume before 
us is a brief and close sketch of Higginson’s 
career, of his early life in England, ot the 
considerations which finally decided him to 
join the migration to New England, and of 
what he actually accomplished in the brief 
term of his active work here. Limited and 
condensed as the book is, it contains an un- 
usual number of original and profoundly 
interesting documents, among them the 
document which embodies the devision of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company to transfer 
itself to New England. This act does not 
really belong in the life of Higginson, who 
was already dead when Winthrop sailed 
from England. The introduction of it in 
the volume is rather confusing, but fully 
atoned for by the opportunity it gives for 
publishing a document which makes an end 
of the unpatriotic attacks of Brooks 
Adams in his ‘‘ Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts.”” The document shows that the Mas- 
sachusetts Company acted according to law, 
and thoroughly supports the position taken 
by Palfrey in bis History. Ourauthor gives 
some striking extracts from Higgipnson’s 
description of the commodities of the coun- 
try, which make a strong impression of his 
breadth, accuracy and power of observation. 
He left behind him an illustrious son 
and an illustrious family, whose gen- 
eral history is altogether too well worth 

















telling to be omitted, and richly deserves the 
brief notice Colonel Higginson givesit. In 
our own day, besides the author of this vol- 
ume and Henry Lee Higginson, it has num- 
bered among his descendants General Sher- 
man and his brother. the Senator from 
Ohio, William H. Evarts, Attorney-General 
Hoar and Senator Hoar, Stephen H. Tyng, 
William Henry Channing, Simeon E Bald- 
win, James Elliot Cabot, and others almost 
equally well known. 


One of the noteworthy products of the 
study of Rushbrooke’s “Synopticon” (of the 
Gospels) appears in the fresbly written and 
freshly published The Composition of the 
Four Gospels; a Critical Inquiry, by the 
Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A., fellow and 
tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
work of Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, based on 
that Synopticon, made quite a sensation 
a few years ago, and showed how wide a 
doo* wai opened by the careful work of 
Rushbrooke. In very many tbings, even 
radical, Mr. Wright differs from Dr. Abbott, 
and he presents a far less store of interest- 
ing particu'ars; yet bis work could scarcely 
have come into existence without that to 
precede. The book is remarkable for its 
lively, readable style, for its pointedness 
and brevity, for its general freshness, 
especially in the translation of sundry New 
Testament passages, and for the boldness 
and confidence with which the autor puts 
forth his assumptions or theories. He be- 
lieves in “inspiration,’? yet not in such a 
one as makes the Scripture writers infal- 
lible; and often he assumes that the state- 
ments of the different Evangelists involve 
a contradiction when it is by no means nec- 
essary or even proper to assume one, and 
when, manifestly, he would not have done 
so had not a little too much earnestness to 
maintain his view led him to indulge in 
questionable arguments. With his general 
mode of explaining the composition of the 
four Gospels, as viewed from the human 
side, few probably will quarrel; but as to 
particulars, many will have something dif- 
ferent to say. A little legal practice in 
court, or a deeper study of the pretty well 


elaborated English and American law of’ 


evidence, wou'd have greatly helped to ma- 
ture and chasten his views. What would 
an experienced advocate say, for instance, 
to his statement (p. 53) that ‘' Deterioration 
takes place much less in conversations than 
in narratives’’—the reference being to oral 
transmission and testimony? The biblical 
student will have much to find fault with, 
too, in the author’s general knowledge 
when treating of certain details of the cru 

cifixion. The book is bright and suggestive, 
butspotty. The author’s general theory of 
the composition of the Guspels is a trans 

mission of an oral Aramaic set of traditions 
through catechists ot different schools, 
Jerusalem, Western, etc.; a Petrine portion 
(translated, like other portions into Greek, 
most of it, apparently, while all was oral), 
which Mark preserved most nearly, and 
which Matthew and Luke drew upon, add- 
ing from other sourc’s, with additional 
matter derived from investigation, with 
running edito-ial notes; John, of course, 
drawing comparatively little from the same 
sources, but mainly from his own recollec- 
tion. Matthew is held to have been the 
author of a written Aramaic Gospel, but 
not of the Greek which we have. The book 
is so brief that to g> more nearly into the 
detail of its theory is hardly practicable 
without making too extended a notice, and 
scarcely then without coneiderable excerpts. 
As hinted above, this work is largely over- 
done, and therefore much undone, by sup- 
posing contradictions to exist where an 
ordinary sifter of evidence sees none. The 
general conclusion would be that the four 
Gospels are a gathering of facts, modified 
in minor details by the imperfections of 
catechists and compilers. One of the curi 

osities of the book is the assumption that 
the earliest form of church organization 
was what we now technically and denomi- 
nationally call Presbyterian (see p. 9), and 
not Congregational. The book is reverent 
and piou; ia tone, and far removed from the 
egotistic unbelief which pervades so many 
German works of like independence and 
assumption. The scholarly and clerical 
public cannot afford to neglect it, whether 
they agree with it or whether they feel 
called upon to oppose it. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
xi, 176. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $l 25.) 


Under the title of Die Heilige Schrift des 
Alten Testaments (Freiburg im Breisgan 
Mohr, 1890), there has been inaugurated, in 
conjunction with ten other specialists of 
Germany and Switzerland, by Prof. Emil 
Kautzsch, now the incumbent of Gc senius’s 
chair in Halle, a literary proj-ct which, 
while not altogether new in kind at least 
in continental biblical science, promises to 
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be one of the most valuable and useful 
handbooks for the students of Scripture of 
all schools and standpoints. The work isa 
new version of the Old Testament done 
from a theory of translation which is novel 
for English readers. The aim is to produce 


r a thoroughly modern translation in the best 


sense of the word. This means that with 
the help of the best exegesis and detailed 
research of our generation, also from a phil- 
ological point of view, a version is proposed 
reproducing the thoughts of the biblical 
authors about as they would have penned 
them had they written in our day and 
tongue. In other words, the results of the 
philological and exegetical research of 
modern scholarship, in so far as these can 
be exhibited in the work of the translation 
itself, are here offered to Bible readers and 
students. If every version of a book is also 
acommentary this is true of this transla- 
tion, in a special sense. Avoiding the shoals 
and quicksands of a strictly literal rendi- 
tion, which in the case of languages in ori- 
gin and character so radically opposite as 
are the Semitic and the Indo European, are 
especially dangerous, the translators aim to 
be true to the ideal and the idea of the prince 
of Bible translators. Luther, who sought, 
to use his own words, “to make the proph- 
ets and the Apostles talk German.” Be- 
tween his version and this new rendering, 
there is a difference of degree chiefly, this 
difference being caused by the vastly en- 
larged and improved aids which are now at 
the disposal of Bible translators. In reality 
then, the editor and his coadjutors are aim- 
ing at an Old Testament counterpart of the 
New Testament translation of Weizsiicker, 
which has already appeared ir its fourth 
edition from the same house. The new work 
takes the place of that of De Wette, which 
has not been revised since 1838. Of this 
new version only a few installments have 
been published, the translation of Genesis 
being substantially that published by 
Kautzsch and Socin in 1888. Asone of the 
objects is to furnish the reader with as 
complete a body of results from modern 
biblical scholarship as possible, some spe- 
cial features are added which render the 
work especially welcome to students. One 
of these are marks, generally letters, show- 
ing from what sources or documents the 
various chapters and verses of the Penta- 
teuch are derived. We have thus a full 
bird’s-eye view of documentary analysis, 
and the reader can at once see to which 
author the text is assigned. This novel 
feature is no encroachment upon the trans- 
lator’s sphere, for modern criticism is prac- 
tically a urit on this matter, the point of 
divergency beginning only with the assign- 
ment of dates to the different authors and 
their bearing on the religious development 
in Israel. Neither materially nor formally 
does this affect the version as such, for it 
can be used to equally good advantage 
by those who do not accept the Pentateuchal 
or other literary analysis in the Old Testa- 
ment. The translators themselves have 
added these marks merely as aids to stu- 
dents, the editor adding expressly that he 
claims no infallibility for their correctness. 
In the historical books dates are alsv to be 
added conformed to the new chronological 
researches of ourtimes. The translation is 
based upon the ordinary Hebrew text, with 
only a few deviations. Occasionally a 
word is not translated at all, whenever 
scholars acknowledge that its rendering is 
uncertain—e.g., in Gen. vi, 3; xxiv, 62, 63; 
xxv, 18. 


_ Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical 
Idea of God. An Exposition and u Criti- 
cism. By Charles Chapman, M.A., LL.D., 
Principal of Western Coilege, Plymouth. 
(Cnarles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2 40.) 
We have no previous acquaintance with 
Principal Chapman, but if he has edited 
other works as well as the one before us we 
should like to seethem. The present vol- 
ume, written with the modesty of a truly 
able and philosophical mind, is a study of 
those aspects or segments of the theistic 
argument which at the present time are 
most anxiously discussed. The author’s 
attitude is that of open-minded, liberal and 
yet cautious theism. He is not frightened 
at a name nor is he misled by the truth in- 
volved in evolution into acquiescence in the 
dangerous implications which bave made it 
dear to the materialist school. After this 
it is hardly necessary to add that the 
author’s cautious conservatism is not of the 
type which keeps him at sixes and sevens 
with the methods and results of philosophy 
and science. What interests us most in the 
book is the keen, candid, and yet destruct- 
ive study of Spencer. It is conducted with 


so much that is appreciative, held so high 
above partisan zeal, andisso altogether fair 
as to make us believe that Mr, Spencer! im- 
self wouid enjoy it, tho he is the victim of 
Principal Carpenter’s expert caiv..g. As 
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an example of his exposition of Spencer 
we quote from page 190: 


* Be it observed, Mr. Spencer nowhere im- 
plies that Matter eternally exists as an inde- 
pendent Reality. His view of the universe is 
not Manichean. Noris be a mere materialistic 
phenomenalist who teaches the ancient meta- 
physical heresy of an eternal series of mere 
antecedents and consequents without any nou- 
menal base. With him Matter is dependent on 
the Eternal Reality, but it is an eternal aepend- 
ence.” 


And agaio, as showing his deft workman- 
ship in illustrating the self-destructive ele- 
ments in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, we 
quote from page 194: 


“One of the charms to me of his works is his 
intense love for, and search after, congruity of 
thought; and in this respect the influence of his 
writings is most wholesome. Butso far as I 
can form a careful judgment, the adoption of 
this view of the eternal relation of phenomena 
and reality is of no avail for the purpose re- 
ferred to. For, as previously pointed out, when 
discussing the question of cycles, if at any point 
in the eternal series of Evolutions and Dissolu- 
tions there existed the minimum which I have 
shown is implied in the Spencerian conception 
of Evolution, then, no subsequent Evolution 
could occur—there would be nothing to pro- 
duce differentiation in the stable equilibrium. 
If, on the other hand, there did not exist, in 
any point of the series, the said minimum, then 
there must always have existed some consider- 
able differentiation independently of Evolu- 
tion; that is to say, differentiation must have 
been an eternal antecedent or rather concom- 
itant,and not a temporal product, of Evolution. 
And thus the doctrine of the eternal co-exist- 
ence of phenomena and reality brings us to the 
same conclusion as before, and either renders 
Evolution impossible, or else implies in the ex- 
istence of far-reaching adjustments requisite 
for the possibility of Evolution, characteristics 
very significant for the Theist and very incon- 
venient for the Agnostic. 


We can only make brief mention of the 
following as recent publications of the 
highest class: John Wesley, by I. H. Over- 
ton, M.A., well and neatly publishedina 
compact readable form with no waste mat- 
ter in it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $1 00.) Franz 
Delitzsch. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1 25.) A graceful memorial tribute 
well and gracefully done, and published in 
areadable and convenient form.——-—The 
Companions of the Lord; Chapters on the 
Lives of the Apostles. By Charles E. B. 
Reed, M.A., late scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. This is a new edition of an 
excellent publication by the London Relig- 
ious Tract Society. (Fleming H. Revell, 
New York. $1.00.)——- — How to Read Isaiah; 
being the Prophecies of Isaiah, arranged 
in Order of Time and Subject with Expla- 
nations and Glossary. By Buchanan Blake, 
B.D., Clydebank, Scotland. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New Yord. $1.00.) This is a 
modest work which does not assume to be 
acommentary, but its usefulness is in the 
direct ratio of the author’s modesty. It as- 
sumes the composite authorship of the 
book, and proceeds to adjust the reader’s 
practical consciousness to that view of its 
origin and character und to show how it 
may still retain its authority and influence 
in the inspired Scripture. 1t will be found 
rich in fresh and suggestive thought. ——— 
The Lord’s Supper. A Biblical Exposi- 
tion of its Origin, Nature and Use By 
the Rev. J. P. Lilley, M.A. Sometime 
Hamilton Scholar and Cunningham Fel- 
low, New College, Edinburgh. (Charlies 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.00.) This 
isa broad and scholarly discussion of the 
Lord’s Supper from a point of view closely 
approaching Calvin’s if not identical with 
it. The author maintains that the efficacy 
of the sacrament lies in the blessing of 
Christ and the operation of his spirit by 
faith in them that receive it. Nevertheless 
he also maintains that in this way it does 
become anu effectual means of salvation 
The spiritual and practical relations of the 
subject are well discussed and well set 
forth. Messianic Prophecics in His- 
torical Succession. By Franz Delitzsch. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75 ) 
The translation of this important and well- 
known book by Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary, makes 
the book accessible to all English readers. 
It ison a subject which lies on the hot, 
dividing line of controversy between ration- 
alism and faith, a subject which must have 
a great, if not decisive infiaence on the 
question in issue.-——-The Planting of the 
Kingdom: A Synopsis of the Missionary 
Enterprise. By Philo F. Leavens, D.D. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 40 
cents.) A great deal of accurate and pains- 
taking work has gone into the preparation 
of this synopsis, which, as far as it goes, is 
quite beyond criticism. It is, however, too 








meager, except for thoroughly informed 
readers. 








Charles Darwin; His Life and Work. 
By Charles Frederick Holder. (G. P. Put- 
nath’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) This vol- 
ume may be taken as an ideal example of 
the plan on which the Messrs. Putnam’s 
** Leaders of Science ’’ series is projected. 
It is adapted to young readers as well as 
old, and while it presents the scientific as 
well as the biographic features of Mr. Dar- 
win’s Life, presents them in the simpler 
form of facts rather than of theory. A 
large part of the volume is occupied with 
the biographic narrative, which, in the case 
of Mr. Darwin, offers a great deal of variety 
and a great deal of highly interesting ma- 
terial. The scientific side is not neglected, 
but is done iv a very satisfactory way. The 
appendix contains a list of books and pub- 
lications (long or short) by Mr. Darwin, and 
of books on Darwinism for “ future refer- 
ence.”” The volume is provided with an 
index copiously illustrated and well made. 
—-—— William Ewart Gladstone. By J. L. 
M. Curry, LL.D. (B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. $1.50.) The author of this vol- 
ume lately represented this country at the 
Court of Spain, and bas written a volume 
on Constitutional Government in that 
country. He is an intelligent, but warm 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone, anu takes a wide 
range of discussion in his book which 
makes it more than an ordinary biography 
and lets the light in on bis public policy as 
well as on his life, character and genius. 
In the same class of good books, 
which ve can only mention briefly,is Kant’s 
Princip es of Politics, Including his Essay 
on Perpetual Peace. A Contribution to 
Political Science. Edited and translated 
by W. Hastie, B.D. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00.) Mr. Hastie is the 
translator of several of Kant’s works, and 
has shown himself competent and intelli- 
gent. The Messrs. Macmillan’s Series of 
“Twelve English Statesmen’ is now com 
plete in the publication Jast week of the vol- 
ume on Peel, by J. R. Thursfield. Like the 
other numbers of this interesting series this 
is compaetand brief. . Everything of minor 
importance is omitted, and tke history 
given in the clearest, simplest and most 
intelligible manner. It covers the great 
Acts of Catholic Emancipation, the Report 
of the Corn Laws, and the effectual begin- 
ning of Parliamentary Reform—in short, 
the roots of all recent English Liberalism lie 
in this history. 


Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England and Martyr 
under Henry VIII. By the Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett. (Catholic Publication Society, 
New York. $2.00.) This volume, and that 
by the same author on Cardinal Fisher, 
have their motive apparently in the decree 
canonizing Fisher and More, issued by the 
reigning Pope in 1886, and are written from 
a standpoint of veneration which does not 
altogether satisfy the requirements of ordi- 
pary biography. For example, More’s in- 
terest in the humanist movement and in 
the reform of the Roman Catholic Church, 
are scarcely intimated at all in this volume. 
The light that illustrates More’s name and 
person owes so much of its brilliancy to his 
connection with Erasmus and the new lib- 
eralism that it is a pity to lose it evenin 
this clerical portraitare. There remained, 
however, throwing this out of account, 
enough of More to make him a biographical 
subject of the highest interest, and it must 
be confessed that there was always so much 
in him of the ascetic and of the Roman 
devotee as to distinctly glorify all of his 
life which the Rev. T. E. Bridgett 
has felt at liberty to give us. Per- 
haps 1t was too much to ask that sucha 
volume, written for such purpose and by 
such an author, should contain a fair ac- 
count of Erasmus, cf Luther, or of the 
Reformation. Itis quite enough that the 
Life should be so rich as it is in personal 
details, in delightful incidents and care- 
fully traced biographic memoir. There are 
two brilliant names on the roll of English 
Catholics as to whom there will be no great 
difference between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics—More and Newman. Father 
Bridgett can court with confidence on as 
much appreciation for his work among 
Protestant readers as among Catholic. 
We only regret that he has not been 
able to rise onto that high plane of impar- 
tiality which would have shown him in 
sympathy with the new humanistic illumi- 
nation, and in a certain sense the martyr of 
superstitions he had exposed. 








The Best Books. A Reader’s Guide 
tu the choice of the best available books 
(about 50,000) in every department of 
Science, Art and Literature,with the dates 
of the first and last editions and the price, 
size and publisher’s name of cach book. 
A contribution toward Systematic Bibli- 
ography. By William Swan Sonnenschein, 











(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $9.00.) 
It is not often in ten years that we come on 
a volume with as much in it to help people 
who haveto do with booksas this has. We 
have before us the second edition, and it is 
a very great expansion of the first edition, 
as well as athorough critical revisior. The 
first edition contained about 25,000 words 
egainst 50,000 in the second. Its virculation 
was, we believe, mainly in England, tho it 
was approved by the American Library 
Bureau. The present edition has been 
adopted by them as the best general cata- 
log. The present edition contains an elab- 
orate special index of authors and of sub- 
jects. The classification of so many books 
is of course a complex affair. The system 
followed in this work is as simple as pos- 
sible, and with a little application will be 
found to lead with reasonable expedition to 
the object sought. The very best books on 
a given subject are starred. Brief critical 
notes are introduced sparingly, but judi- 
ciously, and with great gvod effect. As to 
comprehensive fullness it is, of course, im- 
possible to place every publication in such 
a catalog. It is strongest and fullest in 
British titles, next in American. French, 
German and Italian follow in about the 
order named. We have giventhe book very. 
considerable examination, and find our- 
selves delighted with its arrangement and 
altogether too much impressed with its 
tullness and usefulness to complain of its 
omissions. It is asimply invaluable boon 
to all who have much to do with books, 
not merely as books, but as good books, and 
as classified. 

The fourth bound volume of The Cen- 
tury Dictionary was issued six months 
ago, the fifth is in hand, and the last volume 
will be ready in the autumn. The work is 
complete down to Stro-, the words defined 
numbering now about 185,000, and throwing 
out of notice words of capricious and irre- 
sponsible coinage presents substantially all 
words possessing apy degree of actual or 
possible vitality that could be discovered 
in the literature of the language. This fifth 
volume is published and bound in the same 
magnificence of workmanship and affiuence 
of furnishing which distinguished the pre- 
vious volumes. 


The Battle of Belief. A Review of the 
Present Aspects of the Conflict. By Nevison 
Loraine, Vicar of Grove Park, London. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75 ) 
The author of this volume is the author of 
several recent books on modern doubt, 
which have been well received. He ad- 
dresses himself not to the scientific but to 
the popular aspects of the subject. In this 
point of view the book is pungent and 
effective, and can hardly fail to tell on the 
right side in the battle for faith. 


From F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, we 
have received a superb imperial size photo- 
graph of the late Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 
As a portrait the photograph is all that Dr. 
Crosby’s friends and admirers could desire. 
It represents him in an attitude which does 
justice to his noble and commanding 
qualities without losing the grace and 
sweetness which were combined so re- 
markably in the gifted divine and scholar. 

Chansons Populaires de la France: A 
Selection from French Popular Ballads. 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
Thomas Frederick Crane. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) This latest **Knick- 
erbocker Nugget”’ is as charming as apy- 
thing in the series. The subject matter is 
ideally appropriate, the selections well 
made, and the introduction touches the sub- 
Ject with a light and intelligent gayety. 


The Book of Leviticus, by the Rev. S. H. 
Kellogg, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York, $1.50), is the most recent addi 
tion to ** The Expositor’s Bible.’ This npum- 
beris edited by Dr. Kellogg, of Toronto, 
on the same plan followed in the previous 
volumes fully noticed in our columns. 


Ordaining Woman. By the Rev. B. T. 
Roberts, A.M. (Earnest Christian Publish- 
ing House, Rochester, N. Y. 75 cents.) 
This is a warm argument for the ordination 
of women in the ministry of the Church. 
The author is the editor of The Earnest 
Christian and writes with full conviction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Harpers announce a volume of 
essays, ‘‘ Criticism and Fiction,’’ by Mr. W. 
D. Howells, to be published at once, con- 
taining many of the kindly and vigorous 
things we have heard in ‘** The Editor’s 
Study” of Harper’s Magazine, 


..M.Paul Blouét (Max O’Rell) will leav 
Europe tn October next for a third lectr re 
tour of six months in the United States, :o 
be immediately followed by a twelve 
months’ tour in the Australian colonies, 














This probably will be his first farewell 
tour. 


....The late Henry Bernard Carpenter, 
whose death last summer brought an inati- 
mate sense of Jos to so many hearts, left a 
number of poems unpublished. These will 
be collected ard brought out immediately 
by J. G. Cupples, of Boston, with a sketch 
of the author by his friend Mr. James Jef- 
frey Roche, under the title ‘‘ A Poet’s Last 
Songs.”’ 


....Mr. McClure is to be congratulated on 
the success which seems to be attending his 
enterprising energy. We note in the list of 
contributors to his newspaper service for 
May 3d, the names of Mr. Gladstone, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Professor James Bryce, 
William Black, Marion Crawford, Rider 
Haggard, Lord Wolseley and Sir Morrell 
Mackenzie. 


..-. The Century,for May,opens with an ar- 
ticle on the game-fishes of the Florida Reef; 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton begins a new serial, 
“The Squirrel Inn’; Louisa May Alcott is 
the subject of a study by Miss Josephine 
Lazarus; Mrs. Hopkinson Smith contrib- 
utes a Bulgarian sketch, and several pages 
are devoted to reproducing scraps of draw- 
ings bya number of artists. There is a good 
poem by Mr. John Henry Boner, and some 
dignified lines by Mr. R. U. Johnson. The 
other verse of this issue is poor. 


..In the May number of Scribner’s 
Magazine the series of papers on the fa- 
mousstreets of the world, is begun appropri- 
ately enough, with an article on Broadway, 
by Mr. Richard Harding Davis. It is not 
perfuactory, but is the work of an artist 
who clearly had his heart in the work. 
There is something of finish and flavor 
about theessay, of a kind we seldom get in 
American magazine work; the illustrations 
are monotonous; all the men walk alike on 
this Broadway, asif ti e artist had only seen 
one pair of legs in bis life. ‘‘Jerry,’’ the 
most notable American novel of the year is 
brought to an end. Mr. F. J. Stimson 
(author of Guerndale), begins ‘An Alabama 
Courtship.”” Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
and Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott furnish 
the poems. 


..Lippincott’s Magazine for May, con- 
tains a complete novel by Julien Gorden. 
The first page is enough to set some critics 
by the ears. One comes at once face to face 
with the old question of good taste in deal- 
ing with uulovely subjects. The writer is 
here introducing us to a houseful of com- 
mon American boarders: 


“There was old lantern-jawed, slab-slded 
Miss Hodgson, with her congested complexion, 
who tramped in upon wide, noisy feet which, 
after she had seated herself, she displayed on 
either side of her chair in their full, upturned, 
heelless ugliness,” etc. 


This is not realism, it is coarse, inartistic 
vulgarity; no moral purpose can excuse 
it; no bit of beautiful work from the same 
hand can condone it; it is ugly, unsympa- 
thetic and revolting. Even Mr. Howells,with 
allhis apparent love for ill-bred characters, 
never gives one the sense of utter lack of 
refinement that is in these opening pages; 
in reading him one always feels at least 
one is listening toa man who is himself 
anything but vulgar, who is refined, good 
natured and gentle at heart; his characters 
may be common, his characterizaitions are 
never commonplace. That is the difference. 
To make the common things of life seem 
uncommonly beaatiful, is art; to make them 
less attractive than they are, is stupid. This 
is in no sense meant as a criticism of Julien 
Gordon’s stories, it has in mind only the 
ugliness of her style. 
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cinity. With Maps of New York and its En- 
virons. An Alphabetically arranged De- 
scriptive Index and Guide to Places, Institu- 
tions, Societies, Amusements, Resorts, etc., 
in aod about the city of New York. Thir- 


teenth Year, Each | antes revised to date 
of issue. 634x5, pp. . New York D. Ap- 
PROUED B OG. .ccccrccccccccccccccces. soccccccosces 


A 
Report to the New York State Department. 

By James Kussell Parsons, Jr. Late United 
States Consul at Aix-la-Chapelle. (Aachen.) 
9igxb, pp. vii, 91. Syracuse, N. Y.; C. W. 


Apperceptor; or. The Essential Mental Opera- 


tion in the Art of Learning. An % 
“A Potof 5° i = Feathers.” By T. 
er, Esq., . H.M.I. 14x5, pp. Se. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





University 


Extension 


Double number of Book 


News for May, will conta 


in 


about twenty original articles 
upon University Extension, 


by 
William T. Harris, 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 


Cambridge, England. 


Prof. W. R. Harper, 


President Chicago University. 


Prof. E. J. James, 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Merrill E. Gates, Melvil Dewey, 
J. W. Jenks, E. S. Holden, 
John F. Crowell, 


William Houston, 


and other able scholars and 


educators. 


It will be the 


fullest, clearest presentation 
of the subject ever made in 


print. 


Book News 


Is a popular magazine, de- 
voted to the news of current 


literature, 
mation, 


especially infor- 
both original and 


selected, touching new books. 


Subscription, fifty cents 


a 


year, or one dollar for two 


years. 
cal in the land. 


The cheapest periodt- 


An author’s portrait on plate paper ready 


for framing, with every number. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 








SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «::. 


Remineton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 





WSPAP DVERTISING. 
N® oe 110 Pas L 3° Cents. 
g. P. ROWELL & 008 


pruce Street, N. Y. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
BERBER’ 


T BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway.N. 
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y= Parte sft Shin: 
- * The volume will fill a vacant 
Y ieee 
tration is a description of the bird’s "plumage, 
}}/ one to recognize the familiar songsters, 


ZADOC PINE, 


And Other Stories. By H. C. Bunner. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


\s 


is] clear, with interest always well sustained. 
3 These are stories of American realism, except 
v: one, which is an amusing fairy tale.” 

By § —N. Y. Sun. 
A NOVEL 


BY MR. 








from the solid qualities of his popular stories, 


situations of genuine dramatic power. 


A 
4 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO: 


By Henry T. 
12mo, $1.25. 


s p: “In this book a wonderfully large amount of 


Studies in Local Color. 
Finck. 


‘%] is compressed. To those contemplating a visit 
A to Spain, no book can be more valuable. 

style is unquestionably pleasing; the narrative 
is interesting.”—Boston Advertiser. 
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bo GRANDISSIMES, by Mr. Cable ; 
published in "two series. 
a} already published. 





valuable information concerning these countries | 


The | 





a pal CHARLES -SCRIBNERS: SONS¥ ae 
= =NEW2-B-O-OKS = S=s| 


r SPRING AND SUMMER™ READING== 


place among books relating to out-of-door life. 
for purposes of identification, the common birds of America. Accompenying each illus- 
habits, and such other information as would help 


‘Mr. Bunner tells capital stories—simple, 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


33 ON NEWFOUND RIVER. A Story, 


(READY LATE IN May.) 


This is Mr. x s first novel and has the sustained interest which might have been argued 
It is deeply romantic, and the course of the 
narrative, which deals with the simple but profound sentiments of human nature, is varied by 
The scene is laid in Virginia, the days “‘hefo’ the war,” 

and the characters the typical ones common to the time and place, 


'}| POPULAR FICTION IN YELLOW PAPER COVERS. 


Among the new volumes that will be added to Scribners’ 
Series this spring and early summer are Zapoc Pine, AND OTHER Stories 
Bunner; GaLLeGHER, AND OTHER Stories, by R. H. Davis; 
@: Aproap, AND OTHER Stories, and the Late Mas. Nutt, by Mr. Stockton ; 
and Mrs. Burnett’s five EARLIER Stories, which will be 
Send for descriptive circular containing list of volumes 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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OUR ps BIRDS 


* And How to Know Them. By Joun B. Grant. With 04 full-page 
illustrations from photographs. 






Oblong 12mo, $1.50 ned. 


It aims to 


GALLEGHER, % 


And Other Stories. By Richarp Harpinc f 
Davis, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. [4 
“‘The candor, humor and freshness of these 

stories are very alluring. There is a finish 

in the rounding of each theme that is sug- 


gestive of the French masters,” — Brooklyn 
Times, 


12mo, $1.00. 


THE RUDDER 
GRANGERS ABROAD, 


And Other Stories. a F. R. Stockton. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
In addition to the idle story of this volume, 

there are other stories which are among the 

most ingenious products of Mr. Stockton’s 
imagination. They areas humorous and original 
as any that the author has ever written, 





Yellow Paper Cover \:% 
, by Mr. oa 
THe Rupper Grancers ' 
THE 











ACALM REVIEW OF THE INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS OF PROF. CHARLES A. 
BRIGGS. 

By EpWARD D. MorRRISs. 8vo paper. 25 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & GO., 

88 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itandof the painter 
who executed it. ‘ 

The former price of these books has been for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply te 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ts 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Rroadway. New York City 
MUSIC. 


CHORAL SONG by M. W. StrYKtr. Music 
for the church school, by authors of high repute. 
Clogh, 940 per rat. ot le mete Foosspe of ? 


HAPPY Cui DAY, 

THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE, 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 


FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 
one aGem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
(SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c, 


John J. Hood 1024 Arcu St, 


: tn PA, 
: 5 a 
3. CHURCH CO.., Masic Publishers. Cineinnett O. 
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To Girls 
A bout to 


A short article by 
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Who Graduates 


A page of suggestions valu- 
able to you and your daughters. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal 


To be followed in June by 


Fune Brides and Maids 


‘ 
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pace Mailed to any address from now 
to January, 1892, balance of this 
year, on receipt of only 50 cents. 





I will give One Thousand Dollars, July 1st, to the 


person sending the largest number of Trial Subscriptions, at 
50 cents each, and Fifteen Hundred Dollars to be divided 
among the next 16 largest Club-raisers. 

SV paid for every subscription secured. 


K/ 


(J (IAA 


Send for terms to Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


A good commission 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
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Carmina Sanctorum, 





es for Church W: 
Ac & BARNES aco. ‘751 Broadway. © 
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AGENTS “urpopoLar, BOOKS, 
jepaid terme te werkers. Send for iliustra- 


ag rican lishi ° ~ 
“ay 7 8! Sg Pens Bart 








EDUCATION. 


FOR SALE—On the Hudson, not far from New 
York, a first-class boarding-school property, par- 
tially or wholly furnished Fine buildings, _jarge 
grounds, widely known and long established 
rare chance for A rightman. Tosuch aone “the 
price will erate and terms very easy. 
Address, in confidence, care of this pape. ¥v.z 


PROFESSORS wanted ~ | stot following Be 


$1.50 each; 3 of Mat 
rey $900 to $1,500; 3 of ‘Latin, $800 to $1,400; g- 
lis £00; 7 music directors, $800 to $1, Sid: 5 native 
teachers (ladies) of French for Eastern Academies, 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, Ill. 
For the higher 


BRADFORD ACADEMY civcition ce 


young women. Buildings unsurpassed jor comfort 
ard health. Full corps competent teachers Yearcom- 
mences Sept 9,1831_ forcircularsand admis:ionapply 
to Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


BRYN MAWRCOLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics. English. Anglo-Saxon, 
Freoch, Old French, Italian, spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
Hg Political Science, Physics, Chemistry. Bio:ogy 
Jectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium. with 
tae 2 oupargins complete. Fellowships en De 
English, Mathematics, History, ard 
Bio. or or program, address as above. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo. 24th. Early Mpplication should be 
made forrooms Address 
Secretary of college, Haverford College P.O., Pa. 


us HH: Te. Offer LAME SE S$ With a AND 
Sea.ipary couree with ma Labo 
Cabinets Art Gallery, L iM, Meee ate 
i. Board and tuition $2 

Mrs MEAD, | President, South Hadley, Mass. 


A GOOD SCHOOL. 

Do you want an educat'on, Classical, 
Business, Legal, Military, Pharmaceutical, Musical 1, 
or do you want to ocasate your children? it 80, send 
for catalogue . th 

OHIO N ‘ORMAT, ff Ry sasity, 


one of the ae and on schools in the country. 
Last annua! enrol'ment, 2476. Twenty-seven States 
represented; also several foreign countries. 

Ac vantages excellent. Wili furnish room. good 
board in private family, and tuition ten weeks, for 
$°8. Forty-nine weeks. ‘$1ls. Has university powers, 
and confersdegrees. Teachers are thorough and ex- 
pees rienced. Students can enter at any time to advan- 
age. No vacation ‘except holiday week. 





























Scientific, 


LEaR. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL, OF LAW. 


Enlarged quarters. New Librar Largest Fs re 
ulty. Fees moderate. vree Lg ee. ope 
tober } T, Dean, 





SUMMER SOHO OL 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Covservatory 6f Music, 


OPENS JULY ist. 
Boardieg sccommodations. Ail otventiae of win- 
school retained. Send for particulars. 
H. w. ‘GREENE. 21 Cast 14th St., N.Y. City. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, 


Mass. Prepares boys for any college or scien- 
tifle pemsel. Open Sept. 10th, 1:91. New laboratories 


and ba’ 
nll bul. aiags. heated by steam. Addree. 
kev. WM. GALLAGHER, F Principal, 
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Financial. 
THE USES OF MONEY. 


Ir a grocer should buy from a shoe- 
maker a pair of boots and give him in ex- 
change a barrel of flour, it would be 
barter. Barter, or the exchange of com- 
modity for commodity without money, is 
a common way of trading among unciv- 
ilized men. Our books of travel and our 
histories contain many accounts of the 
acquirement of great profit on the part of 
ship-captains or trader. w10 gave cheap 
trinkets to savages and .eocsived valuable 
farsinreturn. But mankind early found 
out the inconveniences of this method of 
doing business. What should be done 
when the two things exchanged were of 
unequal value, and how should those un- 
equal values be measured? If there could 
be selected some material thing or things 
which both buyer and seller would accept 
as a balance between them, a great step 
toward ease of trading would be taken. 
So some kind of a medium or measure of 
exchange is found in early use among 
ancient nations. 

The various things selected and used 
for this purpose in different ages and 
among different peoples, are very curious 
in our modern eyes. Gold, silver, copper, 
tin, iron and lead are some of the metals 
which passed as money. Coins of all of 
them are in museums, Since money is that 
which any one nation agrees shall pass 
current within its own borders, almost 
any medium might be chosen. Codfish is 
reported to be a measure of value in Ice- 
land. There are many authentic records 
of leather money. Holland at one time 
coined pasteboard. Pailology enables us 
to trace these ideas farther. Thus, for 
example, a drachma (or drachm) meant 
originally a handful, while our English 
word ‘** pecuniary ” comes from the Latin 
pecus, carrying our thought back to the 
time when flocks and herds comprised 
the exchangeuble wealth, But we do not 
need to go so far back. In the early his- 
tory of our own country we know that 
settlers traded with the Indians by means 
of wampum (shells), and that in Virginia 
tobacco was the common measure of 
value, even clergymen’s salaries being 
fixed at so many pounds of that staple. 
In our own day, the Indians of the 
plains, altho familiar with our currency, 
often state that a certain thing—perhaps 
a maiden wanted for a wife—is worth so 
many ponies. 

As nations advanced in civilization, 
one after another of these kinds of money 
would be tried and abandoned. There 
was no rule or theory about it; it wasa 
matter of evolution, In practical trad- 
ing objections were found to leather, we 
willsay. Perhaps the cutting or stamp- 
ing upon such coins by the king did not 
prevent leather currency from being 
counterteited, or the people from losing 
by wear and tear. Perhaps an agricul- 
tural nation would not find its leather 
coins acceptable to a seafaring nation 
with which it ex®hanged products, As 
commerce extended it became more 
and more important to choose as a 
measure of values something which 
would be recognized by all nations. 
That which was to pass as money every- 
where must be coinable, must not wear 
away too fast by use, must have its value 
in reasonably small compass so as to ad- 
mit of handling, must be reasonably free 
from fluctuations as to the world’s sup- 
ply, and lastly, must be considered in- 
trinsically valuable by the majority of 
mankind. By this process of evolution 
gold and silver were selected as the only 
proper basis for money. 

It will be observed that gold and silver 
were thus preferred, not because they 
were gold and silver but because they 
answered the requirements, Neither one 
of these metals is money, per se, any 
more than leather. Hence, when in 
course of years silver was fuund inferior 
to gold for the purposes of exchange, the 
civilized nations of Europe had no hesi- 
tancy in discarding it as a standard, as 
we in America have discarded wampum 
and tobacco. The increasing supply of 
silver soon demonstrated that the metal 
could no longer retain its old-time pro- 











portion to gold, and that the latter was 
theonly metal answering all the demands 
for aystable standard of currency. It is 
true that a nation, as before observed, 
can agree to consider anything as money 
within its own borders, and if this chosen 
thing have most but not all of the char- 
acteristics required for a perfect curren- 
cy, the people may base their home trad- 
ing upon it, so that the losses arising 
from apn imperfect currency may trouble 
them but little. This is especially true of 
a country like India, but partly civilized 
and inhabitel by a native race which 
cling3 tenaciously to old habits and ways. 
A nation like England or America would 
feel far more quickly the bad effects of a 
debasement of the currency below the 
best standard. 

If now this nation trades with other 
nations a poor currency shows its evils 
more clearly. Foreign buying and sell- 
ing must be based upon foreign standards 
of value. The silver in an American dol- 
lar is now worth in gold about seventy-six 
cents, and any tourist who should take 
silver dollars abroad with him would find 
them subject to a large discount. There 
is no need for our European traveler to do 
this, because he can exchange American 
silver or paper currency into gold at par 
by the guarantee of the Government, and 
as long as Government is able to redeem 
its promise, silver and paper are good 
money for usin the United States. Here 
we differ from India, for in that country 
there is no gold standard and silver is 
only silver. A Bombay mercbant travel- 
ing in Europe unlike the American, must 
lose the discount on his silver curreney. 
A correspondent, not quite clear upon 
this subject, writes to ask, if $10,000 
worth of wheat can be bought in India for 
$8,000 of Liverpool money, whether our 
American farmers do not practically lose 
the difference in comyeting for wheat 
salesin England. Theconfusion is in the 
values, and is helped by the fact that both 
are expressed in dollars. In the illustra- 
tion the $10,000 in India and the $8,000 
in Liverpool represent exactly the same 
value, the one in silver the other in gold; 
the fact that the nominal, the face 
amountis higher in India does not affect 
the matter. If the Indian coins were 
stamped as worth $20,000, they wou'd 
be really worth only $8,000 the same as 
before. Onecan value his house at any 
amouat, but if he wishes to sell it he can 
only get the market price. Indian wheat 
is worth only so much per bushel in gold 
at Liverpool, and it does not at all affect 
that value if the purchase money be 
afterward exchanged into other curren- 
cy. This latter may be silver or leather 
or wampum or codfish and called a dol- 
lar or fifty dollars, it nevertheless will 
be bought by the Liverpool merchant at 
its €xact intrinsic value based on gold, and 
sent to India as payment for the wheat. 
The English grain dealer is not concerned 
with the exchange question, for he buys 
at gold values and lets the Indian ex- 
change take care of itself. It is India 
which suffers because of the false valua- 
tion thus put upon its property, yet Eng- 
land cannot force the gold standard upon 
India, as she bas done upon her own na- 
tion, for reasons which need not concern 
us now. 

If, as in our first illustration, the shoe- 
maker should sell the boots to a third 
party and with the money received pur- 
chase a barrel of tlour, it would no longer 
be barter and yet wuld have all the 
essentials of barter. The money intro- 
duces a new element into business, but 
dors not alter the principles of it, 
Whereas before we had only boots and 
flour to consider, now we have the meas- 
ure of their respective values; and a flaw 
in this measure is as bad as a fliw in the 
boots or flour. Without some medium 
for measuring exchange  civ:lization 
could not exist, and the more complex 
our business b.comes, the more subtle 
and the more dangerous is the use of any 
money not based upon the highest possi- 
ble standard. 


< 
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BENJAMIN P. HUTCHINSON of UChica- 
go, better known as oid ** Hutch,” failed 
on the 29-h ult, and lef; Coicago for some 
point then uokaown, but he bus since re- | 
turned, 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE past week in Wall Street has 
been a particularly interesting one by 
reason of the many conflicting conditions 
which have influenced speculation. The 
unfavorable factors have outnumbered 
the favorable ones, but the most inveter- 
ate bear must admit that the market has 
held up remarkably well. As was fore- 
shadowed in these columns Jast week, the 
Canadian Pacific and the ‘‘Soo” roads, in 
consequence of the pressure of their 
Eastern connections, withdrew their re- 
duced schedule of rates to St. Paul and 
other Westera points, which for a time 
threatened to create a disturbance among 
the othertrunk lines. The entire trouble 
resulted from a misunderstanding on the 
part of the Canadian Pacific people in re- 
gard to the matter of differentials, 
and is not to be regarded = as 
evidence of any unruliness of the 
Canadian lines. Another influence which 
furnished the market unexpected support 
was the decision of the Bink of England 
not to advance its minimum rate of dis- 
count above 34 per cent. Crop reports 
and predictions from all sections of the 
country continued highly encouraging, 
and those from abroad, as a general thing, 
equally as poor. One of the most signifi- 
cant events of the week was the increzse 
in the rate of dividend by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, the greatest 
railway in the world, from 24 per cent. to 
3 per cent. for the half year. As this div- 
idend is a matter of the greatest interest 
to the foreign investing public, it is «x- 
pected to have a favorable ¢ffect ab-oad, 
particularly as the London Stock Ex- 
change has been closed for the May Ist 
holidays since the announcement 
was made. The chief depressing influence 
was the continued movement of gold to 
Europe. The street had hardly ceased to 
eongratulate itself that the German de- 
mand for specie had ceased when a fresh 





demand sprang up for Russia and France. : 


To these countries about $4,500,000 was 
shipped during the week to supply some 
special requirement. Our bankerz, how- 
ever, say that if the movement can be 
confined within a twenty-million limit 
during the next month, the banks will be 
able to furnish the money without much 
inconvenience, By that time the balance 
of trade should be sufficiently in our favor 
to curtail the movement, «xcept at a 
heavy loss to the exporters, For the time 
being, therefore, the banks are resting on 
their oars; having decided that it would 
make much more mischief to refuse to 
pay gold certificates to the exporters on 
demand, in any quantity desired, than to 
allow of the export of twenty millions 
more gold, The Granger stocks held their 
position in the fore of the market, but 
were closely followed by a number of the 
specialties in which there has been a 
marked revival of interest. The Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, Wabash, New Albany, 
Erie and lowa Central stocks were promi- 
nent in the latter class. The prominent 
Gould stocks led in the re-action which 
occurred toward the close. 


The application made for the appoiat- 
ment of a receiver for the St. Louis and 
San Francisco property was the subject 
of much comment. The ro3:d is not 
bankrupt and is in no way embarrassed, 
but the action mentioned was taken at 
the instance of the committee represent- 
ing the first preferred stockholders who 
dissent from the plan for an exchange 
of their stock for an Atchison 4 per cent, 
bond. The point at issue is the right of 
the first preferred stock to full dividends 
before the paymeut of interest on mort- 
gage bonds issued subsequently to the 
time when the stock was given its prefer- 
ence, 





The loan market has been decidedly 
firmer in consequence of the shipments of 
gold and the preparation made for the 
May 1st interest and dividend disburse- 
ments, aggregating about $25,000,000. 
Tbe number of miscellaneous corpora- 
tions is constantly increasing, and they 
«ndeavor to select a quiet month for their 
iuterest payments; herce, May and No- 
vemver payments show marked increases 
from year to year. Call loans on stock 








collateral were made at rates ranging 
from 3 per cent. to 11 per cent., and aver- 
aged about 4 per cent. Time loans were 
not correspondingly firmer, the rate on 
choice collateral ruling at 5@54 per cent. 
for allterms. The stock of commercial 
paper in brokers’ hands is very light, a 
good trade baving been enjoyed during 
the last week at 5@54 per cent. for in- 
dorsed receivables, and 54@6 per cent. for 
single names of the better grades. 


One of the most important annual re- | 
ports of the year is that of the Union 
Pacific Railway, which has just been 
issued. Lhe Union Pacific proper shows 
an increase in gross of $662,652; a de- 
crease in net of $1,011,920, and a surplus 
of $1,886,692, which is $605,748 less than 
the previous year. The entire system 
shows as follows: 


























18". 1839. Inc er se. 
TOR. cinnntvevacerecas $44,538,201 $40,941,033 $3.597,063 
Operating expe’ ses.. 32, 99,155 27,217, OA 4,951,556 
WERicccccsccescsccece $12,3290 6 $.2,725,559 *$1,884,493 
Income from inv..... 606,538 482,180 124,358 
DURE. 20> necesccsed $12,945,604  $14,.05,/39 *$1,260, 35 
Land sales.......... 27,445 26,084 1,362 
PURGE «i cdesccstcccnss $12,973,050 $14,281,823 *$) 258,778 
K. P. interest......... G aden. ovides 381,300 
DOtal.. cece cooce cos $13.354 3 $14,251,825  *$577.473 
Miscellaneous........ 66.498 119,701 *53,272 
Total net ~ $15,420,848 814,551,504 *8930,745 
Total expenses..... 13. 96595, 887 13, 375,832 820,055 
DeBolt....cccsccacces 275, 035 Sur.$975, 163 1,200,800 

* Decrease. 


Sales of ban« stocks for the week 
ending May 2d, 1891: 


pumeien.. ecccccecocccee 210 
Bowery. scoccccese UB 
Biovdwa 
Butchers & Drovers’ 
Central.. 


Mambetten... ee = 
MR’t& Fu 
zl =| Mect paves y r radiecs ri 
leg | Mereban 

er | Merchants” 









Commercial.......... 
Continental.......... 138 Perk ..... 
Empire state......... lu Repubiic.. » 
—: -enenemmen 17244 | Stateot N.Y 

vin dibialatalieinitnd st | Twenty-third Ward. iW 
Leather Manuf’t’r's. 260 , Western.............. lw 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 2. April25. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $404,465,6L0 $407,018 700 Dec. $2,553,100 
Specie. .......000 71,846,000 13.1%,300 Dec. 1,209 2u0 
Legaltenders.. 37,388,800 56,357,900 Inc. 1,030,900 
Deposits......... 407,156,00 410,152,800 Dec. 2,986,300 
Circulation..... 3,474,400 3,464,600 Inc. 9,810 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


SPOClS. .occcecsce 871,545.00 $58,155,330 Dec.$1,309,30) 
Vegal tenders.. 37,883 800 36,357,900 Inc. _1,080,900 
‘otal reserve... $109.234,800 $109,513,200 Dec. ~ $278 4 400 

Reserve requ'd 
against dep’ts 101,791,500 102,558,075 Dec. 746,575 

Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 
quirements..... 7,445,800 6,975,125 Imc. 468,175 
8,128,725 


xcess of reserve May 3d, 1890.............0000 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Representatives of the great meat 
packing establishments state that the 
price of meat has gone up, and is almost 
sure te continue to advance until about 
the middle of June. 


.. The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Union Pacific was held in 
Boston on the 29th ult. The most im- 
portant action taken was the approval of 
Mr. Gould’s plan to issue a new collateral 
trust five per cent. mortgage, limited to 
$25 000,000. 


...-1t is stated that the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company has determined to 
tunnel the Detroit River from Detroit to 
Windsor, Canada. It is said that work 
will begin at once and that whea com- 
pleted the tunnel will be of sufficient 
capacity for a double-track railroad and 
will be about eight thousand ‘eet long. 


..--Tne Adirondack Extension Rail- 
way Company,to operate aroad between 
North Creek in Warren County to Malone 
in Franklin County, filed articles of asso- 
ciation at Albany yesterday. The road 
will be 120 miles long, and will run 
through Warren, Essex, Hamilton and 
Franklin Counties. The capital stock is 
$1,200,000. 


Messrs. Watson & Gibson, of this 
city say in their Daily Market Letter of 
April 30th, ‘*‘ Reading stock was active 
and rose to 344. As there are three issues 
of income bonds between this stock and 
the general mortgage bonds, which pay 
four per cent. ard sell at 79%, the stock 
looks very high. The bonds, in fact, 
went off fractionally to-day. That sim- 
ply shows what’ specuiation’ is contrasted 
with ‘ investment.’ ” 
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..--Two well-to-do looking men dressed 
as Western farmers, were arrested in this 
city on Tuesday last on the charge of 
having swindled a number of banks in 
the West by means of worthless drafts. 
These men traveled from town to town 
pretending to be horse and mule dealers. 
Gaining the confidence of a resident they 
would get an introduction at the local 
banks, making a deposit cf drafts on this 
city, and later in the day would draw a 
small amount against them. Several 
banks were victimized, 


....-The average amount of deposits 
held by the Associated Banks of this city 
last week was $407,166,000. The follow- 
ing held over $10,000,000: 


Bank of New York..-........... $11,260,000 
RID coin Bawees boc nos dddes ee 12,784,100 
SN iendnsccndésdudbgerteantnes dbl 11,754,100 
OS EE epee 24,200,2 

American Exchange ........... 14 586.000 
MII 5 4 oc nclpacdssvccbesace 12,428,500 
acces. Ghudhesctenace 10,810,100 
Ee Ee 14,770,600 
Importers and Traders......... 22,645,000 
DRE: Vas vaseWbsn ade Syaeye. Code 25,709,800 





....Intelligence of the most startling 
character wa; received in this city one 
day last week from Independence, Iowa, 
from which village it came by wire. It was 
to the effect that the ‘‘Edwards estate” is 
to be at once divided among the heirs. 
This property,embracing thirty-four acres 
along both sides of Broadway, including 
the Trinity Church property, is valued at 
$200,000.000, and each heir is to receive 
$2,000,000. The property is said to have 
been leased in 1780 on ninety-nine years 
leases, and as they are about expiring the 
heirs will step into their own. The Ed- 
wards heirs tave not looked very closely 
after their interests heretofore, as noth- 
ing is said regarding the collection of 
their rents during the past few years, 
altho itis a small affair in comparison 
with the property they will now acquire. 
It is stated that a meeting of the heirs 
will b2 called in New York ‘ to formu- 
late a plan of procedure.” Nothing less 
than $100 from each heir ought to be 
asked by the attorneys. Since December, 
1890, when the ‘‘ Estate ” last appeared in 
public, it has grown in value from $93,- 
000,000 to its present $200 000,000. Asa 
fraud this ‘‘ Eiwards estate” cccupies 
first place. 


Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the 28th and 29h ults. were the 
following lots: 


20shares United States Trust Co., 808. 

20 shares Standard Gaslight Co., pref., 85. 

10 shares Union Trust Co,, 80944. 

600 shares Ohio Cent. Rd. Co., $500 lot. 

$20,000 L. S. and M.S. Rad. first mort. 7s, 12244. 

60 shares Buff., Roch. and Pitts. Rd., com., 
564. 

$15,000 N. Y. C. and H. R. Rd., first mort. 7s, 
12634. 

$10,000 city of Cincinnati 6 per cent. gold 
bonds, due 19u6, 121. 

$15,000 C. R. 1. and P. Rd., first mort. 6s, 12534. 

200 shares Rio Grande and West. Rd., pref., 
7256. 

200 shares Iowa Central Railroad, pref., 28%. 

$10,000 State of South Carolina 6 per cent. 
bonds, due 1858, 34. 

22 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal, 225. 

46 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 287. 

390 shares Consolidated Gas Co., 98%. 

334 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co., 117. 

38 shares Westchester Fire Ins. Co., 175. 

10 shares Continental! Insurance Co., 236. 

$500 Midlaad Rd. Co. of N. J. 6 per cent. gold 
bonds, due 1910, 112. 

$500 U.S. 4 per cent. coupon bond. due 1907, 120. 

10 shares Park Fire Insurance Co., 6934. 

9 shares Pacific Fire Ius. Co., 163. 

25 shares New York Fire Ins. Co., 70. 

15 shares Standard Gaslight Co. pref., 87. 

10 shares B’way and 7th Ave. Rd. Co., 190. 

$1,000 South Brooklyn Cent. Rd. Co. second 
mortgage 6s, 10234. 

19 shares The Automatic Fire Alarm and Ex- 
tinguisher Co., 25. 

$25,000 Geo. Southern and Florida Ry. Co. 
first mortgage (3, 72%. 

15 shares Home Insurance Company, 145i. 

75 shares Globe Fire Insurance Uo., 100. 

10 shares Citizens’ Gas Co. of Brooklyn, 8. 

5 shares Thurber, Whyland Co. pref., 100. 

50 shares State Trust Company. 200. 

lsbare Clinton Hall Association, 61. 

1,850 shares American Cannel Coal Co. pref., 
$4,000. 

5 shares Union Trust Company, 800. 

$1,000 Forty-second Street, Manhattanville 

nd St. Niebolas Ry. Co. 2d mtge. bonds, 544. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co., 149. 

90 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co., 114%. 

60 shares Nat’l Starch Mfg. Co. 2d pretf., 98, 





....The Washington correspondent of 
the Commercial Bulletin says: 


‘“*The present flurry over the condition of 
the Treasury balance is due in a measure 
to the method of stating the surplus adopted 
by Secretary Manving. Everybody knows 
that there are millions in tbe Treasury 
besides the little margin of $11,000,000 shown 
by the daily statement as the net surplus, 
exclusive of the bank deposits and the frac- 
tional coin. There is not the slightest 
dauger of the failure of the Government to 
meet its obligations, but it is a fact that a 
surplus which exceeded $100,000,000 during 
the last Administration has been reduced 
to balf that sum, in spite of the absorption 
of more than $50,000,000 in the meantime 
from the bank-nete redemption fund. 
Criticism of the existing condition of the 
Treasury is properly enough aimed at the 
Congress which is responsible for thesquan- 
dering of the national revenues, but it can- 
not properly be aimed at Secretary Windom 
or at Secretary Foster, and it ought not to 
go far enough to discredit the entire ability 
of the Department to meet the obligations 
of the Government.”’ 


Secretary Foster says that he saw the 
first statement of Mr. Leech, the Director 
of the Mint, and gave permission to have 
it printed; but did not see the second, 
He says: 


“It would be correct to say that about 
$70,000,000 is unquestionably available cash 
—that is, about $28,000,000 in the bauks, 
$21,000,000 of subsidiary coin, $4,000,000 in 
trade dollar bullion, $12,000,000 of current 
cash, and $5,000,000 of silver, against which 
no certificates have been issued. As tothe 
$100,000,000 of gold reserve, it is held against 
$350,000,000 greenbacks to make the credit 
of the Government impregnable, for no one 
would be able to get together enough green- 
backs to take all the gold out of the Treas- 
ury, and therefore they do not take any. 
But these notes outstanding are legal 
tender, and the Government can and 
would use this gold reserve if it needed to 
ona pinch. It should therefore appear in 
the debt statement as available cash.”’ 


....John T, Hill was the first paying 
teller of the Ninth N:tional Bank, of this 
city, at its organiz ition in F-bruary, 1864. 
He was promoted a few years later to 
cashier, avd in 1877 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the institution, and served in that 
capacity until his death, March 1st, 1891. 
Av examination of the Birk, April 29:h, 
1891, by the National Bank Examiner, 
disclosed the fact that fcr a long time 
John T. Hill had been robbing the Bank, 
the total defalcation amounting to $400,- 
000. Tae Clearing-House Committee 
made a statement that 


‘**An examination by the National Bank 
Examiner, Mr. A. B. Hepburn, of the re- 
sources and liabilities of the Ninth National 
Bank shows that a loss of about $400,000 
bas been made by a misappropriation of its 
funds by its late President, extending over 
a perioa of several years.” 


The National Bank Examiner states: 


‘While the loss is serious, it does not 
impair the bank’s solvency nor its ability 
to take care of its customers. Its assets, 
aside from the lo:s mentioned, are of good 
character, its discounts of exceptionally 
good character. The bank bas owned, fora 
period of fifteen years, eighty-five acres of 
Jand in the Twenty-third and Twenty- 
tourth Wards of this city. As National 
Banks are not allowed to own real estate 
for other than banking purposes, and, when 
taken for debt, not longer than five years, 
this real estate was charged off and has not 
appeared in the assets of the bavk for many 
years, during which period it has largely 
appreciated in value. That is now restored 
at a valuation of $300,000. Competent ap- 
prai-ers value it much higher. 

** As evidence that the bank valuation is 
fu'ly warranted and within limits, the Di- 
rectors have executed an agreement to the 
bank to take this property at said valua- 


tion. 

‘This bink has been unfortunate, but it 
is perfectly solvent, and is entitled to and 
should receive the support of its depositors 
and the public.” 

DIVIDEND. 

..... Lhe Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertise in another column to pay at their 
cftice, 28 Broad Street, the coupons due 
May ist on the following bonds: 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (Western 
Division) 1st 5 per cent. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKEES, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 











SIGHT. 


Letters Investment 


Credit. Securities. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALT. STREET, N. Y. 





‘is increasing 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Iavestments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE NORTH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS, TEXAS, 


its capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, its surplus from $100,000 
to $200,000. and its undivided profits from 
$25,000 to 350.000, 

Subscriptions to the new stock are solicited as 
$125 per share, being exact book value. This bank has 
never earned less than 14 rer cent. net per annum since 
its org nization. The investment will return youa 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent free of taxes. 

Address B. BLANKENSHIP, President, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
18S82-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Kefer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to answer all correspondence. 
*RANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke. Va. 











MISSOULA REALTY.—We make investment: 
for non-residents, where 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
can be realized in the next year. Lots from $100 and 
acreage $10 upward—city and country properties, im- 

roved and unimproved. Ranches, Farm, Garden, 

ruit, Cow! Lands and Mining Property. Currespond 
with us.Stodd»rd& Low& Geo. F. Brooks, Missoula,Mon. 


INVEST 


In the Fruit-Growing Lands of Central 


CALIFORNIA. 


Co-operative colonization managed by business 
men on business principles. The John Brown Colony 
have for sale large tracts of land best adapted 
for fruit-growing in California. By an entirely origi- 
pal and popular plan they sell large or small sections 
for immediate cultivation, and assume, tor a con- 
sideration, the pases and care ot all varieties of 
fruit trees until they arrive at maturity, when the 
pearheots may settie upon his Jand prepared to do 

usipess without loss of time. A limited number of 
the Bonds of this Company, secured by first mort- 

ages on the real estate sold and now undergoing 
mprovement at the expense of the purchaser, mak- 
ing an ivvestment sate beyond all guestien, as well 
as highly profitable. are forsale. Address 
John Brown: colony, Madera, Cal, 


Small and Large INVESTORS can Obtain a Positive 
0 


15”o 
DIVIDEND PAYING STOCK. 


Full particulars and prospectus can be had on 
application or addressing 


S. L. SIMPSON, Banker, 


64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


8% Philip Lindsley 8% 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 


150 LINDSLEY BUILDING, 











Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Il invite attention of CONSERVATIVE INVEST- 
ORs to DalJ:s Real Estate Mortzages, as combining 
a high rate of interest with ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
I place Loans on Improve: Dallas Real Estate, ip 
sums Ir-m ONE to FIFTY Thousan‘ Wollars, n-t- 
ting investors & per cent. interest. I watch Investor’s 
interest in the property. collect and remit semi- 
anpual inteiest and principal without charge. | am 
willin* to p'ace judicious investments in Dailas Real 
Estate for Non-Resideuis. ror 20,years Val'as has 
grown steadily WITHOUT a BO. M. Special atten 
tion to orders from Banks, Brokers and ot ers sor 

urchase or sale of first-ciass Investment Securities. 

ave resided 15 years in Dailas, 12 yea's iv active 
Law Practice. Have been Attorney for three Da'las 
Banks, Welis, Fargo & .0.’s Express, Pacific Express 
Lo., Bradstreet Co. For ten years | revised Com- 
mercial Laws of Texas tor Rand, McNally & Co.’s 
Bauker ”” Directory. | have,in their Dailas business, 
been attorney for a large Western and Kartern 
clientage, among them National Park nk, New 
York City; Geo. L. Ames, -aiem. Massachusetts: L. 
M. Rumsey Manf.Co.; H. M. Noel & Co., St. Louis, Vo. 
Correspondence invited. | promise FAITHF. L AT- 
TENTION to the ioterests of my correspondents. 


EQUITABL 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
avital subscribed.............. 2,000,000 00 
aid iu (Cash)................0.06 1,000, 

Sarplusandundivided profits. 396.716 85 
Re wes sekbels dapesvaceencigecesas 11,168, 0 
This company solicits correspondence 

about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Iirrigation 
Bonds. : 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 

CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President 

B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 




















: OFFICES: 
New York.«v3 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. riin, Germany 


HOUSES, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


FURNISHED FLATS.—Fully Furnished. two 
doors from Stuyvesant Square, immediate possession. 
Inquire H. H. PIKE, 304Second Ave., New York. 
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ossession June ist to 
ober Ist. WESTMORELAND, 
100 East lith St., New York Vity, 


THE 


Standard Chemical 
Company 

OFFER THEIR TREASURY STOCK AT 
$25 PER SHARE, IN LOTS 10 


SUIT PURCHASERS. 


The Price will be Advanced. 


The Standard Chemical Company was incorpora- 
ted in June, 18%). Cupital $1.000,000, divided into 
10,00 shares of $100 each; full paid and unassessable. 

Factory and laboratories, Jersey City, N.J. Offi- 
ces, #% and 92 Broadway, New York. 

Its business isthe manufacture and sale of drugs 
ang chemicais. The compapy are the sole proprie- 
tors and manufacturers of * Quickine,’ the new 
remedy, that hes proved such a marvelous and un- 
precedented success in the innumerable diseases and 
ailments where Quinine, Antipy-iue, etc., have here- 
tofore been used vy the medical profession. 

Itcoststhe consumer only one tenth the price of 
Gutatan, and about one-twentieth the price of ‘Anti- 
pyrine. 


All the physicians who have used it predict that 
the entire medical profession will gladly prescribe 
aad use it freely in preference to any of the hereto- 
fore used uncertain drugs. 

Our product is pronounced by many eminent phy- 
sicians to be 


“SUPERIOR TO ANY REMEDY HERE- 
TOFORE USED,” 


DR. CHICHESTER says: “I get splendid results 
from its use. Quickine is a great copvenieunce of in- 
estimable value in a physician’s office.” 

The profits from the manufacture of Quinine run 
up in the millions. 

The royalty alone paid to the discoverer of Anti- 
pyriae during the prevalence of the Grippe amounted 
to over a million dollars. 

The estimated salrs will yield a profit of $350,000 per 
acnum. 

These figures apply to the United States alone, and 
onthe expectation ofa smail business for the tirst 
two years, 

The whole civilized world offers a ready and an 
eager market for thecompany’s product, more espe- 
ciaily the countries in which various #evers are 
prevalent. 

The eminent and celebrated authority, Dr. F. F. 
Miller. says: “Quickine should be made known at 
once. Every physician in the civilized world will be 
giac to use it.” 

The company Calls attention to the fact that as soon 
as five out of «very one hundred (or only 5 per cent.) 
of the phvsicians in the Onited States alone use their 
product, the net profit per anuum will he equal to 
one-third the par value of the.capital stock. $200,000 
of thestock was placed inthe treasury as working 
capital. 

To provide the funds to manufacture on a large 
scale and to introduc’ and advertise their product 
strictly and only to the meaical profession and the 
drug trade ot the United States, the company are now 
selling a portion of the tressury stock et $25 per 
share in lots to suit purchasers, at their offices, 
Bank Building, 90 and 92 Broadway, New 

York. 


The Company hasno Indebt 
edness of any kind. 


The stockholders will be richly rewarded in sub- 
stantial dividends, as the company will pay 


DIVITENDS OF {00 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM 


on stock costing only $25a share, and accumulate a 
handsome surplus besides. 

Arrangements are being made to enlarge and equip 
the factory and laboratories to acapacity sufficient to 
supply increased demancs. 


The Superiotendent estimates th«t the enlarged 
facilities will turn out 20.000 gross per annum, at a 
net profit of $42 per gross. 

Additional enlargements will be made as the de- 
mand increases 

Among the large stockhulders are George W. Dunn, 
Esq.. President ot the Company; Eugene Harvey, 
Esq., of T.W. Myers & Co., Bankers, Drexel Buiiding, 
Philadelphia; Edward Kearney, Esq.. of Messrs. Van 
Tas:ell & Kearney, Auctioneers, New York; Jos. D. 
Lynch, Esq., New York; George Hiivare. Esq., New 
York; Clarence Delafield, Esg., Civil Fngineer. 2 Wall 
St., New York; William H. scott, Esq .23 Browd st., 
Milis Buitding, New York, and several prominent 
New York gentlemen who will have seats in the 
Board of Directors later on. 

Application will be made to list the shares on the 
New York stock kxchange. 

The Company’s stock is a safe,sound and profitable 
investment, as its business is free from the vicissi- 
tudes th at affect most enterprises of a commercial or 
industrial nature—geod or bad crops, the rise or fall 
of values, business depression or Froeperity. will not 
affect the earning power of TH STANDARD 
CHEMICAL COMPANY’ stock. 

The business and profits wiil increase year after 
year. 

Applications for stock, checks, etc., should be ad- 
dressed to 

GEORGE W. DUNN. President, 
STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
90 and ¥2 Broadway, New York: 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co, wiil sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, south Dakota, within 4¢ to 3 of a 
miie from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $3500 to $400 per lot. 

The money obtamed from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in he equipment 
of aiarge linen mill already erected near the lots 
offered for sale. 

Apply for maps and circulars to 

MINNEHAWA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State st., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
e West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected by officers of thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of 
edge short-time paper, running three 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
‘ted. heferences Prqne u I (ayo 
° Ss 


GEO, W ‘ Y. President 
©. H. TONCRAY. Vice-President aud Manager, 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 

for money for developments. Borrowers can 

better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East. 

ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 

Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 

1 Oz lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 














A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash, 
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MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the_region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kansas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropclis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 











A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming Cit between the Mixsourl River and 
the Mountains is NEY, Nebraska, the County 

Seat - unees Cc ounty., 

kK EY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 miles from 
Boston. ‘cunt 738 miles from San Francisco, \s situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val.ey tributary. 

$1,500,000 has pees st nded in public improvements 
since 1888. KE Y has a large water power, 
three railroads wf lights, gas, electric street 
aed, © water works, a finesystem of sewerage,and 

e 

A City of ‘schools and charchen the school system 
being unsurpassed in the Wes 2 

For information regarding KEa RNEYas a place 
of residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DULUTH. 


The poe cities of the world are elther seaports 
or lak By reference tothe map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great om 
mercial and manufactaring advantages ana none 1 
growing so rapidly. Chicago and Duluth will uiti- 
mately be the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading matter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


EXAS' 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
AUSTIN 








Is the capital of the greatest 
State in the Union, and the 
healthiest city inthe South. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Roses bloom all the year. 


Is located in the centre of 
the richest Cotton belt in 
the world 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN 


Is now creating and _ will 


reatest water power (14,500 
eoree power) in the South or 
rest. 


Will offer most liberal in- 
ducements to manufac- 


turers to locate there. 


For full information concerning the many advan- 
tages of Austin as a place for investments, for manu- 
factures, for heaith and for trade, addres 


CHAS. A. EDWARDS, 


Secretary Commercial Club, 
tin Texas. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS ANO MEXICAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR'S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


py Bightoce years’ experience in Land 


Matter 
"AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0. BOX 162. 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantatiovs, Mineral Lands, large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 
REFERENCES: 
—: & Co,, Bankers... 


James H. Ray 
First Nationa! 
City Natiorial Bank 














-Austin, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
I make loans and investments for non-residents, 
subject to approval by any bank in Austin. 
yA Interest Guaranteed and one- 
halfthe profits, act as agentin 
buying and selling real estate for a 
share of the profits. I guarantee 
the principal and a prefit of at 
least 10 per cent. per annum, Send for copy 
of contract” with full information to 
IUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 
Reference: Washington National Bank 
Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 

WH. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW. VA. 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. 

rE IN IGATE CAREFULLY BE- 
FoR INVESTING sous Le pe 
ogres Hanes money for our many ¢ 
ears, on first mortga — without a Gehar 
of ao pay - ) or interest to any one of them, 
and cap now offer first-class Real Estate securti- 
ties at 7 to 8 or cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
security back of them 
Write for eastern and Srey or as to 


facts ei rein set forth, We can make you money. 
MARSH & BART LETT, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T.A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


WRITE TO 


Maine Banking Company, 


Kansas Oity, Mo., for information concerning the 
most desirable investments in and around Kansas 
City. Every investment carefully examined by the 
officers of the company. 

Safety guaranteed. 


A. E. BLANCHARD, Pres. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 








8" M. H. Fitch & Son8% 


VESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. Lar experience in 
Banking and Real Estate. “x 
Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
annually” to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
nu 
e invite cocreapentenes, and can submit convinc- 
ma. facts and Gqares 
ferences: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo. Col. 
8” 
“oO 


8% PUEBLO, COLORADO. 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


-.- $500,000 00 

Surplus and Undivided Pro ts. 200,000 ote 
The Debentures issued by tate Company ave 

nized by Investors seeking ect security 1 instead 

of high” rate of interest, as oa the safest invest- 

ments offered to the public. 


Dewt uh Son, New York ow. 
Bliss ver Pa York Cit 
the Chemical Nationa 








pany ‘ic: ll, 
F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Also the Banks and Investors throughou 
t. Correspondence Solicite: 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time No’ Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A.J. DEAN. 
Ww. 8. STREETER, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times 77 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Lim 
Amount — Write for Particulars and eter 
ences bear 
UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


GOLD this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 


‘t Vice-Pres’ts. 








Debenturesissued by 


Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 


Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E, S. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, \ Vice- 
President. H, E. ST™MMONS, Prest’s. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


MRR, occccccncsvesesccccecsccccccons 1857. 
REAL ESTATE pose and PLP 
PROPERTY RENTED 4 

remittances made promptly. 


and assessments looked after and 
op Fir Mortgage for aterm of years 


LOANS carefully negotiated, 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No, stwet a8 - New ‘S50 
us $9:899 
LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
case K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President 
HENRY PKINS. 


yy Cashier. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our By! of 10,000 people is saptéiy growing. A 
number of Industries we being located from all 
pew 4 ~~ country. Augusta County is the richest 
rgin 
etaunton is the largest City in the Valley of Vir- 
| ome Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST.. STAUNTON, VA. 


WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. Jr. ROBERT L. DULA 
DULUTH’sS wonderful poem and rapid aevles. 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek as pe investments in Realty. 
S entice. banking capital, 
yonmene by Lake nal fland manufacturing, dur- 














full of promise to wane ry — will prove the 
bes veo. ae L. 


RY & ‘DULANY. Duluth, Minn. 


THE pet ts INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID te $140,000. 

Choice Investments in the most Com gh gh pelt 

in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First 

gages. Six Per Cent. Debentare Bonds. Fifteen 
ears’ euccesetul Wik Preskies ouae for pamphlets. 
EORGE H. st 


OBERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 








Bt Sf, 1% 


O2n ory pM mtb on A ye 
INVESTERNT 00. hy ny Wash. 








THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salem, Virginia. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


e stores, two 





ries with basement. A " le catablished tenants, 
monthly rental $275. ance 
oD qaad time with & per cent Interest, Title peste: t. 





6% Mortgage Investments Tis 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to? to76! per cent., 
both principal and interest payeme in G 
IRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
lected City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references given on application. 
MACH AUTER & SIEBELL, 
Financial Agoat 
Portland Savings Bank Bdg . “Portland, Or. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONK. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.............--§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 
CAPITAL, - - - ~ - $1,000,000 


A Legal Depesiong A for Court and Trust Funds and 
eral Deposits. 

Transacts a General anking Business. 

tlews Interest on Balances 
Transfer gens. HKegistrar aud Trustee 
nder Mortgages. 

This Company, offers to executors and trustees of 
estates andto religious and benevolent insti'utwns ex- 
ceptional facilities for the transaction of their business, 

DIRECTORS—1891. 

Francis Ormond French, President, New York; R. 

7, Opens, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & 'Co., New York: 

L. Higginson, of Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., 

, Rt August belmont, of Messrs. August Belmont 
& Co., New York; D. kandolph, Pres. Continen- 
tal Nat. Bank, New York; C. C. Baldwin, New York; 
Charles F. Tag, of Chas. F. Tag & Son, New York; 
H. W. Cannon, Pres. Chase Nat. Bank, New York: 
Jobn R. Ford, New York; T. J. Coolidge, Jr., Pres. 
Ola Colony Trust Co., Boston ; James 0. Sb 
New York; A. S. Rosenbaum, of Messrs A. 8. 
Rosenbaum & Co., New t oF Samuel R. "Sh ipley, 
Pres. Provident Loan & Trust Co., Ph'ladelphia; 

T. Wilson, of Messrs. R. T. "Wilson & Co., New York: 
Ex. nessg, Pres. Louisvilie & Nashvili R.R.. New 
York; H. O. qeagneste, of Messrs. J. Kennedy Tod 
&C ew York; Marshall Field, of Mess Mar- 
shall “pind & Con Chicago; John I. Waterbury,” Vice- 


President, New York. 
F. O. rate President. J. 1. WATERBURY, 
T. FRENCH, Sec. ana Treas.” 


Vice-President. 
JO L CADWALADER, Counsel. STRONG & 


CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


0 WE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest ay 
Owe semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

Address 




















loans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial be ag te nee and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
For any information address, GAMWELL & 
WARNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
‘OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Ratrance through the Bank. 


MORTGAGES. 


We make a specialty of handling mort- 
gages given as part purchase price of Du- 
luth and Superior property. 

They are as safe as the best approved 
loans, and can be sold to yield you better 
interest. 

Write for particulars. 
RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Meotion this paper. 


MISSOURI Xt 20 COMPANY, 











Li OS. to y kere in | ee Yor 
This Company has $200,0U0. paid up cepted, and is 


doing strict 
LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated by law, 
which may be received by the Superintentendent of 
Insurance of Missouri as security for pol — holders. 

cts as Executor and Trustee of estates. and makes 
a speciaity of managing Church and Endowment 
Funds etc. Write for particulars. 
G. L. FAULHA , Treasure 


0. A. CRANDALL, President. 


DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF = SOUTHERN PaciFic COMPANY, ) 
No. 28 BROAD ST., MILLS BUILDING 

New Yorg, April 2th, 1891. § 

Cyn. due May ist; 1891. from the following 

J bonds, will be paid on May Ist, and thereafter, at 

this office. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and Sap Antonio Railway 
Co. (Western Division) first mortee fe five per cent. 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 1238 BroADWAY, NEW YORK, April 24th, 
1891.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this day a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (334) on ye capital stock was declared, 














payable May Ist. pro: 
raosfer a wi will ‘Close this serine reopen May 
6th, prox, WARD BURNS, Cashier. 




















May 7, 1891. 


—— 


EPOSITS RECEIVED. 


We allow 6 per cent. on call, or 7 per cent. for 
one year or longer. We shail cheerfully give 
you full particulars, and many references. 
THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
. E. GIsSON, President. 
[Please mention THE INDEPENDENT.] 


American Security & Trust Co., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000 00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL.......... 1,000,000 00 


Offers choice guaranteed 7 per cent. investments. 
Address the home office. or 
JOHN EATON, General Agent, 
30 Equitable Bailding, BOSTON. 


NEBRAS KA 


wae AND Ltd hk § oo 
Fines, NEBRA 
Capital, 13300.00 Surplus. KA3s. 000. 
GUARAN TEE 
First Mortgage Loans. Debenti — issued by the 
Company, securea b First Mortgages heid by trus- 
tees. Interest payable* at tne (hemical National 
a New York. No better securities offered invest- 
Best of Eastern and Western references fur- 
nished if desired. Correspondence requested. Write 
for particulars. 
. CLARKE. Pre E. C.WEB:TER, Treas. 
D.M. ‘MCELHINNEY, *Wice- Pres. C.P.WEBSTER,Cashier 


% 


1% 8% 
HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans, Municipal Bonds. 
lonzo M. Murphey 
b and I DP Falls, 























KCOND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
~ condition of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, of 
Sotxcrry, IOWA, at close of business Decem ber 

st, J 


RESOURCES. 


Bills Receivable............ssscecssesseesees $559,287 18 
Overdrafts, s- cured and unsecured....... 1,848 31 
National and State bank stock, at par.... "000 U0 






26 
Premium paid a purchase of bank stock 7,50) GO 








Banking-houses........... 9.516 50 

Other real estate owned.. 10,286 42 

Bank safes, furniture and fixture 5,165 62 

Eiccuhaenthebirtcossluncceovsncs $19,738 56 

Due from banks............ esses 19,621 39— 89,050 95 

~~ $893, 685 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Rostel Qubaerteed $5 


gapive 











Farr re Wo 
Undivided ProOtitB..0...00cccscccsccceccocccee 9 
Divicend No. 3 ...........00. 2 50 
Notes Sold, Payment Guaranteed......... 159,596 27 
Funds Heid in Trust and for inves’ ment. 205,823 31 
PD Pecececsecece cavcccecscvessesonoce 5,000 00 

$893 683 965 


Combined Statement National and State Banks— 
—— in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 







RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
U.8. pends 
Premium: 


Stocks and ncunce: sss ecco 
Banking Houses..............--sesceeeeeseee 59.9 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 21,418 91 
Bank, safes, furniture and fixtures. or 12,665 56 
Sight exchange -$109,5: +. 

ae from 2.8 





. Treasure 








vac 9 Seve itervig = sé 22013 08 184,150 48 
$1,027,697 &8 
LIABILITIES 
Canieal. peatt ameneesdienteneenesnbbansssdoqncses $435,000 00 
Surplus........ .- 14,500 
Un ivided poems... 25,325 21 
Circul way ccccscceceeoss cocceccces 6.2500 
EEE Boe sovccescecsvccsocoesccess ccoee neces 438.077 41 
Bills Gaponie _ naaraatede veeqeeewensboes ° 5,000 00 
RO-GIBCOURLS. 0... ccscccccccccccecccccscccece 49,545 26 
$1,027,697 88 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
SLOUX CITY, LOWA. 


THIs Company is a purely ‘trust and Financia 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investment in safe and profitable secur i- 
ties. it has no oa or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicated by its statement. Its Bills 
Receivable comprise the carefully selected and en- 
dorsed notes of Farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market. 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern States. 

Investments for its own account and for its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans. Na- 
tional and egy Bank Stock of Banks located in the 
corn grow ne and cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri vii ey. and other equally desirable income 
securities, suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
-— La, or Savings Banks. 

. Trust Funds, or sums for investment will 
a toned sprerent at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. 

Investigation, the most thorough and searching, is 
invited. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE record of the past week in the dry 
goods trade shows some signs of bright- 
ening prospects, altho at first hands busi- 
ness was again of a limited character. 
Visiting buyers have been slow at coming 
forward, and the number noticed around 
last week was decidedly below the aver- 
age. This reduces the quantity of spot 
transactions materially while the prevail- 
ing cautiousness of operators keeps the 
size down to almost retail dimensions. 
The intimation conveyed to the trade late 
in the week that the agents concerned 
had decided to hold no flannel auctions 
this season is expected to change the as- 
pect of the market considerably during 
the next week or two. These auctions 
were looked upon as annual institutions. 
Buyers had got into the way of arranging 
their visits so as to take them in. That 
meant a great rush at the end of May, 
but a pocr attendance before then. This 
year buyers will have no such induce- 
ment to defer their journey, and, as a 
matter of fact, many of them are now ex- 
pected along two or three weeks earlier 
than usual, 
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(691) 81 











The orders coming to hand from sales- 
men in the West and Nortbwest have 
been on the whole satisfactory. These 
have increased in numhersand been more 
diversified in character, thus clearly in- 
dicating that jobbers and retailers’ stocks 
in those parts are being rapidly broken 
up. There orders were chiefly for lead- 
ing makes of prints, wash fabrics and 
dress goods in seasonable styles and white 
goods. In staple cottons agents have 
made no material changes, an advance of 
$c. in “ Arrow ” 4-4 bleached shirtings, 
and of 5 per cent. in Bates’s fancy weave 
damasks only being reported. The D. B. 
Claflin Company, however, made a 
‘*drive” in Lonsdale 4-4 bleached shirt- 
ings at 74c, effected a speedy clearance of 
a large quantity. ‘Fruit of the Loom” 
was also jobbed in Chicago at the same 
price. In miscellaneous goods an ad- 
vance of $c. each was made in Amoskeag 
and Stark grain bags. Prints, ginghams 
and wash fabrics were all unaltered dur- 
ing the week. The woolen department 
was without distinctive feature compared 
with late reports. Orders being too in- 
frequent, and cancellations and rejec- 
tions too numerous to be agreeable. 





READING NOTICES. 





STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


THE Standard Chemical Company which was in- 
corporated last June for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing drugs and chemicals, especiaily the new remedy 
Quickine, have an advertisement in our Amancial 
columns offering their treasury stock for sale at the 
rate of twenty-five dollars a share. 


PURE PORT WINE. 

We have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 
and communion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who r quire 
the very best article ina sick room can be su ry 
as long as it lasts, at two doliars a bottle, or $24. 
case of a doven bottles. Brotherhood Wine Co. 26 
Vesey Street, New Yrrk. 








TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Go to California via the through lines of the Bur- 
liogton Route, from Chicago or St. Lovis to Den- 
ver, and thence overthe new broad gauge, through 
car line of the Denver and Rio Gran¢ée Railway, via 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake—through 
interesting cities and unsurpassed scenery. Dining 
Car service all the way.—Adv. 


ROSES! ROSES! BEAUTIFUL ROSES! 


ReavDeEr,if you want your lawns, sidewalks and 
roadsides decorated with ardy, perpetual and beau- 





order at once to Mr. W.s. ittle, of Rochester, ard 
\ou will obtsin them at once by express. Three, five, 
ten dollars or more thus invested now will pay 
larger and better dividends than if invested in any 
other way we can thiuk of. We know by experience 
that all such orders will have the very best attention 


HARNESS STORE. 


THOUSANDS among our subscribers come to New 
York to supply their special wants. They cannot 
always get ut home the quality of gocds they ate 
willing to pay for. Those whouwn vaiuable horses 
and carriages want a good harness to go with them. 
Pcor leather, with poorand often shaw trimmings, 
are not cheap at any price. C. M. Moseman & 
Brother have the reputation | furnishing goods ofa 
high quality at reasonable prices. Their stock em- 
braces everything wanted for a complete outfit in 
the way of Harness, Saddles, Blankets, Whips, 
nee. Chamois Skins, Reliable Horse Medicines, 








O’NEILLL’S. 


THe double-column advertisement of O'Neill's, f 
Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, 
will attract the general attention of our readers. 
They make several special offers this week, among 
them the gem ice-cream freezer. decorated English 
cottage toflet sets. crystal tumblers, cut glass bon 
bon dishes, refrigerators, lawn mowers, and every- 
thing that can be of use to housekeepers. Their 
house furnishing goods department is very full and 
complete, and prices are marvelously oe. or 
course, in addition to the tremendous line of house 
furnishing goods, they have on exhibition and for 
saie their usual tremendous variety ot everything in 
the way of dry goods and other lines, of which they 

are well- cecwn dealers. OUut-of town | 
will find it greatly to their interest toc rrespond 
with O'Neill, obtaining their illustrated price-list, 
which will enable them to purchase goods as cheaply 
a3 though they were — in person. 





SECOND CITY OF THE WORLD. 


THE census of 189 proves that within a radius of 
fifteen miles from the center of the city of New 
York there is a population considerably in excess of 

~y— 4 or more than two-thirds that of the 
city of 

In the official language of the report, ‘‘Next to 
London, New York and its suburbs from the largest 
city of the globe.’ 

Says Mr. Porter: “The people within this fifteen- 
mile radius are, in effect, citizens of New York, so 
far as their business and social interests go, although 
politically they live in different cit'es, counties and 

states. 


These figures are conclusive; there can no longer 
be adoubt that New York is, and must ever remain 
the financial ard commerciai metropolis of the west- 
ern world. 

What an evidence of the wisdom of the founders 
ot “ The Great Kepublic!’”” What a monument tw the 
energy and integrity of i1tssons! In the geographic- 
al as well as the practical business ceuter of this, 
the second city of the world, stands the Grand Cen- 
tral Station of the New York Central & Hudson Kiv- 
er Railroad, from which eleven greet througno pas- 
sehger trains depart every day tor the North and 
West; tbis, in addition to the pearly three hunc red 
other trains that daily leave this great station, giv- 

nga service tu the patrons of * America’s Greatest 
Railroad ” that is not surpassed on eitaer side of the 
Atlantic.—Adv. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN SEAREY'S FRIEND SOCI- 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNIVFRSARY 
TRE Annual Sermon before the Society will be 
ty this year by the Rev. Tneodore I.. Cuyler, 
in the t oliegiate Retormed Church at tifth 
Avenve and 48th street, New ~—, on Sunday, May 
Juth, 1891, at eleven o’clock A 





held in “the Chapel of the Sa'‘lors’ Home, 120 
Cherry Street, on Monday, May lith. at 3 o’clock P. 
M., when the reports cf t ‘e year will be submitted. 

iness transected and adoresses 


made. 
ife Directors, Life Members oan all friends of the 
Society are invited to be p 
w.c, Stitt Boovetary, 76 Wall Street, 





Kk ‘ 
FINE LACES. 

Real Valenciennes, Point Venice, 
Point Gaze and Duchesse Laces. 
BLACK AND WHITE LACES. 
New and Beautiful Designs 
BLACK CHANTILLY LACES 
10 to 45 inches wide, with narrow 


edges to match. 
A Large Variety of New Styles in 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
Lace and Embroidered H’dk’fs, 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Proadooay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 
LO wae SPECIALTIES we WEEK). 
A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF 


WILTINS AND WILTON VELVETS, 


A RECENTr PURCHASE, WILL BE CLOSED OUT 
AT A SACRIFICE. 


NEW WEAVE INCRAINS, 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels 
and in style and effect rich as a Wilton, at about 


THE FORMER PRICE OF A RAG CARPET. 


MATTINGS 


Our importation of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. It is athing of wonder to see the 
many new and novel effects 

3,{00 Rolls of fine fancy patterns, bought from 
brokers on account of trouble with consignee, will 
be closed out 

AT $7.50 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS; 

WORTH $12. 


We Wave the white and red checks and somé@ fancy 
patterns, as low as 


$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 
OUR NEW 


BYZANTINE RUGS, 


Beautiful, durable and inexpensive; in all sizes, from 
an ordinary door mat to the largest sized carpet, 


AT LESS COST THAN A SMYRNA. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., N. ¥. 


New China and Japan 








MATTINGS 


TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 





508 rolls Seamless Colored Japanese Mattings, 
from $5 50 to $8.00 per rol), 40 yards each. 


509 rolls Damask Colored Mattings at $12 per roll, 
40 fae | each. Extraordinary value, no heavier to 
oun 


1,000 rolis Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at $6 per 
roll. Best value in America. 


1,0®@@ rolls Fancy Seamless Mattings, at $8 per 
rol, 40 yardseach. Together with full assortment 
of other desirable styles and choice qualities at and 
below cost of importation. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CM. MOSEMAN & BRO, 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR HORSE 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER USE 





HOME AND FOREIGN MAKE. 


Always on hand and ready 


for immediate delivery. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPFNDENT 
who ae like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 

commodated by sending us, ona _ posta 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st ST., 


NEW YORK. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


Our House Furnishing Department offers many attractions 
this week. Among them are the exhibition of the 


GEM ICE CREAM FREEZER, 





Showing how quickly and cheaply pure rich Ice Cream can 
be made, Mrs. Van Duzen’s method of Cake Baking and the 
celebrated “New York” Coffee Pot. These exhibitions are 
very instructive, especially to Young Housekeepers. Inad- 
dition to the above we offer many excellent values both in 
CHINA and GLASSWARE and HOUSE FURNISHING 


GOODS. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


of Decorated English Cottage Toilet 
Sets at 


1.74 PER SET; 


USUAL PRICE $2.25. 


Large size Toilet Sets, decorated in 
Flowers and Gold, at 


5.84 PER SET; 


COOD VALUE AT $7.50. 
Thin Crystal Tumblers at 


o/” DOZ.; 


COOD VALUE AT 60c. 

Cut Glass Bon Bon Dishes in 

Strawberry Diamond Pattern, with 
feather edge, at 


1.84 EACH. 


WORTH $3.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


6th Ave , 20th to 21st St. 


SALAD BOWLS 


in Strawberry Diamond Pattern, at 


5.89 cacu: 


WORTH $7.50. 
Hardwood Refrigerators at 


6. 82 AND UP. 


Baby Carriages, 


3.46 TO 20. 36. 


10-inch Lawn Mowers, 


3.46: 


WORTH $4.50. 
50-ft. Garden Hose, 


3.98; 


Moth Tar Paper, 


4°: 


Packing Trunks, 


96° to 3.24 
H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St, 









Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAM A Modoun ENTITLED 


pork AR Ic ~)) Modout 


ae 


BY CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS'N OF AMERICA, Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 


Fre “to Eve’ AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


free ‘Uo Eve To 
GEORGE FROST «CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTCN. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 

me MEMORIALS IN GRANITE, 
BRO D MARBLE. 

1 on ty N. Y. City, opposite Dodge Statue. 





MARK 


ne E Saf? wtented vi U of) 
_/) } (w ed 
‘ QP ea Le te 


VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem pera- 
ture Seki by leading merchants in all principaicities, 
lliustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


apes FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 














TH " GLOVE THUMB peu 





Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 
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IMPORTED 


PORTLIERES 


We are offering a SPE- 
CIAL LINE at less than 
50 Per Cent. 


of the cost of importation. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets, 
33 and 35 East 18th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


J ROTA 


NEW YORK, 14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE. 
BROOKLYN, FULTON ST., COR. HOYT. 
PARIS, RUE D’ENGHIEN. 








We beg to call special at- 
tention to the 


GRANDDISPLAY 


STRAW, CHIP and FANCY 
BRAID HATS for Ladies, 
Misses and Children in ex- 
clusive and novel shapes, at 


FXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 

We also offer everything 
desirable in TRIMMING 
materials, choice FRENCH 
FLOWERS, Laces, Orna- 
ments, Crepes, Ribbons, Vel- 
vets, ete. 

The most recherche styles 
in Trimmed Bonnets and 
English Round Hats. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 









UPWARDS YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


Ss. 
BUT NOW we are  aiiiaer aloaas to the 


consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits.’ 
Write for itiust: rated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO. 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILD EN. 
MoComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 


are the only perfect waiking shoes made. 





Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without McCOMBER'sS Walking, 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and S 


ip 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free toall unable plo call. 
JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to which ne would like the paper sent. 


Jusurance. 
INSURANCE AND CONSTITUTIONS 





So far as has appeared, the reform 
agreement among the life companies re- 
mains in the vague state of expectancy 
and incompleteness. Meanwhile there is a 
conviction under the anti-rebate law of 
this State, Mr. William H. Formosa hav- 
ing been tried in a Rochester court upon 
complaint from the Western New York 
Underwriters’ Association, of which he 


was himself a member. It is announced 


that he professes his intention of taking 
the case to the Court cf Appeals, on the 
ground that it is an unconstitutional in- 
terference with individual rights. 

We hope this will be done, because it 
will be interesting to know what the 
judges have to say on the question of the 
power of the Legislature to pass this par- 
ticular law, and because they cannot easily 
avoid passing upon the much larger sub- 
ject of the power of legislatures over in- 
surance operations in general. If we 
stop to think about it, we must see that 
the words ‘constitutional ” and * un- 
constitutional” are about as vague in 
meaning as they are loose in common use, 
When any law is disliked, the common 
objection raisei is that it is unconstitu- 
tional, which means that it is ultra vires, 
the Legislature having exceeded its power. 
If the Legislature of this State should 
pass a law declared to be applicable to 
New Jersey, nobody would notice it ex- 
cept to deride it, and any man arrested in 
Jersey City under it would be discharged 
by the nearest magistrate, because it 
would be too plain for discussion that a 
legislature cannot exert power in a terri- 
tory where no powers have been given to 
it. 

Well, what is a constitution? When 
men emerge from savagery and the right 
of the strongest they give up sundry items 
of individual liberty for the larger liberty 
of common protection; when they reach 
the stage of popular government they 
have a legislature to make a code of rules 
and courts to execute them. Bu’ back of 
this an organic law called a constitut‘on 
is provided, and there is no way of doing 
without it. The people meet in conven- 
tion, which is an occasional and special 
legislature, and formulate a decument 
which prescribes certain things and for- 
bids certain other things respecting per- 
sonal liberty, declares the power of courts 
and what succeeding legislatures may and 
may notdo. Such documents are neces- 
sarily general rather than minute, and 
yet, as the suggested subjects of legisla- 
tion increase in number with the growth 
of the country and the development of 
special interests, new constitutions by 
formation and old ones by amendment 
tend to amplification of details. 

The great difficulty with all constitu- 
tions i3 that legislatures increasingly press 
against the general and vaguely d: fined 
barriers they have set up. For instance, 
the Federal Constitution empowers Con- 
gress to ‘‘ borrow money ” and to “ coin 
money”; this authorizes issuing nutes, 
and possibly (by a stretch of inferential 
construction) making them legal tender; 
but, if language means anything, it does 
not authorize declaring the notes to be act- 
ual coined money and not obligations to be 
piid. Again, Congress is empowered to 
levy taxes, yet in 1862 a tax was levied 

which avowedly could not and was not 
expected to produce any revenue but was 
intended solely to suppress existing bank 
notes. Again, ostensibly for revenue, 
taxes are to this day imposed which 
avowedly are intended to dry up the 
sources from which revenue is derived 
and to build up sundry classes of indus- 
try. Again, the article declaring that all 
warrants for seizure of persons or effects 
must issue ‘‘ upon probable cause . 
and particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the persors or things to 
be seized” was repeatedly violated, if 
language means anything, when the 





stores of importers in this city were en- 





tered and their books at large were seized 
and carted off, merely upon the guess that 
aroving search through their business 
records for aterm of years might discov- 
er some transaction in which a pretense 
could be found for bringing a charge of 
defrauding the revenue. 

A striking instance of the decrepitude 
and want of meaning which’ ¢reep over 
constitutions occurred in 1876. The Fed- 
eral Constitution provides that ‘‘ no per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector.” One of the electors chosen 
in that year in Vermont was postmas- 
ter in his village, and a post office is 
clearly ‘‘ an office of trust or profit under 
the United States.” The intent of the 
framers was that these electors should be 
really such, and to them was delegated by 
the people the solemn duty of choosing 
the President, the idea that the people 
could be trusted to make the choice not 
having been reached. The electors hav- 
ing become mere automata, whether they 
are officeholders is of no consequence, 
and in this case, the one vote being very 
material to the result, the difficulty was 
slurred over by having the elector resign 
his post office. Yet the letter of the pro- 
hibition stood, and was still violated, for 
it was, not that no officeholder could 
‘*be” butthat none could ‘‘ be appointed” 
elector; this provision of the letter, long 
ago ceased to have any intrinsic conse- 
quence, was still not curable by a resig- 
nation after the fact. 

Toere is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween strict construction and liberal con- 
struction of constitutions, and thus far the 
former has had the worst of it. The Fed- 
eral Constitution empowers Congress to 
‘* provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States,” 
and similar provisions, if not inserted in 
State constitutions, are reed into them by 
appealing to what is averred to be the 
reason of things; such bills of rights, like 
the social state itself, exist for the gen- 
eral welfare, and if a legislature may not 
act forthe general welfare what are leg- 
islatures for? The Civil War almost de- 
stroyed the old regard for constitutions, 
for they were found—or were thought— 
to be in the way of things needful to be 
done, and so the military march went 
overthem. It was said that we do not 
stop for the delicacy and amenities of so- 
cial intercuurse when inmates and prop 
erty are in a burning house. Strict con- 
struction and constructionists were ac- 
cused of obstructive conservatism or 
worse; constitutions as well as laws, it 
was said, must be silent inter arma, and 
silenced they were. But the ban put on 
strict construction clung to it, and the 
stretch and strain for liberal interpreta- 
tions did not cease with the exigency 
which was claimed to demand it; this is 
the evil consequence, and ‘‘ general wel- 
fare” clauses are fruitful of mischief, be- 
cause they are incapable of interpreta- 
tion. Who shall define or limit ** general 
welfare”? There is no stop in it short of 
saying that the legislative body may en- 
act anything which is not in the most ¢x- 
press and unequivocal terms forbidden; 
for if the judiciary say that a certain 
thing is beyond legislative powers be- 
cause it is not for the general welfare, 
what is this but a difference of opinion 
between the legislative and the judicial 
mind as to what is a good thing and what 
is not? 

To come back to the starting question 
of the constitutionality of the anti re- 
bate law, there is nothing in the State 
Constitution bearing upon it except 
in the general grant of power over 
corporations and the reserved right 
to repeal or amend charters. Legisla- 
tures have not attempted to prescribe 
rates for insurance, but have prescribed 
the form of contract; have not said what 
salaries officers might receive or what 
newspapers they might read, but have 

forbidden them to combine for mainte- 
nance of rates and have applied or threat- 
ened to apply so many unjust and sense- 
less restrictions that the mere catalog of 
them would be a weariness. There is an 


appearance of fairness in the proposition 
that whatever rate is fixed upon for a 


without favor to one person over an- 
other; and while we have not space left 
to discuss it to-day we must frankly say 
that it will be exceedingly hard to make 
out, to the satisfaction of any reasonable 
man, that there is any undue interfer- 
ence with personal liberty in the prohi- 
bition of rebate, in itself considered. As 
a part of the general in‘erference, it is 
another matter, and just there comes in 
a difficulty, to wit: that even if this law 
were indefensible upon its own merits a 
decision against it as unconstitutional 
would be so far-reaching as a first step 
in return toa strict construction that this 
view canno; escape the judges, and we 
should be surprised to find them ab'e to 
overcome it. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder a entitled tu 
participate | in distributions of surplu: 
Mass. non-forfeiture apples to ‘all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S&S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A.HALL, Secretary. 


1851. Fortieth Annual Statement 1891. 


OF THE 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 




















ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real 





DOS ~" inde siidiigencene, wee $6,261,505 
Premium Notes and Loans on 
Policiesia furce __.............. 824,436 78 
—_ a owned by the Ccm- 
I Tian cae thks ib dalimabhankacs 1,149,819 38 
UC hited States Munic = and Kail- 
Bonds and Stucks........... 1,057,665 36 
Bank PEOERB cc esccccccce 189.429 (0 
Interest due an‘ accrued.. ne I7L.eU7 73 
ap and out-tanding “pre- 
DR ncd otewes na far sos, ciccvcosecn 105,178 03 
Cc ash ¢ — haee and in bank.......... 422,50 78 








Gros< A-sets, January Ist, _ ma 
Sais "s. wenevctaatvananndese sd £10,030,634 93 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in 

force, 4 per cent. in- 

terest (:‘onnerticut 

ana New York Stand- 
3.715.222 66 
497,991 LU 


95,690 26 


oes 
Special Policy reserve 
Reserve on meat Ks- 
iate Accoun . 
Premiums mid in ad- 
vance and loading on 
outstanding and de- 
ferred premiums..... 
Claims by ceath out- 
standing and other 
ltabilities............. 


52,468 69 


111.699 66 





9.452.572 61 
Surplus at For per cent ... $578,062 32 
Surplus at Four and one- 


half per cent............... seeend $1,087,791 32 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS, and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $30,000,000.00. 

During the year 1890 an increase was made in each 
of the following items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW INSURANCE, NEW 
PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, and 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

The new plans of the Company are brief; 
clearandliberal., Lite and Endow ment Pol- 
icies have endorsed upon them definite cash, 
loan and paid-up values, and in case of 
lapse, insurance is + xtended without sction 

on the part of the insured, 

The new Term Pian furnishes protection at 
a low price. and grants valuable privileges 


in case na change is desired to some other 
ferm of insurance, 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st ‘ 4 
SENET Raga 216 1890. 93, 493.034 39 


oe 030,530 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT Policies are is- 
sued at the ord life rate vremiu 
rt nnual Cash d’etributions at are Paid upon all pol- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and -up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and vatues per any age sent on 
application to the Company’s OM 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. Pieebdent: 


JOs. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 











certain insurance shall be maintained 





8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER; Asst, Sec, 
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THE M 


UTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . e ° é ° é ° : 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, . ‘i 


Liabilities other than sate ali ‘ ‘ . j e ‘ 


Surplus, ... . Ts 

ema mney all I sources, ° ° 
‘ayments to Po olders, . ‘ 

Risksin force, . ° ° ° ° 


206,055 policies, 


$136,668,368 00 
505,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 5: 
638,226,865 2 


49,188 policies, 





THE ASSETS ARE INV 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° ° 


Loans on Collateral Securities, 


Cash in Banks and Trust ammaied at interest, ° ° 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, 


ESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
ie 8 Sr ©, oe _+ 7,188, 256 35 


$147,154, 961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


From the Surplus above stated a div: 





A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


idend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, . 


In Receipts, . ° 
In Payments to Policy-holders, . 
(In assumed, ° . ° 
In Risks in force, . . e ° 


Risks 


- 23,745 $s policies, 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


4,611 policies, 


Year. Assumed, ouanies payment 0 Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . $13,923,062 19.. _ 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21, 137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14, 128; 423 60... 2 23119 922 yy . 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62. . 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 
New York, January 28th, r8or. x 


BOARD OF 
S ¥. 
CuHarvces R. HENDERSON. 
GeorGe Buss. 

Rurus W. PeckHam. 

- Hopart Herrick. 
UDLEY OLCOTT. mM. 
Ropert A. GRANNISS. 
Henry H, Rocers. 
Jno. W. 


Oxiver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smit. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Grorce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON, 


Samugc E., Sprouts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
GrorGce S,. Cor. 
RicHarD A, McCurpy.) 
James C, HoLpen. 
HERMANN C, Von Post.| FrEpERIC CROMWELL. 
ALEXANDER H. Rice. uLiEN T. Daviess. 


TRUSTEES. 

AN RENSSELAER CrUGER.! THEODORE MorForp. 

| Witt1am Bascock. 

Preston B, Piums. 

STUYVESANT Fisu._ 

Aucustus D. JuiLiiarp. 

| CHARLES E, MILLeR. 

| James W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE. 

| James E, GRanniss, 


P. Dixon. 


AUCHINCLOSs, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. 
WALTER R. rt ~ ETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 


ARCHIBALD N. WA 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER. Assistant Sec’y. 


TERHOUSE, Auditor. 





LLD., F. J. A., Act 
CHARLES B. PE RRY, ad Assistant Actuary. 





FREDERIC CROMWELL I, 


EDWARD ?. “HOLD 





JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasure 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor, 





Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, 
EN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


SANDS, Cashier, 


MEDICAL , DIRECTOR RS: 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. 


MARSH. M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company | 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
ehusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
' BOSTON 40 Water Street. 


WASHINGTON 
— INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
nrestricted residence. 
ncontestable Policies. 
Definite Contrac 


Immediate Settlemen 
of Claims. 





OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
a? eeuvanee 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 WO 
Total Ly 4 
Insurance 
forceDec. ast. 25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 





GEO. H. et cagrt orn President. 


Cc. = RRALEIGH, Secreta 
VES RIGHT ‘Assistant —papmanamen 
. STANDEN, Actuar 


pular pans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN UABLE T M POLICY which gives 
tothe insu the grea aig ada amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 

resent cash outlay; and the GUARANT 

OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversit overtas ine. the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the fat legal reserve value thereof 
in Aces = rdance with the terms and conditions of these 
polic 


eoop Ae E}TS,, desiring to represent the Com- 


dress J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent rs Agencies. at Home Office. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


‘0§,386-872 1 


$906,257 74 


tbe omyandheorenr 


The two most 








= (Mass, Standard)..... 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Reon ry 
Pama hay over all Liabilities 








«, | THOMAS HW MONTOOMERY, Previtent. 








EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1891. 





Assets, . ‘ ; ‘ 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided rm : over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, ‘ ‘ ‘ 


New Assurance written in 1890, 


Outstanding Assurance, 


$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,473.00 








The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year; INCONTESTAB:L® 


after two years, and ‘“ NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER Vice-Pres'’t. 





1850. 


1891. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK. 


Increase in SURPLUS. 


OUR SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND POLICY IS 
INCONTESTABLE, NON-FORFE'TABLE, PAYABLE AT SIGHT. 


Contains no suicide nor intemperance clause; 


grants absolute freedom of travel and residence, 


and is free from all technicalities. 


Every option GUARANTEED ON THE FACE of our new INVESTMENT BOND POLICY. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
W. C. FRAZEE, Sceretary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Sec’y. 


E. L. STABLER, Actuary. 





— INSURANCE CO. 


incor porated May, 1851. 
CAPITAL, 8 L, $200, 000 


HOME OF OFFICE, 
20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


. President, 
-| WM T. BARTON. 
, Secretary, 
WM. P. GOODWIN. 


This Company issues 
Safety Fund Policies. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
HGANIZED Ieee 
Semi- doce Statement Jan. lst, 1891. 
ASH CAPITAL.................+. 


eserve for Reins see a moon = 33 


MSUFANCE...........06 
Reserve for ai] other Habilities. 
Fe I nsecocesceseccentecccecesess 53? 43 
Si cnnics ceovercandensatinghs $2,622,480 8&5 
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Old and Young. 
SWEET HEART. 





BY MINNIE QUINN, 


THE sun fades out of the purple west, 
The sleepy songsters have gone to rest, 
The dew is over the rose’s breast, 
Dear love—-good by! 
The shadows lengthen down the lane, 
The crickets whistle a shrill refrain, 
Sad night approaches with starry train, 
Dear love-—good-by! 


The cold stars twinkle in yon blue sky, 

So clear and silent, so vast and high, 

The moon’s cloud chariot rolleth by, 
Sweetheart—farewell! 

Day will dawn chill in the pallid morn, 

No roseate flushes the east adorn, 

So my days without thee will be all forlorn, 

Sweetheart—farewell! 


O blue eyes, weave ye no sorrowfal spell, 

O red lips, frame ye no sad farewell, 

O true heart, love’s sweet story tell, 
Sweetheart—good-by! 

Whisper with lips that are trembling, sweet, 

Vows that a lover would have you repeat, 

Then say farewell, for the hours are fleet, 
Sweetheart—gouod-by! 

ATLANTA, GA. 


SHE OF THE TRIPLE CHEVRON. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 











IV. 

It was six o’clock when Jen drew rein 
in the yard at Galbraith’s Place. Through 
the dank humors of the darkest time of 
the night she had watched the first grey 
streaks of dawn appear. She had caught 
her breath with fear at the thought that 
by some accident she might not get back 
before seven o’elock, the hour when ber 
father rose. She trembled at the sgpposi- 
tion of Sergeant Tom awaking and find- 
ing his papers gone. But her fearfulness 
and excitement was not that of weakness, 
rather that of a finely nervous nature, hav- 
ing strong elements of imagination and, 
therefore, great capacities for suffering as 
for joy; but yet elastic, vigorous, and hav- 
ing unusual powers of endurance, Such 
natures rebuild as fast as they are ex- 
hausted. 

In that devitalizing time that precedes 
the dawn she had felt a sudden faintness 
come over her for a m*>men’‘; but her will 
surmounted it, and when she saw the 
ruddy streaks of pink and red glorify the 
horizon she felt a sudden exaltation of 
physical strength. She was a child of 
the light, she loved the warm flame of 
the sun, the white gleam of the moon, 
the red glare of the Prairie Star. 

Holding in her horse to give him a five 
minutes’ rest, she rose in her saddie and 
looked round. She was alone in her cir- 
cle of vision; she and her horse. The long 
hillocks of prairie rolled away like the sea 
to the flushed morning, and the far-off 
Cypress Hills broke the monotonous sky- 
line of the South. Already the air was 
dissipated of its choking weight and the 
vast solitude was filling with that sense of 
freedom which night seems to shut in as 
with four walls and day to gloriously 
widen. Tears sprang to her eyes froma 
sudden rush of feeling, but her lips were 
smiling. The world was so different from 
what it was yesterday. It had grownso 
much more vital in its influence upon 
her. Something had quickened her into 
a glowing life. Alas! that she or any 
other who has felt this divine quickening 
should ever watch its fainting, dying pal- 
pitations, and: stand again on the cold 
platform of existence dispossessed of the 
one thing that makes existence noble— 
and divine. 

Then she urged the horse on and never 
halted till she reached home. She unsad- 
dled the noble animal that bad shared 
with her the hardship of the long hard 
ride, hobbled it, and entered the house 
quickly. No one was stirring. Sergeant 
Tom was still asleep. This she saw as she 
hurriedly passed in and laid the cap and 
cloak where she had found them. Then 
once again she touched the brow of the 
sleeper with her lips and went to her room 
to divest herself of Val’s clothes. The 
thing had been done without any one 
knowing of her absence. But she was 
frightened as she looked into the mirror, 
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She was worn and haggard, and her eyes 
were bleod-shot. Eight hours or nearly 
in the saddle, at ten miles an hour, had 
told on her severely; as well it might. 
Even a prairie-born woman, however, un- 
derstands the art and use of grooming bet- 
ter than a man. Warm water quickly 
heated at the gas with a little acetic acid 
in it—used generally for her scouring— 
and then cold water with oatmeal flour, 
took away in part the dullness and the 
lines in the flesh. But the eyes! Jen re- 
membered the vial of tincture of myrrh 
left by a young Englishman a year ago 
and used by him for refreshing his eyes 
after a drinking bout. She got it, tried 
the tincture and saw and felt an immedi- 
ate benefit. Then she made a cup of 
strong green tea, andinten minutes was 
like herself again. She would not show 
to great disadvantage till toward even. 
ing when the devitalizing powers would 
begin again. 

Now for the horse. She went quickly 
out and where she could not be seen from 
the windows of the house, gave him a rub- 
bing down till he was quite dry. Then 
she gave him a little water and some feed. 
The horse was really the touchstone of 
discovery now. But Jen trusted in her 
star. If the worst came she would tell the 
tale. It must be told anyway to Sergeant 
Tom—but that was different now. Even 
if the thing became known it would only 
be a thing to be *‘ hectored” about by her 
father and others, through Pretty Pierre, 
and she could stop that. Poor girl, as if 
that was the worst that was to come from 
her act! 

Sergeant Tom slept deeply and soundly. 
He had not stirred. His breathing was 
unnaturally heavy, Jen thought, but no 
suspicion of foul play came to her mind 
yet. Why should it? She gave herself 
up to a sweet and simple sense of pride in 
the deed she had done for him, disturbed 
but slightly by the chances of discovery, 
of which we have spoken, and the remem- 
brance of the match that showed her face 
at Archapgel’s Rise. Her hands touched 
the flaxen hair of the soldier, and her eyes 
grew limpidly luminous. How one night 
had stirred her soul to its depths! How 
a new woman had been born inher! Our 
Val was dear to her; her brother Val; but 
she realized now that another bad come 
who would occupy a place that neither 
father nor brother nor any otber could 
fill. Yet whata weird set of tragic cir- 
cumstances it was. This man before her 
had been set to do a task that might de- 
prive her brother of his life, certainly of 
his freedom; that would disgrace him; 
her father had donea great wrong too, had 
even put in danger the life of this man 
she loved to save his son; she herself in 
doing this deed for ber lover had placed 
her brother in jeopardy, had crossed 
swords with her father’s purposes, had 
done the one thing that stood bctween 
that father’s son and safety; Pretty Pierre, 
whom she hated and despised and thought 
to be the enemy of her brother, of her 
home, had proved himself a friend; aad 
behind it all was the brother’s crime com- 
mitted to avenge an insult to her name. 

But such is life. The series of cross- 
purposes that vex existence are dreadful 
in their cruelcy sometimes. Men and 
women are unwittingly their own execu- 
tioners, and, what is so infinitely sadder, 
the executioners of those they love. Let 
us talk as we will about the sympathy 
that saves, the affinity that protects, the 
instinct of affection that warns, there are 
lines of influence that interrupt the cer- 
tainty of action by any or ali of them; 
just as a broken telegraph wire falling 
across others interrupts the messages that 
are ineffectually being sent by eager fin- 
gers at the open key. Men and women 
touch the springs of their own ruin and 
start the avalanche upon those they love; 
and not a tremor of warning stirs them. 
There is a law of ours, a deadening infiu- 
ence of inevitableness, which blinds premo- 
nition, makes void the saving power of 
sympathy, and renders instinct of no avail. 


v. 


An hour passed, and then Galbraith and 
Pretty Pierre appeared. Jen noticed that 
her father went over to Sergeant Tom and 
rather anxiously felt his pulse, Once in 





the night the old man had come down 
and done the same thing. Fretty Pierre 
said something ion an undertone. Did 
they think he was ill? That was Jen’s 
thought. She watched them closely; but 
Pretty Pierre knew she was watching, and 
the two said nothing more to each other. 
But Pretty Pierre said, in a general and 
careless way: ‘It is good he, have that 
sleep. He was played out, quite. Yes it 
was good, I think.” 

Jen said, a secret triumph at her heart: 
‘* But what about his orders, the papers 
he wes to carry to Archangel’s Rise? What 
about his being back at Fort Desire in the 
time given him?” 

‘* Ah, it is not much matter about the 
papers. The poor devil that Inspector 
Jules would arrest; well, he will get off 
perhaps, but that doesno one harm. Eh, 
Pete Galbraith! The law is sometimes 
unkind—quite. And as for obeying or- 
ders, why the prairie is wide, it is a long 
ride, horses go wrong—a little tale of 
trouble to Inspector Jules, another at 
Fort Desire, and who is to know «xcept 
Pete Galbraith, Jen Galbraith and Pretty 
Pierre? Ah, poor Sergeant Tom, it was 
good he sleep so!” 

Jen felt there was venom bebind the 
smooth words of the gambler. He hada 
habit of saying things, as they express it 
in that country, ‘* between his teeth.” 
That signifies what 1s avimal-like and 
cruel. Pete Galbraith stood silent during 
Pretty Pierre’s remarks, but when he had 
finished said: 

‘* Yes, it’s all right if he doesn’t sleep 
too long; but there’s the trouble—too 
long!” 

Pretty Pierre frowned a warning, and 
then said, with unconcern: ** I remember 
when you sleep thirty hours, Pete Gal- 
braith. After the prairie fire, three years 
ago. Eb!” 

‘* Well, that’s so; that’s so as you say 
it. We'll let him sleep till noon, or long- 
er—or longer, won’t we, Pretty Pierre?” 

‘** Yes, till noon is good, or longer.” 

**But he shall not sleep longer if 1 can 
wake him,” said Jen, ‘‘ You do not think 
of the trouble all this sleeping may make 
for him.” 

**But then—but then, there is the trou- 
ble he will make for others if he wakes. 
Think. A poor devil trying to escape the 
law.” 

** But we have nothing to do with that, 
and justice is justice, Pretty Pierre.” 
‘* Eh, bien! perhaps, perhaps. 

think,’ 

Galbraith was silent. 

Jen felt that so far as Sergeant Tom’s 
papers were concerne¢ he was safe; but 
she felt also that by noon he ought to be 
on his way back to Fort Desire—after 
she had told him what she had done. She 
was anxious for his honor; for even peo- 
ple in the humblest positions have, more 
often than we think, a high, an almost 
exaggerated sense of responsibility. The 
village postmaster, the rural telegraph 
clerk, the railway switchman, the furnace 
feeder in a manufactory, feels bimeelf as 
important, as necessary, to the revolu- 
tions of the world as a Prime Minister. 
Now that she loved him she was con- 
cerned for all that he did. That herlover 
shall appear well before the world is a 
thing deep in the heart of every woman. 
It is a pride for which she will deny her- 
self, even of the presence cf that lover. 
lt isa sweet imagination that oversweeps 
all lower fancies. The physical in its best 
expression is brought to a plane below 
her finest emotional sense. She has all 
the instincts for self-denial in her nature, 
all the noblest elements of hero-worship. 

‘Till noon,” Jen said, ‘“‘and then he 
must go.” 


You 


VI. 

Jen watched to see if her father or 
Pretty Pierre would notice that the horse 
had been traveled during the night or 
that it was a different one altogether. As 
the morning wore away she saw that they 
did not notice the fact. This ignorance 
was perhaps owing largely to the appear- 
ance of several ranchmen from near the 
American Border. They spent their time 
in the barroom, and when they left it was 
nearly noon. Still Sergeant Tom slept. 
Jen now went to him and tried to wake 
him, She lifted him to a sitting position, 























but his head fell on her shoulder. Dis- 
heartened she laid him down again. But 
now at last an undefined suspicion began 
to take possession of her. It made her 
uneasy; it filled her with a vague sense 
of alarm, Was this sleep natural? She 
remembered that when her father and 
others had slept so long after the prairie 
fire she had waked them once to give 
them drink and a little food, and they did 
not breathe so heavily as he was doing. 
Yet what could be done? What was the 
matter? There was not a doctor nearer 
than a hundred miles. She thought of 
bleeding—-the old-fashioned remedy still 
used on the prairies—but she decided to 
wait a little. Somehow she felt that 
she would receive no help from her 
father or Pretty Pierre. Had they any- 
thing to do with this sleep? Was it con- 
nected with the papers? No, not that, for 
they had not sought to take them, and 
had not made any remark about their 
being gone. This showed their uncon- 
cern on that point. She could not fathom 
the mystery, but the suspicion of somme- 
thing irregular deepened. Her father 
could have no reason for injuring Ser- 
geant Tom but Pretty Pierre—ab, that 
was another matter, Yet she remem- 
bered too that her father had appeared 
the more anxious of the two about the 
sergeant’s sleep. She revalled th«t he 
said: ‘‘ Yes, it’s all mght, if he does.’t 
sleep too long.” , 

But Pretty Pierre could play a part she 
knew, and could involve others in trouble 
and escape himself, He was a man with 
a reputation for occasional wickednesses 
of a naked, decided type. She knew that 
he was possessed of a devil, of a very re 
served devil, but liable to bold action on 
occasions. She knew that he valued the 
chances of life or death no more than he 
valued the thousand and one other 
chances of small importance that occur 
in daily experience. It was his creed 
that one doesn’t go till the game is done 
and all the cards are played. He had a 
stoic indifference to events. 

He might be capable of poisoning—por- 
soning! ah, that thought! of poisoning 
Sergeant Tom for some cause——but her fa- 
ther! The two seemed to act alike in the 
matter. Could her father approve of any 
harm happening to him? She thought of 
the meal he had eaten, of the cc tfee he 
had drunk—the coffee! Was that tle 
key? But she said to herself that she was 
foolish, that her love had made her so. 
No, no, it could not be. 

But a fear grew upon her, strive as she 
would against it. She waited silently and 
watched, and once or twice made ine ffect- 
ual efforts to rousehim. Her father came 
in once. He showed anxiety; that was 
unmistakable, but was it the anxiety of 
guilt of any kind? She said nothing. At 
five o’clock matters abruptly came to a 
climax. Jen wasin the kitchen. but hear- 
ing footsteps in the sitting-room she open- 
ed the door quietly. Her father was bend- 
ing over Sergeant Tom, and Pretty Pierre 
was speaking: ‘‘ No, no, Pete Galbraith, it 
it is all right. You are a fool. It could 
not kill him.” ‘ Kill him—*il/ him,” she 
repeated gaspingly to herself. ‘* You see 
he was exhausted; he may sleep for hours 
yet. Yes, heissafe. Yes, I think.” 

‘‘But Jen she suspects something she,’— 

‘*Hush” said Pretty Pierre. He saw 
her standing near. She hed glided for- 
ward and stood with flashing eyes turned 
now upon the one and now upon the other. 
Finally they rested on Galbraith. 

‘* Tell me what you have done to him: 
What you and Pretty Pierre have done to 
him. You have some secret. I will 
know.” She leaned forward, something 
of the tigress in her poised tenseness of 
body. ‘I tell you, I will know.” Her 
voice was low,and vibrated with fierce- 
ness and determination. Her eyes glowed 
like two stars, and her fine nostrils trem- 
bled with disdain and indignation. As 
they drew back the old man sullenly, the 
gambler with a slight gesture of impa- 
tience, she came a step nearer to them and 
waited; the cords of her shapely throat 
swelling with excitement. A moment so, 
and then she said in a tone that suggested 
menace, vengeance, determination: 

**You have poisoned him. . Tell me the 
truth. Do you hear, Father—the truth or 
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I will hate you. I will make you repent 
it till you die.” 

“ But ”—Pretty Pierre began. 

She interrupted him. ‘ Do not speak, 
Pretty Pierre. You are a devil. You 
willlie. Father!’—she waited. 

‘* What difference does it make to you, 
Jen?” 

‘* What difference—what difference to 
me? That you should be a murderer!” 

** Eh, but that is not so, that is a dream 
of yours, Jen Galbraith,” said Pretty 
Pierre, 

Sbe turned to her father again. 
‘* Father, will you tell the truth tome? I 
warn you it will be better for you both.” 

The old man’s brow was sullen, and his 
lips were twitching nervously. ‘* You 
care more for him than you do for your 
own flesh and blood, Jen. There’s noth- 
ing to get mad about like that. I'll tell 
you when he’s gone. . . . Let’s—let’s 
wake him,” he added, nervously, 

He stooped down and lifted the sleep- 
ing man to a sitting posture. Pretty 
‘Pierre assisted him. 

Jen saw that Pretty Pierre believed 
Sergeant Tom could be wakened, and her 
fear diminished slightly, if her indigna- 
tion didnot. They lifted the soldier to 
his feet. Pretty Pierre pressed the point 
of a pin deep into his arm. Jen started 
forward, woman-like, to check the action, 
but drew back for she saw heroic meas- 
ures might be necessary to bring him to 
consciousness. But, nevertheless, her 
anger broke bounds, and she said: ‘*‘ Cow- 
ards—cowards! What spite made you do 
this?” 

** By ——, Jen, you’!l hector me till I 
make you sorry. What’s this Irish police- 
man to you? What’s he beside your own 
flesh and blood, I say again.” 

‘““Why does my own flesh and blood 
do such wicked tricks, such vile wrong 
to an Irish soldier? Why does it give 
poison to an Irish soldier?” 

‘* Poison, Jen? You needn’t speak so 
almighty ghost-like. It was only a dose 
of Jaudanum; not enough to kill him. 
Ask Pretty Pierre.” 

Inwardly she believed him, and said a 
Thank God to herself, but to the half- 
breed she said: ‘‘ Yes, yes. Ask Pretty 
Pierre! You are behind all this. It is 
some evilscheme of yours. Why did you 
do it? Tell the truth for once.” 

Pretty Pierre was complacent; he ad- 
mired her wild attacks. He smiled, and 
replied: “‘ Eh, bien! it was a whim of 
mine; but you need not tell to him, all 
the same, Jen Galbraith when he wakes. 
You see this is your father’s house 
tho the whim is mine—perhaps. But see 
he is waking, the pin is good. Some 
cold water, Jen Galbraith!” 

The cold water was brought and dashed 
into the face of the soldier. He showed 
signs of returning consciousness. The 
effect of the laudanum had been intensi- 
fied by the thoroughly exhausted condi- 
tion of the body. But the man was per- 
fectiy healthy and this helped to resist 
the danger of a fatal result. 

Pretty Pierre kept up an intermittent 
speech, ‘* Yes, it was a mere whim of 
mine. Eh, bien! he will think he has 
been an ass to sleep so long and on duty 
and orders to carry to Archangel’s Rise.” 
Here he showed his teeth, white and reg- 
ular like a dog’s. That was the impres- 
sion that they gave, his lips were so red, 
and the contrast was so great. One al- 
most expected to find that the roof of his 
mouth was black like that of a well- 
bred hound, but there is no evidence 
available on the point. 

‘* There, that is good,” he said. ‘*‘ Now 
set hira down, Pete Galbraith. Yes, So. 
So. Sergeant Tom! Ah, you wake well 
soon. Now the eyes a little wider. 
Good. Eh, Sergeant Tom, what is the 
matter? It is breakfast time—quite.” 

Sergeant Tom’s eyes opened slowly and 
looked dazedly before him for a minute. 
Then they fell on Pretty Pierre. At first 
there was no recognition, then they be- 
came consciously clearer. He said: ‘‘Pretty 
Pierre, you here in the Barracks!” He 
put his hand to his head, then rubbed his 
eyes roughly and looked up again. This 
time he saw Jen Galbraith and her 
father. His bewilderment increased. 


Then he said: “‘ What is the matter? 


Have I b2en asleep? What!” He remem- 
bered. He staggered to his feet and felt 
his pockets quickly and anxiously for his 
letter. It was gone, 

‘*The letter!” he said. ‘* My orders! 
Who has robbed me? Ah! Iremember. 
Icould not keep awake after I drank the 
coffee. My papers are gone, I tell you, 
Pete Galbraith!” he said, fiercely. 

Then he turnea to Jen: ‘‘ You are not 
in this, Jen. Tell me.” 

She was silent for a moment, then was 
about to answer when he turned to the 
gambler and said: ‘‘ You are at the bot- 
tom of this, Pretty Pierre. Give me my 
papers.” 

But Pretty Pierre and Peter Galbraith 
were as dumfounded as the sergeant 
himself to know that the letter was gone. 
They were stunned beyond speech when 
Jen said, flushing: ‘‘ No, Sergeant Tom, 
Iam the thief. When I could not wake 
you, [ took the letter from your pocket 
and carried it to Inspector Jules last 
night—or rather Sergeant McBride carried 
them. I wore his cap and cloak and 
passed for him.” 

** You carried that letter to Inspector 
Jules last night, Jen?” said the soldier, all 
his heart in the tone of his voice. 

Jen saw her father’s face blanch, his 
mouth open blankly, and his lips to refuse 
to utter the words on his lips. For the 
first time she comprehended some danger 
to him, to herself—to Val! ‘‘ Father,— 
Father,” she said; ‘‘ what is it?” 

Pretty Pierre shrugged his shoulders 
and said: ‘‘ Eh, the devil! Such mistakes 
of women. They are fools all. Yes, I 
think.” 

The old man put out a shaking hand 
and caught his daughter’s arm. His look 
was of mingled wonder and despair, as he 
said, in a gasping whisper: ‘‘ You carried 
that letter to Archangel’s Rise, Jen?” 

** Yes,” she answered, faltering now; 
‘* Sergeant Tom had said how important 
it was, you remember. That it was his 
duty to take it to Inspector Jules, and be 
back within forty-eight hours. He fell 
asleep. I could not wake him. I thought 
what if he were my brother, Our Val, so, 
when you and Pretty Pierre went to bed 
I put on Oar Val’s clothes, took Sergeant 
Tom’s cloak and hat, carried the orders to 
Inspector Jules, and was back here by six 
o’clock this morning.” 

Sergeant Tom’s eyes told his tale of 
gratitude. He made a step toward her; 
but the old man, witha strange ferocity, 
motioned him back, saying: 

“Go away from this house. Go quick. 
Go now, I tell you, or by —— I will”— 

Here Pretty Pierre touched his arm. 

Sergeant Tom drew back, not because 
he feared, but as if to get a mental per- 
spective of the situation. 

Galbraith again said to his daughter: 
‘**Jen, you carried them papers? You! 
for him—for the Law!” Then he turned 
from her, and with hand clenched and 
teeth set spoke to the soldier: ‘* Haven't 
you heard enough? Curse you! why 
don’t you go?” 

Sergeant Tom replied coolly; ‘‘ Not so 
fast, Galbraith. There’s some mystery 
in all this, There’s my sleep to be ac- 
counted for yet. You had some reason, 
some”— he caught the eyes of Pretty 
Pierre. He paused. A light began to 
dawn on his mind, and he looked at Jen 
who stood rigidly pale, her eyes fixed 
fearfully, anxiously upon him. She too 
was beginning to frame in her mind a 
possible horror; the thing that had so 
changed her father, the cause for drug- 
ging the soldier. There was a silence in 
which Pretty Pierre first, and then all, 
detected the sound of horses’ hoofs. 
Pretty Pierre went to the door and Jooked 
out. Then he turned round and shrugged 
his shoulders with an expression of help- 
lessness. But as he saw Jen was about to 
speak and Sergeant Tom to move toward 
the door, he put up his hand tostay them 
both, and said: *‘ A little, wait!” 

Then all were silent. Jen’s fingers 
nervously clasped and unclasped, and her 
eyes were strained toward the door. 
Sergeant Tom stood watching her pity- 
ingly; the old man’s head was bowed. 
The sound of galloping grew plainer. It 
stopped. Aninstant and then three horse- 





men appeared before the door, One was 








Inspector Jules, one wasCorporal Waugh, 
and the other between them was—let Jen 
tell who he was. With a low, agonized 
cry she rushed from the house and threw 
herself against the saddle, and with her 
arms about the prisoner, for such he was, 
cried: 

“*Oh, Val, Val, it was you. It was 
you they were after. It was you that— 
oh, no, no, no! My poor Val, and I can’t 
tell you—I can’t tell you!” 

Great as was her grief and self-reproach, 
she felt it would be cruel to tell him 
the part she had taken in placing him in 
this position. She hated herself, but why 
deepen his misery? His face was pale, 
but it had its old, open, fearless look 
which dissipation had not greatly marred. 
His eyelids quivered, but he smiled and, 
touching her with his steel-bound hands, 
gently said: 

‘‘Never mind, Jen. It isn’t so bad. 
You see it was this way: Snow Devil 
said something about some one that 
belonged to me, that cares more about 
me than I deserve. Well he died sudden, 
and I was there at the time. That’s all. 
I was trying with the help of Pretty Pierre 
to get out of the country”— and he waved 
his hand toward the half-breed. 

‘ * With Pretty Pierre, Pretty Pierre?’ 
she said. 

** Yes, Pretty Pierre ain’t all gambler. 
But they were too quick for me, and here 
Iam. Jules isa hustler on the march. 
But he said he’d stop here and let me see 
you and Dad as we go up to Fort Desire 
and—there don’t mind, Sis—don’t mind it 
so!” 

Her sobs had ceased, but she clung to 
him as if she could never let him go. 
Her father stood near her, all the lines in 
his face deepened into bitterness. To 
him Val said: ‘‘ Why, Dad, what’s the 
matter, your hand is shaky. Don’t you 
get this thing eatin’ at your heart. It 
ain’t worth it, That Injun would have 
died if you’d been in my place, I guess. 
Between you and me,I expect to give 
Jules the slip before we get there.” And 
he laughed at the Inspector who Jaughed 
a little austerely, too, and in his heart 
wished that it was any one else he had as 
a prisoner than Val Galbraith, who was a 
favorite with the Riders of the Plains, 

Sergeant Tom had been standing in 
the doorway regarding this scene, and 
working out in his mind the complica- 
tions that-had led toit. At this point he 
came forward, and Inspector Jules said 
to him, after ashort salutation: 

* You were in a fearful hurry last 
night, Sergeant McBride. You don’t 
seem so pushed for time now. Usual thing. 
When a man seems over-zealous—drink, 
cards or women behind it! But your 
taste is good, even if under present cir- 
cumstances ”— He stopped for he saw an 
‘“‘ugly look ” in the eyes of the other, and 
that other said: ‘‘ We won’t discuss that 
matter now, Inspector, if you please. I’m 
going on to Fort Desire, now. I couldn’t 
have seen you if I’d wanted to last 
night.” 

‘*That’s nonsense, if you had waited 
one minute longer at the Barracks you 
could have done so. I called to you as 
you were leaving, but you didn’t turn 
back.” 

‘*No. I didn’t hear you.” 

All were listening to this conversation, 
and none more curiously than Private 
Waugh. Many atime in days tocomehe 
pictured the scene for the benefit of his 
comrades. Pretty Pierre leaning against 
the hitching-post near the barroom said 
languidly: ‘‘Eh, bien, Inspector, he speaks 
the truth—quite; that is a virtue of the 
Riders of the Plains,” and rolling a cigar- 
et between his fingers, he hummed as if 
abstractedly but with a slightly deeper 
flush than usual to his cheeks. 

Val had his eyes on the singer, and a 
look of understanding passed between 
them. While Val and his father and 
sister were saying their farewells in 
few words but homely demonstrations, 
Sergeant Tom brought the horse round 
and mounted it. Inspector Jules gave the 
word to move on. As they started, Ser- 
geant Tom, who fell behind the others 
slightly, leaned down and whispered: 





‘Forgive me, Jen Galbraith. You dida 
noble act for me, and the life of me would 


prove to you that I’m grateful, It’ssorry, 
sorrylam. But T’ll do what I can for 
Val, as sure as the heart’s in me. Good- 
by, Jen.” 

She looked up with a faint hope in her 
eyes. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. ‘I believe 
you. Good-by.” 

In a few minutes there was only a cloud 
of dust on the prairie to tell where the 
Law and its quarry were, 

And of those left behind, one was a 
broken-spirited old man with sorrow melt- 
ing away the sinister look in his face; one 
a girl hovering between a tempest of bit- 
terness and a storm of self-reproach, and 
one a half-breed gambler who again sat 
on the bar-counter smoking a cigaret and 
singing to himself, as indolently as if he 
were net in the presence of a painful 
drama of life; perhaps a tragedy. But 
was the song so pointless to tie occasion 
after all, and was the man co abstracted 
and indifferent as he seemed? 

For thus the tong ran: 


“ Oh, the bird in a cage and the bird on a tree— 

Viola! *tis a different fear! 

The maiden weeps and she bends the knee— 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear! 

But the bird in a cage bas a friend in the tree 
And the maiden she dries her tear; 

And the night is dark and no moon you see— 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle bear! 

When the doors are open the bird is free- 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear!” 


Vil. 


These words kept ringing in Jen’s ears 
as she stood again in the doorway that 
night with her face turned to the burn- 
ing beacon. How different it seemed 
now! Whenshe sawit last night it was-a 
cheerful spirit of light, a something sug- 
gesting comfort, companionship, aspira- 
tion, a friend to the traveler, and a mys- 
terious, but delightful association. In the 
morning when she returned from that 
fortunate but most unfortunate ride it 
was still burning, but its warm flame was 
exhausted in the glow of the life-giving 
sun, the dream and delight of the night 
robbed of its glamour by the garish morn- 
ing; like her own body its task done sink- 
ing before the unrelieved scrutiny of the 
day. Tu-night it burned with a different 
radiance. It came in fiery palpitations 
from the earth. It made a sound that 
was now like the moan of pine trees, aow 
like the rumble of far-off artillery. The 
slight wind that blew spread the topmost 
crest of flame into strands of ruddy hair, 
and looking at it, Jensaw herself rocked to 
and fro by tumultuous emotions, yet full- 
er of strength and fuller of life than ever 
she had been. Her hot veins beat with 
determination, with a love which she 
drove back by another cherished now 
more than it had ever been because danger 
threatened the boy to whom ske had been 
asa mother. In twenty-four hours she 
had grown to the full stature of love and 
suffering. 

There were shadows that betrayed less 
roundness to her face; there were lines 
that told of weariness, but in her eyes 
there was a glowing light of hope. She 
raised her face to the stars and uncon- 
sciously paraphrasing Pretty Pierre’s song 
said: *‘ Oh, the God that dost save us, 
hear!” 

A hand touched her arm, and a voice 
said, huskily: ‘‘ Jen, I wanted to save him 
and—and not let you know of it; that’s 
all, You’re not keepin’ a grudge agin 
me, my girl?” 

She did not move nor turn her head, 
**T’ve no grudge, Father; but—if—-if you’d 
told me tho, ’twouldn’t be on my mind 
that I'd made it worse for Our Val.” 

The kindness in the voice re-assured 
him, and he ventured tosay: ‘‘I didn’t 
think you’d be carin’ for one of the Riders 
of the Piains, Jen—for him.” 

Then the old man trembled lest she 
should resent his words. She seemed 
about to do so, but the flush faded from 
her brow, and she said, simply: ‘‘I care 
for Our Val most—Father. But he didn’t 
know he was getting Our Val into 
trouble.” 

She suddenly quivered as a wave of 
emotion passed through her, and said, 
with a sob in her voice: ‘Oh, its all 
scrub country, Father, and no paths, 
and—and—I wish I had a mother!” 





The old man sat down in the doorway, 
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and bowed his gray head in his arms. 
Then, after a moment, he said: 

**She’s been dead twenty-two years, Jen. 
The day OurVal was born she went away. 
I'd a-been a better man if she’d a-lived, 
Jen; and a better father.” 

This was an unusual demonstration be- 
tween these two. She watched him sad- 
ly for a moment, and then, leaning over 
and touching him gently on the shoulder, 
said: ‘It’s worse for you than it is for me, 
Father. Don’t feel so bad. Mebbe we'll 
save him yet.” 

He caught a gleam of hope in her 
words: ‘‘Mebbe, Jen, mebbe!” and he 
raised his face-to the light. 

This ritual of affection was crude and 
unadorned; but it was real. They sat 
there for half an hoursilent. Then a tig- 
ure came out of the shadows behind the 
house and stood before them. It was 
Pretty Pierre. 

“IT go in the morning, to-morrow, Pete 
Galbraith,” he said, 

The old man nodded, but did not reply. 

“TI go to Fort Desire,” the gambler 
added, 

Jen faced him, ‘‘What do you go 
there for, Pretty Pierre?” 

‘Itismy whim. Besides there is Val. 
He might want a horse some dark night.” 

** Pretty Pierre, do you mean that?” 

‘As much as Sergeant Tom means 
what he says. Every man has his friends, 
Bien, Pretty Pierre has a fancy for Val 
Galbraith—a little. It suits him to go to 
Fort Desire. Eh, Jen Galbraith, you 
make a grand ride last night. You doa 
bold thing—allfor a man, We shall see 
what he will dofor you. And if ue do 
nothing—ah, you can trust the tongue of 
Pretty Pierre. He will wish he could 
die, instead of— Eh bien, good-night!” 

He moved away. Jen followed him. 
She held out her hand. It was the first 
time she had ever done so with this man. 

**T believe you, Pretty Pierre,” she said. 
** I believe that you mean well t> Our Val. 
I am sorry that I called you a devil.” 

He smiled: *‘ Jea Galbraith that is noth- 
jng. You spoke true. But devils have 
their friends—and their wnims. So yousee! 
Good-night.” 

‘© Mebbe it will come out all rigbt, Jen. 
Mebbe he will escape. Mebbe!” said the 
old man. 

But Jen did not reply. She was think- 
ing hard, her eyes upon tne Beacon, the 
Peairie Stir. How liviog life to the hilt 
illumines the outlook of the mind! She 
was beginning to understand that evil is 
not absolute, and that good is often an oc- 
casion more than a condition. She was 
beginning to see what some take whole 
lifetimes to discover—that there is a basis 
for noble living in every nature. 

There was a long silence again. At last 
the old man rose to go and reduce the vol- 
ume of flame for the night, but Jen stop- 
pedhim. ‘No, Father, let it burn all its 
might to-night. It’s kind of comforting.” 

** Mebbe so—mebbe,” he said. 

A faint refrain came to them from 
‘within the house: 

* When doors are open the bird is free— 
Oh, the sweet Saint Gabrielle hear!”’ 
VIL. 

A week later Jen Galbraith presented 
herself at the guard-house of the Barracks 
at Fort Desire. She was permitted to see 
her brother. He was cheerful, and ex- 
pressed frankly to her that he was sorry 
he had broken the law made, he said, for 
people in the East, ** but no good for 
Injuns. He didn’t know as he was sorry 
for havin’ killed Snow Devil. He could 
have stood bein’ aggravated on any other 
subjecc, but when it came to slingin’ mud 
and Injun at Jen Galbraith, it wasn’t 
what the doctor ordered; and Snow Devil 
had got tugly, Why, yes, if she really 
wanted him to say he didn’t mean to kill 
the redskin he’d say it, but he did intend 
to hurt him all over just the same—hurt 

him like tombstones! Sergeant Tom had 
seen him twice and had said to him once: 
‘Val Galbraith, there never was a hole 
that hadn’t a way out, Keep your eyes 
open and don’t talk too much.’ Seemed as 
solemn, Sergeant Tom, did as if it was his 
hangin’ instead of— There, confound his 
physiog! What did he want to go and 
bring the rain to her eyes like that! He 
only said the word hangin’ for fan and 
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he wasn’t hung yet and didn’t intend te 

”—-here his voice dropped lower—‘not 
if he could get his leg across Pretty 
Pierre’s horse—not much! Yes, Pretty 
Pierre had been to see him too. Didn’t 
have much to say, because the guards 
watched talf-breeds closer than a hand- 
some girl like Jen Galbraith. Expected 
to start for Regina in a few days. No 
chance of gettin’ away after he got there. 
But plenty of chances for makin’ the 
acquaintance of a mob of lawyers. 
Wouldn’t be too proud over it. Hold his 
head up like asteer in a field of corn. 
Wasn’t goin’ to weep because Snow Devil 
died young. Police told him that very 
likely it wouldn’t be more than man- 
slaughter. Itoughtn’t to be that, for an 
Injun wasn’t a man—only a stand-up 
coyotte. As for ten or twenty years in 
jail, aman might as well die at once, 
But it was time enough to worry about 
that when it came, And as Sergeant 
Tom said: ‘ There never was a hole that 
hadn’t a way eut.’ Dad musn’t fret and 
lose his grip. Val Galbraith was in the 
saddle yet, and mebbe he’d come out all 
right at the finish. Jen must yo home 
and stick to the old man and comeand 
see him at Regina—or when there wasn't 
any Regina, for if Val Galbraith got the 


bit in his teeth”— The rest was asignifi- 
cant gesture of determination. 
IX. 


It was a lovely morning four days after 
Jen’s return from Fort Desire. The 
prairie billowed away endlessly to the 
south and heaved away in vastness to the 
north; and the fresh, sharp air sent the 
blood beating through the veins. In tne 
barroom some early traveler was talking 
to Peter Galbraith. A wandering band 
of Indians was camped about a mile 
away, the only sign of bumanity in the 
waste. Jen sat in the doorway culling 
dried apples. Tho tragedies occur in 
lives of the humble, they must still dothe 
dull and ordinary task of daily necessity. 
They cannot stop to cherish morbidness 
to feed upon their sorrow; they must care 
for themselves and labor for others. And 
well is it for them that it is so. 

The Indian camp brings unvpleasant 
memories to Jen’s mind. She knows it 
belongs to tbe Sun-in-the-North and that 
he will not come to see her now, nor 
could she, or would she go to him. Be. 
tween her and the race again there can 
never be a kindly communion. And 
now she sees for the first time two horse- 
men riding slowly in the track from Fort 
Desire, toward Galbraith’s Place. She 
notices that one sits upright and one 
seems leaning forward on his horse’s 
neck. She shades her eyes with her hand, 
but she cannot distinguish who they are. 
But she has seen men ride tied to their 
horses as that man is riding, when 
stricken with fever, bruised by falling 
timber, larcerated by a grizzly, wounded 
by a bullet, or crushed by a herd of buffa- 
loes. She remembered at that moment 
the time that a horse had struck Val 
with its forefeet and torn the flesh from 
his cheek, and how he had been brought 
home tied to a broncho’s back. 

The thought of this drove her into the 
house to have Val’s bed prepared for the 
sufferer whoever he was. Almost un- 
consciously she put on the little table be- 
side the bed a bunch of everlasting 
prairie flowers, and shaded the light to 
the point of quiet and comfort. 

Then she went outside again. The 
travelers now were not far away. She 
recognized the upright rider. It was 
Pretty Pierre. The other—she could not 
tell. She called to her father. She had 
a fear which she did not care to face 
alone. ‘‘See, see, Father,’ she said, 
** Pretty Pierre and—and can it be Our 
Val?” 

For the moment she seemed unable to 
stir. 

But the old man shook his head. and 
said: ‘‘ No, Jen, it can’t be. It isn’t Our 
Val.” 

Then another thought possessed her. 
Her lips trembled and, throwing her head 
back as a deer does when it starts to 
shake off its pursuers by flight, she ran 
swiftly toward the riders. The traveler 





standing beside Galbraith said: ‘‘That man 
is hur¢; wounded probably. I didn’t ex- 





pect to have a patient in the middle of 
the plains. I’m a fourth-year medical 
student. Perhaps I can be of use here.” 

When a hundred yards away Jen recog- 
nized the recumbent rider. A thousand 
thoughts flashed through her brain. What 
had happened? Why was he dressed 
in civilian’s clothes? A moment, and 
she was at his horse’s head. Another, 
and her.warm hand clasped the pale, 
moist and wrinkled one that hung by the 
horse’s neck. His coat at the shoulder 
was stained with blood and there was a 
handkerchief about his head. This, this 
was Sergeant Tom McBride! But not 
dead, ao not dead! Thank God! 

She looked up at Pretty Pierre, an ago- 
ny of inquiry in her eyes, and pointing 
mutely to the wounded man. Pretty 
Pierre spoke with a tone of seriousness 
not common to his voice: ‘* Eh, bien! you 
see, Jen Galbraith it was brave—a little. 
Sergeant Tom one day resigns the 
Mounted Police. He leaves the Riders of 
the Plains. Taat is not easy to under- 
stand. He isof much favor of the offi- 
cers. But he buys himself out, and thereis 
the erid of the Sergeant and his Triple 
Chevron. Thatisone day. That night 
two men on a ferry are crossing the Sas- 
katchewan at Fort Desire. They are 
fired at from the shore behind, One man 
is hit twice. But they get across, cut the 
ferry loose, mount horses and ride away 
together. The man that was hit—yes, 
Sergeant Tom! The otber that was not 
hit was Val Galbraith !’ 

Jen gave a cry of mingled joy and 
pain, and said, with Tom McBriae’s cold 
nand clasped to her bosom: * Val, Our 
Val, is free, is escaped !” 

‘** Yes, Val is free and safe—quite. The 
Riders of the Plaing could not cross the 
river. It was too high, And so Tom Mc- 
Bride and Val Galbraith get away. Val 
rides straight for the United States 
border, and Tom McBride rides here,” 

They were now near the bouse; but Jen 
said eagerly: ‘‘Goon. Tell me all.” 

‘*_ knew what had happened soon, and I 
rode away too, and Jast night | found Tom 
McBride lying beside his horse on the 
prairie, I bave brougbt him Lere to you. 
En, bien! You two are even now, Jen 
Galbraith,” ; 

They were at the tavern door. The 
traveler and Pretty Pierre lifted down 
the wounded and unconsious man 
and brought him and laid him on Val 
Galbraith’s bed. The traveler examined 
the wounds, in the shoulder and the head, 
and said: ‘‘ The headis allright. If I can 
get the bullet out of the shoulder he’Il- be 
safe enough—in time.” 

The surgery was skillful but rude, for 
proper instruments were not at hand; and 
in a few hours he whom we shall still call 
Sergeant Tom lay quietly sleeping, the 
horrible pallor gone from his face and the 
feeling of death from his hand, 

It was near midnight when he waked. 
Jen was sitting bcside him. He looked 
round and saw her. Her face was touched 
with the light that shone from the Prairie 
Star. 

** Jen,” he said, and held out his hand. 

She turned from the window and stood 
beside his bed. She took his outstretched 
hand. 

** You are better, Sergeant Tom?” she 
said, gently. 

** Yes, I’m better; but it’s not Sergeant 
Tom I am any longer, Jen.” 

**T forgot that.” 

**T owed you a great debt, Jen. I 
couldn’t remain one of the Riders of the 
Plains and try to pay it. I left them. 
Then I tried to save Val,and I did. I 
knew how todo it without getting any one 
else into trouble. It is well to know the 
trick of a lock and the hour that guard 
is changed. I had left, but I relived guard 
that night just the same, Jen. It was a 
new man on watch. It’s only a minute 
I had; for the regular relief watch was 
almost at my heels, I got Val out just in 
time. They discovered us, and we had a 
run forit. Pretty Pierre has told you. 
That’s right. Val is safe now”— 

She said, in a low strained voice, inter- 
ruping him: ‘‘ Did Our Val leave you 
wounded so on the prairie?” 


“Don’t let that ate at your heart. No 





know how badly I was hit. But I—I’ve 
paid my debt, haven’t I, Jen?” 

With eyes that could not see for tears, 
she touched pityingly, lovingly, the 
wounds on his head and his shoulder, and 
said: ‘‘ These pay a greater debt than you 
ever owed me, You risked your life for 
me—yes for me! You have given up 
everything todoit. I can’t pay you the 
great difference. No, never!” 

‘© Yes—yes, you can, if you will, Jen. 
I’sasaisy! If you’ilsay whatI say, I'll 
give you quit of that difference, as you call 
it, forever and ever.” 

‘First tell me. Is Val quite, quite 
safe?” - 

** Yes, Jen, he’s safe over the border by 
this time; and to tell you the truth the 
Riders of the Plains wouldn’t be dyin’ to 
arrest him again if he was in Canada, 
which he isn’t. It’slittle they wanted to 
fire at us 1 know when we were crossin’ 
the river, but it had to be done, you see, 
and us within sight. Will yousay what I 
ask you, Jen?” 

She did not speak, but pressed his hand 
ever so slightly. si 

‘‘Tom McBride, I promise,” he said. 

** Tom McBride, I promise.” 

‘* To give you as much”— 

‘* To give you as much”— 

** Love” — 

There was a pause, and then she falter- 
ingly said ‘* Love” — 

** As you give to me”— 

** As you give to me’’-- 

** And lll take you poor as you are”— 

‘+ And I'll take you poor as you are”— 

**To be the husband of meas long as 
you live”— 

‘*To be the husband of me as long as 
you live’ — 

**So help me God.” 

** So help me God.” 

She stooped, with dropping tears, and 
he kissed her once. Then that which was 
girl in her timidly drew back, while that 
which was woman in her, and therefore 
maternal, yearned over the sufferer. 

They bad not seen the figure of an old 
man at the door. They did not hear him 
enter. They only knew of Peter Gal- 
braith’s presence when he said: ‘*Mebbe— 
mebbe, I might say Amen.” 
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THE sluggard who will not go to the 
ant, frequently seeks consolation with the 
“uncle.’’—Life. 


....To be a success a soda-water fountain 
must bea first class fizzle.-—Binghamtun 
Republican. 


....Some men never think of studying the 
frescoing on a church ceiling until the plate 
is passed around.—Harvard Lampoon. 


..-.[n your supposition, Marathon, that 
dentists take out teeth with toothpicks, 
you are severely wrong.—St. Joseph News. 


.... Mistress (to former servant}: ‘‘Where 
are you living now, Bridget?’ Bridget 
(baughtily): “Shure, mum, Oi don’t live 
anywhere. Oi’m married.’’—Kate Fields’ 
Washington. 


.... Waiter (to happy-looking customer): 
“Well, sir, what is it?” Happy-Looking 
Customer (spontaneously): ‘*‘Boy—eight- 
pounder—finest in the land! Looks like me, 
too. ’—Puck. 


.... Achilles had his Homer, and Godfrey 
his Tasso; but the poor kings of France 
have in these times only the furniture- 
dealer and the dressmaker to keep their 
names alive.—Puck. 


....“*You know old Mr. Meddergrass?’’ 


said Mrs. Shattuc. ‘‘ Meddergrass, the 
brassfounder?” asked Shattuck. “A brass 
founder? Why, he’s a farmer.” “But 


isn’t hethe father of young Meddergrass?”’ 
—Chicago Inter-Occan, 


....Gave Himself Away.—-‘‘He’s a cock- 
ney, that’s what he is,’ said Mr. Newbred. 
‘What makes you thing 320, Obadiah?’’ 
“ He said ‘ table d’héte’ insteia of ‘table 
dehéte.’ These cockneys always drop their 
*h’s.’ Tell’em in a minute.”—The £poch. 


....“‘How did the young woman you 
wrote the poem for like it?” asked one of 
his friends of Willie Wishington. ‘‘ She 
didn’t say anything,” said Willie, ‘‘ except 
that I ought to send it to a chiropodist and 





he didn’t, 1 hurried him off, and he didn’t 


have its feet attended to.”— Washington 
Post, 
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.... The Poet: “ Sir, I have here a beauti- 
ful gem in verse. May [ ask your regular 


rates on original poetry?” The Editor: 
“What is the subject?” The Foet 
“*Lovely Spring-time.’’? The Editor: 


‘* Rates, $2 an inch, next reading matter; 
reduction on long contracts.’’— Wave. 


....“*We had a monkey at our house for a 
pet, but Pa gave bim away, an’ I’m awful 
sorry,” said Jimmy to his friend. ‘Did you 
love the monkey?’’ asked his companion. 
“No,” said Jimmy; “out the monkey used 
to get biamed for everytbiog that went 
wrong, and now I do.”—Lamwni Putriot. 


....-Mrs. Prentice: ‘*‘ How do you always 
mapage to have such delicicus bee?” Mrs. 
Binthyre: ** I select a good, honest butcher, 
aod then stand by bim.” Mrs. Prentice: 
“You mean that jou give him all your 
trade?” Mrs. Binthyre: ** No, I mean that 
I stand by him while he is catting off the 
meat.’’—Life. 


.... Ways and Means.—Home seeker (in- 
pecting a flat): ‘‘ Huw in the world are peo- 
ple to hve ia such eubby-holes as these?” 
Agent: * Easyenough, mum. All you ned 
is folding-beds and camp-chairs, and self- 
doubling up tablesand afew things like 
that.”” **Humph! I can hardiy turn around 
in these rooms myself.” “‘Isee,mum. It’s 
too bad to be afflicted, mum. You should 
take anti-fat.”—New York Weekly. 


.... lt was only a newspaper story, 
And yet, as I read it o’er, 
My eyes grew moist and heavy, 
As they had not in years before. 


It was not the art of the writer 
That on my heartstrings swept, 

But the story. simple and tender, 
Went to my heart, and | wept. 


But when I arrived at the “ finis,” 
It caused my heart to ache, 

And I said bad words, for that tender tale 
Was an advertising ** fake.”,— America. 


....Gentleman: ** There is some mistake 
in this gas bill.’’ Gas collector: * No sir: 
the bill is all right. Itis according to the 
meter.’ Gentleman: “ It’s very strange; I 
certainly burned more gas than that last 
month,.’”’ Gus collector: ‘* Wh—what’s that, 
sir?” Gentleman (emphatically): ‘‘I say I 
certainly burned more gas than that last 
month.” Gas collector (turning pale and 
edging toward the door): ‘‘ Very well, sir— 
very well. Don’t get excited, sir; keep 
quiet, calm yourself. Everything will be 
made all right, [ assure you, sir.’”’ The col- 
lector bounced down the stairs and shouted 
for help. Four policemen responded, and 
moving cautiously up thestairs they secured 
the maniac and got him safely to a lunatic 
asylum. But little hopes are entertained 
of his recovery,—Chicago News. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT. NewYork. 
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The letters around the hubspell the name 
of an American soldier and statesman. 

The letters at the «nd of each spike in the 
perimeter spell the name of an American 
philosopher and statesman. 

From 9 to 1, to drop. 

From 10 to 2, a girl’s name. 

From 11 to 3, a genus of trees. 

From 12 to 4, an old word for fist. 

From 13 to 5, a Turkish judge. 

From 14 to 6, a narrow way. 

From 15 to 7, an image. 

From 16 to 8, necessity. 

In the perimeter. 

From 9 to 10, an Oriental devotee. 

From 10 to 11, a girl’s nane, 

From 11 to 12, incendiarism. 

From 12 to 18, a town on the Hudson 
River. 

From 13 to 14, the Capital of a country in 
Asia. 

From 14 to 15, brother of Goliath. 

From 15 to 16, a name of ancient Troy. 

From 16 to 9, a French word for indigen- 
ous, E. C. H, 
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QUEER PUZZLE. 
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Upper word, the whole. 

Second word, taking the last letter of the 
first word to commence with, dejected. 

The third word, taking the last letter of 
the second to commence with, married. 

These, in the original shape, make one 
word meaning permitted. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


. Enduring, and obtain evident. 
. An article of food, and obtain a nail. 
. Searches, and obtain buildings, 
Excites, and obtain flowers. 
. Threw, and obtain a building. 
. Bears, and obtaia ulceration of bone. 
. A morsel, and obtain asmall coin. 
. Kinds of type, and obtuin surgical in- 
struments. 
9 To bewail, and obtain morrow. 
10. To unite at an angle of 45° ,and obtain 
deep mud. E. C. H. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 30TH. 
FRAMED CROSS AND DIAGONALS. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 
Some village Hampden that,with dauntless 
breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may 
rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.—GRAy’s *‘ Elegy.” 
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Selections. 


TWO BARDS. 


A BARD who wrote in staves 
Once made a heathen bymn. 
It had this stern refrain, 

That moved as tho in pain: 
‘The under-t hought of graves 
Makes the sea grim.”’ : 





A south-land singer sung 
With happy heart and free; 
The living, not the dead, 
He dealt with, and he said: 
“The world is glad and young, 
And good to me.”’ 


And ever since mankind 
Is shuttled back and forth 
Between these singers twain 
Of glad and sad refrain: 
The south-land warm and kind, 
The bitter north. 
—RICHARD E. BURTON,in Harper’s Weekly. 


WINTER PASTIMES FIVE HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. 


FROM ‘‘ MEN OF IRON.” 











EVERY season has its pleasures for buys, 
and the constant change that they bring 
is one of the greatest delights of boy- 
hood’s days. 

All of us, as we grow older, have in 
our memory pictures of by-gone times 
that are somehow more than usually 
vivid, the colors of some not blurring by 
time as others do. One, to look back 
upon which always filied Myles’s heart in 
after years with an indefinable pleasure, 
was the recollection of standing with 
others of his fellow-squires in the ciisp 
brown autumn grass of the paddock, 
while the russet leaves whirled and drift- 
ed from the trees and the hedges bey ond, 
and shootirg with the long-bow at wild- 
fowl, whico, when the esst wind was 
straining, flew low overhead to pitch to 
the lake 1a the forbidden precincts of the 
deer park beyond the brow of the bill. 
More than once a brace or so of these 
wild-fowl, shot in their sou:hward flight 
by the lads, ard cooked by fat, good-na- 
tured Mother Joan, graced the rude mess- 
table ot the squires in the long hall and 
even the touguert and fishiest drake, so it 
was the fruit of their skul, had a savor 
tnat somenow or other the daintiest fare 
jacked in after years. 

‘hen fall passed and winter came, bleak, 
cold and dreary. Not winter aa we know 
it nowadays, with warm fires and bright 
lights to make the jlobg nights sweet and 
cheerful with comfort, but winter in all 
its grimness and sternness. In the great, 
cold stoned-walled castles of those days the 
only fire and the only light were those 
from the huge blazing logs that roared 
and crackled in the great open stone fire- 
place, around which the folks gathered, 
sheltering their faces as best they could 
from the scorching heat, and cloaking 





their shoulders from the biting cold, for 








at the farther end of the room where giant 
shadows swayed and bowed and danced 
huge and black against the high walls, 
the white frost glistened in the moon- 
light on the stone pavements, and the 
breath went up like smoke. 

There were no cheerful lights and no 
books to read, but at the best only rude 
stori-s and jests, recited hy some strolling 
mummer or minstrel to the listening cir- 
cle gathered around the blaze, welcoming 
the coarse. gross jests, and coarser, gross- 
er songs, with roars of boisterous laugh- 
te 


r. 

Yet bleak and dreary as was the winter 
in those days, and cold and biting as was 
the frost in the cheerless, windy halls and 
corridors of the castle, it was not without 
its joys to the young lads; for then, as 
now, boys could fiod pleasure even in 
slushy weather, when the sodden snow 
is fit for nothing but to make snowballs 


Thrice that bitter winter the moat was 
frozen over, and the lads, making them- 
selves skates of marrow-bones, which 
they bought from the hall cook at a groat 
a pair, went skimming over the emooth 
surface, red-cheeked and shouting, while 
the crows and jackdaws looked down at 
them from the top of the bleak, gray 
walls. 

Then at Yule-tide, which was somewhat 
of a rude semblance to the Merry Christ- 
mas season of our day, a great feast was 
held in the hall, and all tne castle folk 
were fed in the presence of the Earl and 
the Countess. Oxen and sheep were 
roasted whole; huge suet puddings, made 
of barley meal sweetened with honey and 
stuffed with plums, were boiled in, great 
caldrons in the open courtyard; whole 
barrels of ale and malmsey were 
broached, and all the folks, gentle and 
simple, were bidden to the feast. After- 
ward the minstrels danced and played a 
rude play, and in the evening a miracle 
show was performed on a raised platform 
in the north hall. 

For a week afterward the castle was 
fed upon the remains of the good things 
left from that great feast, until every one 
grew to loathe fine victuals, and longed 
for honest beef and mustard again. 

Then at last in that constant change 
the winter was gone, and even the lads 
who had enjoyed its passing were glad 
when the winds blew warm once more, 
and the grass showed green in sunny 
places, and the leader of the wild-fowl 
blew his horn as they who in the fall had 
flown to the South flew arrow-like north- 
ward again; when the buds swelled and 
the leaves burst forth once more, and 
crocuses and then daffodils gleamed in 
es saa grass, like sparks and flames of 

0) 


With the spring came the out-door 
sports of the season; amongst others that 
of ball—for boys were boys, and played 
at ball even in those far-away days—a 
game called trap-ball. Even yet in some 
parts of England it is played just as it 
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was in Myles Falworth’s day, and enjoyed 
just as Myles and his friends enjoyed it. 








—HowarD PYLE, in Harper's Young 
People, 














FONTS 
In Marbie. Ophite, Carved Wood, etc. | 
Send for Iltusi\rated hand-books, | 

J. & RR. LAMB, | 

54 Carmine Street, New York. | 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 

Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 
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" GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in ite preparation. It 
hae more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing./ess than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers.everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas® 






























THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE TURNED ON DISEASE. A RADICAL 
CURE FOR A CHRONIC AILMENT. COMPOUND OXYGEN 
IT (S CHARGED WITH ELEC- 


1S OZONIZED OXYGEN. 


TRICITY. YOU INHALE IT. AT ONCE 


YOU TINGLE AND 


GLOW ALL OVER. TINGLE WITH THE VIM OF RE-AROUSEDG 


FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY, 
ENING OF CIRCULATION. 


SION? 
LUNGS? 





EXPANSION OF CHEST, 
WITH ALL THIS IN YOUR FAVOR 

(S IT LIKELY THAT DISEASE WILL MAINTAIN ITS HOLD UPON YOU? 

YOUR FULL ALLOWANCE OF STRENGTH AND VITALITY 

WILL YoU 

ACHE? WILL YOU SINK FROM NERVOUS DEPRES- 

WILL HEMORRHAGES LAY WASTE THE 






QUICK- 


IF YOU HAVE 


SUFFER WITH NEURALGIA AND HEAD- 


LET JUDGMENT ANSWER. 





A Book of 200 pages will tell you who have been 
restored to health and strength by tho use of ComPpouND 


BNE OXYGEN. 
sn iy Bek Tree, ~Write wo 


Gives names and addresses. You get this 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARGH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


420 Sutter St., Say Francisco, CAL 


66 CHURCH ST, TORONTO, CANADA 





CARPETS, 


New Styles, all the Latest Novelties at Moderate Prices. 


For SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK we offer patterns that we should not be able to duplicate again IN 


CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR 


MILLS BY FIRE. 


REGARDLESS OF COST. 
BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, WORTH 90c. PER YARD, AT............00006 ceccceeeecaees (7T5e. 
CHOICE TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, WORTH 80c. PER YARD, AT..............0.00c0cceeees (65c. 


WILTON VELVETS, WORTH $1.25 PER YARD, AT.... . «22.60... eeeeeeeecee 


ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


sooo ($1.00 


FANCY CHINA MATTINGS AND ALL WOOL ART SQUARES 
AT A SAVING OF AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. OVER PREVIOUS PRICES. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, Manufacturers, 
40 and 42 West i4th Street, New York. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The dortcultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested, | 








THE FUTURE OF NEW MEXICO. 


AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, POLITICS AND 
RELIGION. 





BY THE REV. F. 8S. BRUSH. 


CCATE means lookout, and the name is 
very suggestive of the true significancs of 
our mission work. Thirteen years ago, Mr. 
aud Mrs. Hall entered upon teaching and 
mission work ia the valley of the Ocate 
stream. At that time there was not a but- 
ton, not a hook and eye, not a wagon, nota 
plow, not a shingled roof in the whole set- 
tlemeaot. That little valley, inclosed with 
snow capped mountains in mid-April, has 
been transformed. The Presbytery of 
Santa Fé met at Ocate Tuesday evening, 
April 14th. The meeting was of much 
more than ordinary interest. The very 
place itself was calculated to impress the 
heart and the imagination. The Presby- 
terian church bas a membership of forty. 
These people, along with a number of their 
Roman Catholic neighbors, turned out en 
masse to the meeting of Presbytery. The 
sessions of Presbytery lasted until half-past 
eleven Saturday night; and a Roman Cath- 
olic mother, with her babe in her arms, was 
present until the last moment before ad- 
jovroment. 

The valley of the Ocate is one of those 
charming bits of New Mexico scenery that 
can be enjoyed only by those who forsake 
the usual lines of travel. Altho snow was 
in sight on the tops of surrounding moun- 
tains, which, however, are only hills com- 
pared with the main range, yet in the valley 
farmers were doing their plowing, the 
liquid notes of the meadow lark greeted the 
ears of the presbyter as he walked to the 
church, jay birds in plentiful numbers 
flitted from tree to tree by the roadside, and 
the whole aspect of Nature was indicative 
of peace, of agriculture, and for New Mexi- 
co of prosperity also. The valley contains 
a series of Mexican villages, linked together 
with straggling houses that lie between. I 
have seen no distinctively Mexican commu- 
nity that gives so much hope as does this 
one. Its isolation has been in large meas- 
urea its protection. It is a painful admission 
to make, but one sustained by every sort of 
evidence, that-the worst features of the 
Mexican character have been acquired from 
his Anglo-Saxon compatriot. Only yester- 
day # promineat attorney of Santa Fé re- 
marked to methat when he came tothe 
Territory such a thing as giving a bond or 
a note, or such a thing asthe repudiation 
of an obligation was unknown among the 
Mexicans; but he added: ‘“‘They have 
learned better from us.’”’ In the larger 
centers of population politics has beena 
tremendous power for demoralization, de- 
stroying the manhood, integrity and self- 
reliance of the people. 

But when one spends four or five days in 
a community like that of the Ocate Valley, 
the many excellent traits of the native 
population are clearly to be seen. Most of 
all, the fact that they do long to better 
themselves, that they can improve and de- 
velop and are subject to like passions for 
advancement with the Anglo-Saxon be- 
comes clear beyond a doubt. The dwellers 
of that region give every ground for belief 
that they have in them the making of such 
people as the mountain and rural districts 
of Scotland and Switzerland have given to 
the cause of Christianity. 

Among the native licentiates and helpers 
who sat in Presbytery as elders of Mexican 
churches and who outnumbered almost 
two to one the American ministers and 
elders together, were Vicente Romero and 
José D. Mondeagon. These two evangelists 
belong to the early period of our mission 
work, indeed, their conversion really ante- 
dates the advent of the first Presbyterian 
missionary to New Mexico. They are from 
Taos, and are the fruits of the labors of 
Padre Romero, who became really a 
Protestant before he knew what that meant. 
Padre Romero was a Catholic priest and a 
man of great force of character. His home 
was at Taos. He rebelled against the policy 
of his Church to introduce foreign-born 
priests. That policy is now perfected, and 
New Mexico does not contain, so far as [ 
can gain information, a single native-born 
priest. Padre Romero was a protestant 
against that policy, and getting once 
started, like Luther of old, h> was driven 
into a conviction that his Church was guilty 
of many other errors. Vicente Romero, 
his son, and José Mondeagon were both 
praying for the advent of some evangelical 








preacher before as yet there were any in the 
Territory. When, therefore, the Rev. Mr. 
Roberts went to Taos, some eighteen years 
ago, he found his work already begun. 

The native population of New Mexico is 
now restless and uneasy. The very fact 
that many Roman Catholics attended the 
meetings of Presbytery is certainly signifi- 
cant. The recent movement among the 
farmers of the West and South had its cor- 
responding movement in New Mexico, We 
had here the people’s party, which was a 
revolt against priestcraft and against the 
* Bossism’”’ of American politicians and 
Mexican Dons. The agitation occasioned 
by this people’s party has undoubtedly 
given occasion for violence and outrage. 
But the same people’s party, despised as it 
has been, secured for New Mexico its first 
decent school law. I myself attended some 
of the meetings of this party, tho I did not 
vote its ticket. The theme of their speakers 
was free public schools, There can some 
good come out of New Mexico yet. The 
settlement along the Ocate gave me more 
hope of New Mexico than anything I have 
seen, just because it demonstrated the 
possibilities that lie in the Mexican charac- 
ter. 


Tne Mexican evangelists,as we call them, 
furnish an interesting study. We now 
have about fourteen licentiates and help- 
ers. Most of these have been yearsin the 
work. A few are recent additions. Allare 
converts from Roman Catholicism or rather 
from the Mexican-Aztec Spanish Roman 
Catholicism of New Mexico; forthe religion 
of the fative New Mexican is acompressed 
and very much mixed-up affair. He speaks 
the Spanish language and nominally is a 
Roman Catholic, yet in his features, prac- 
tices and habits he is a mixture of many 
races. He is not Indian, yet he bas Indian 
blood in his veins; he is not Spanish, tho 
there is Spanish in his composition; with 
something of both these races there is still 
apredominant strain that is unlike either. 
His religion is a conglomerate like him- 
self, 

Yet this curious mingling of races, 
habits, customs and religions blends into a 
character that makes a first-rate Presbyte- 
rian and evangelist. These men have had 
no education in their owntongue. They 
can barely read and write in Spanish, and 
that incorrectly. None of them can speak 
English , unless we except one who is half 
American. But they make good preachers 
and good presbyters. One of our new men, 
Julian Torres, who was two weeks on his 
way to Presbytery, is a fair example of 
what these men arein the beginning. Mr. 
Torres is a hard-working man who has 
begun to do some evangelist work in his 
neighborhood away over on the Pacific 
slope of New Mexico. He was of course 
dressed more shabbily than any working- 
man EKastis ever dressed. He never had had 
any education himself, and had never been 
thrown with people who had. Yet this man 
could get up in Presbytery and plead the 
cause of his Church with ease, vigor and 
effect, and without the least apparent em- 
barrassment. While this power of expres- 
sion belongs to them all it never borders 
upon boldaess or impertinence, forthe New 
Mexican is naturally courteous and in 
Presbytery perhaps he is almost too modest, 
amounting to obsequiousness. There is a 
“cultus’’ among them peculiar to them- 
selves. It is not the result of schooling, 
for of that they have practically none. In 
some respects they are more ignorant than 
any ordinary boy of ten in the States. In 
other respects again they are more than a 
ma‘ch for the boy’s parents. 

One of the mostimportant subjects before 
Presbytery was that of a training school, 
an institution where higher education 
could be offered them with the special end 
in view of training evangelists. The peo- 
ple everywhere are hungering and thirsting 
for education. I question whether in 
human history there was ever before so 
large a mass of people who were destitute 
of education, and who yet craved and longed 
for it with so much real earnestness. The 
few boarding-schools we have are compelled 
to turn away far more pupils than they 
receive. Wherever we send our mission 
teachers they straightway have pupils. It 
must be remembered, too, that whatever 
power the Roman Catholic Church has over 
them is exacted to keep the children out of 
school. All the children of New Mexico 
would bein Protestant schools to-morrow 
if we had the schools to hold them. Think 
ofit! Tens of thousands of such children 
in New Mexico and their parents eager to 
have them in school! They want to learn 
Englisb, too. Ask them what you are to 
teach their children, and they will say 
English. Would to God the Baptists and 
Congregationalists and Methodists were 
doing more than we Presbyterians, and we 





Presbyterians twice as much as we are 
doing. But,so far, the great bulk of the 
work that is done at all is done by our 
Church. 

This training school is to have for its ob- 
ject the preparing of leaders for the people. 
Presbyters refused to organize until the 
funds were on hand to establish a first-class 
institution. There is strong hope among 
us all that such a school will be put upon 
its feet within a few months. In moss 
fields of mission work the fruit is plucked 
slowly and laboriously. In New Mexico it 
is actually falling into our laps. Our 
church membership is increasing thirty- 
three per cent. per year. Our schools are 
flooded with applications. We have not 
half the money needed for this purpose and 
cannot get it. 

Sunday was a r d-letter day for Ocate. 
Services were held morning, afternoon and 
night. The morning and afternoon meet- 
ings were divided by ashort recess when 
lunch was served inand about the church. 
The scene reminded one of an age now past 
away and which the present generation can 
know only through books. There was no 
lack of people to fill the house at every ser- 
vice, and no lack of interest among those 
who were there. The children and babies 
were out in full force, because mo one was 
left at home to take careof them. Taken 
altogether, the day’s doings were remark- 
able and suggestive. Atthe communion in 
the afternoon four Mexican elders distri- 
buted the bread and wine. The day was 
a true Sabbath (rest) to us all after the 
tedious session of the week and prepared us 
for our early start homeward on Monday. 

Six of us drove in a common two-horse 
wagon from Ocate to Watrous, our nearest 
railroad station. The day was glorious 
with New Mexico sunsbine and New Mexico 
mountain air. It must be remembered 
that this whole region is higher than the 
highest point of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The little Ocate church is situated at an 
altitude of over eight thousand feet. The 
air has all the clearness and stimulation of 
mountain regions. Our wagon load of 
Presbyters felt the ozone of the spring 
morning. The Mexican is good company, 
full of fun, quick at repartee, and in many 
ways twofold the child of Nature that his 
Anglo-Saxon brother is. One of our num- 
ber had been a Penitente, and bore on his 
forehead the sign of that order. Another 
of our company bore the scars of three 
bullet wounds, which he had received from 
some commuvicants in the ‘‘ holy Catholic 
Church” in Old Mexico, where he was do- 
ing evangelistic work for the M. E. Church. 

The morning, however, forbade any un- 
pleasant retrospect. Joke and laughter were 
the ‘first oider of theday.”’ Our ex-Penitente 
brother brought on an explosion from all 
parties by repeating a mistake of the mode- 
rator who when preaching in Spanish Sun- 
day evening had spoken cf the pistol in- 
stead of the epistle of St. Peter. The spirit 
and gesticulation that accompanied the 
narrative were irresistible. After pulling 
out of the Ocate Valley we entered upon 
one of those New Mexico plains that are 
without form and void, and which impress 
one as going on forever without ever going 
anywhere in particular. On our left, how 
ever, towered an extinct volcano. The great 
streams of lava that once poured forth from 
its crater were clearly traceable in the con- 
formation of the whole country over which 
we traveled. The only signs of life were 
the prairie sparrow or lark and distant 
flocks of sheep. There were no fences and 
no houses. We passed by a lake that was 
fringed with dead and dying cattle, one of 
those sights all too common in New Mexico. 
The region, however, had once been enliv- 
ened by raiding bands of Apaches and one 
of their tribes had been “* rounded up ” in 
this very vicinity by one of our fellow-pres- 
byters who was then Indian agent. He 
pointed out the very cafion where the 
United States troops had come down from 
the mountains bringing their prisoners to 
Fort Union. We passed through this fort, 
only recently abandoned, and looked upon 
property that has cost many times over 
what the Government has as yet put into 
education for these same Indians. 

All things are “* becoming new’”’ for New 
Mexico. “he whole country in which we 
were and through which we traveled has 
been revolutionized within twelve years. 
The changes of the next decade will be even 
greater. The age of buttons, of bonnets, 
of wagons, of plows, of shingled roofs, of 
stoves and chairs, the age ot schoolhouses 
and churches,has dawned upon New Mexico. 
The past is fading away as rapidly as such 
a past ever did fade away from any people. 

It is always to be bornein mind, however, 
that the saying ‘‘distance lends enchant- 
ment”’ is more true of missionary work 
than of anything else on the face of the 
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earth. It is a severe trial to Christian pa- 
tience and hope to first come in contact 
with the actual machinery of mission en. 
terprise. The teaching and evangelizing of 
such people as the natives of New Mexico, 
as it exists in the minds of Eastern men and 
women, is one thing, and it is a very differ- 
ent thing as seen in its naked and unwashed 
reality. The wings of the prophet’s imag- 
ination would have been sadly clipped if he 
had seen the details of Christ’s work among 
the heathen. Yet there are Christian men 
and women to-day who can go down into 
the dirt and filth of the work and still keep 
the untarnished vision of an all-conquering 
Saviour. 
East Las Vecas, N. MEX. 
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BEETS. 


BY C. G, BAMFORD, 








THE forefathers of the beet family were 
once humble roots, or weeds, growing wild 
in the Southern portion of Europe. The 
sweet, tender vegetable was relished by the 
hungry inhabitants, and they at length 
cultivated the beet root in their kitchen 
gardens for food. 

In Europe beets have been grown nearly 
a century for the manufacture of beet sugar. 
History tells us that Marggof, a German 
chemist, was the first to detect,the presence 
of sugar in beets, and published the first 
account of the investigations of different 
chemists in 1747. About fifty years after- 
ward Archard established by aid of govern- 
ment the first beet-sugar factory in Silesia. 

The active manufacture of beet sugar 
was called into existence by Nepoleon’s 
wars, the continental blockade serving to 
cut off supplies of cane sugar. 

It is asserted that Napoleon himself of- 
fered large bounties for the production of 
beet sugar, and within a few years after- 
ward ao annual product of 10,000,000 
pounds resulted in France. The British 
Government became alarmed lest this dis- 
covery should injure colonial interests, and 
a large sum was offered Napoleon to report 
unfavorably upon the results of the experi- 
ment. The offer is said to have been r2- 
jected with contempt, and that in 1811 he 
appropriated 1,000,000 francs, and had much 
land put into beet culture. 

Culture has developed many varieties of 
beets, which vary much in color, size, sweet- 
ness and succulence. In a stony soil the 
roots are liable to become forked, and the 
beet is not at home; it is also less inclined 
to be juicy. But in rich, light, sandy ground 
the beet can stretch its roots and penetrate 
until the best position possible is attained 
for healthy growth. ; 

The beet is very hardy, and is capable of 
growth in cold as well as in warm coun- 
tries. But in growing the root for sugar 
the soil that develops the largest amount 
of saccharine matter is the one best adapted 
for growing the beet to advantage, provid- 
ing the seed is selected with care, and the 
root is properly cultivated. As the natural 
place for the beet, or where it was dis- 
covered, was near the salt water, itis be- 
lieved by some that when it is raised at a 
distance from the sea an application of 
salt to the crop is sometimes beneficial. 

Vegetables, like human beings, have vari- 
ous ways of climbing into prominence.- 
Some, like the hop, climb high by twining 
around the pole from left to right, many 
vines grasp the pole and turn from right to 
left, going ever upward; while more lowly 
plants climb higher than the twining vines 
because of true worth. The beet, without 
tendrils, has crept into its elevated position 
because ofits sweetness and worth, and to- 
day more thin one-half of the sugar made 
in the world is made from the humble beet. 

Some beets contain fourteen or fifteen 
per cent. of sugar, and in exceptional cases 
the percentage has reached much bigher. A 
typical sugar beet is conical in shape, white 
and solid inside, and weighs from one to two 
pounds. It also makes acrackling noise 
when cut, or is apt to do so. In France 
there were 370 factories in operation the 
past year, using 7,500,000 tons of beets and 
producing 700,000 tons of refined sugar, be- 
sides other tons of molasses. 

The German factories used last season 
over 9,000,000 tons of beets, and the beet- 
sugar manufacturers netted $15,000,000, 
while the United States paid out $16,000,- 
000 for beet sugar produced in these coun- 
tries. Austria, Russia, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark all produce beet sugar in 
large quantities, and it seems possible, as 
beets of the best quality and highest type 
can be produced in America, that the time 
may yet come when the United Statescan 
make all the sugar it consumes. The beet- 
sugar indastry has been stimulated by the 
bounty of two cents per pound to be paid to 
American producers of sugar. 
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Beet-sugar factories were formerly estab_ 
lished in Philadelphia, Massachusetts, Ili- 
nois, Wisconsin and other States, but all, 
for various causes, resulted in disappoint- 
ment. 

The Alvarado Beet Factory, of California, 
was the fifth experimevt in the State, and 
was started in 1870. It was the only one 
that succeeded in producing sugar at a 

-profit for many years. Experience has 
proved that the sugar beet of California is 
as rich in saccharine matter as the sugar 
beet grown in Europe. 

Several beet-sugar factories are now in 
operation, or under consideration, and a 
new interest is created in the mind of the 
agriculturist in regard to the profit arising 
from the beet crop. Beet-sugar culture is 
beyond the experimentn!] stage in this 
State, and the frost is not severe enough to 
compel the farmer to gather his beets be- 
fore they are ripe, as might be the case in 
a colder climate. In 1890 the beet crop was 
the largest ever harvested. Near Watson- 
ville nearly 20,000 tons are reported to have 
been grown. Mr. Dyer, :of the Alvarado 
factory, once said that there was room for 
one hundred factories of a daily capacity of 
150 tons each, and with encouragement 
from Government they would be built in ten 
years. 

Grand Island, Nebraska, has now a beet 
factory. A large factory has been estab- 
lished at Watsonville, Califorma, known 
as the Western Beet SugarCompany. The 
operations for the first year are reported as 
very successful. During the coming season 
several hundred acres will be devoted to 
beet culture at Chino in San Bernardine 
Co., for the Chino factory. It is estimated 
that the average capital invested in a 
factory capable of handling 300 tons of beets 
daily is $500,000. 

The Beet Sugar Company, of Watson- 
ville, recently published some facts in 
regard to the experience of last year. A 
twenty acre lot a mile or more from the 
town factory was sown in May with five 
pounds of beet seed per acre. The yield in 
beets was over 400tons. The yield in sugar 
was Over two tons per acre. The returns 
were $1,810 05, or $90.50 per acre. The net 
profit per acre was $41.50. 

These beets were planted in a twov-year- 
old orchard, and the incidental stirring of 
the ground necessary for beet culture, 
benefited the young trees. It is stated that 
more favorable instances of beet culture 
there might be given, showing profit up to 
$70 per acre. It is asserted that beets are a 
goud paying crop at $4.50 per ton. 

It is believed that the number of beets 
grown on a square yard should not be Jess 
than seven or eight. Judicious crowding is 
sometimes recommended to prevent the 
overgrowth, so that the sugar may bestored 
in the tuber instead of being us-d up in the 
growth of the vegetable or leaves. 

Many people seem to think that the beet 
grown for sugar is the one often heard of 
as growing to an enormous size and weigh- 
ing twenty or more pounds. This is a mis- 
taken idea. These monstrous beets are 
only fit for animal food. These large beets 
have been exhibited in fairs as being ex- 
traordinary for size and weight. They area 
coarser variety, valuable and nutritious for 
all live stock, but wortbless for sugar, as 
are also the tiny fibrous beets. 

Beet factories make no brown sugar, but 
only pure, white, refined sugar, which can 
scarcely be told from its appearance or taste 
from white cane sugar; however, the crys- 
tals are a little longer than those of cane 
sugar. Beets are usually bought at from 
$4 to $4 50 per ton. : 

The introduction of beet-sugar factories 
makes work for many farmers in caltivat- 
ing the plant. The beet has one advantage 
of the cane in t' at the beet may be stored 
in pits or sheds while the cane must be 
immediately used. In California the beet 
may be planted for four or five montbs, 
producing a succession of crops. 

The sugar company makes contracts and 
furnishes beet seed. An advertisement to 
this «ffect may now be found in a local 
oper trom the sugar company of Alvarado. 

nen delivered, care is required that the 
beets are not bruised. The tops areremoved 
before being delivered. : 

The beets are cleansed at the factory in 
tanks, and the roots are then sliced or 
grated. Beet cake, left after the pressure 
or diffusion, is valuable as food for ani- 
mals. Sugar may be made from beets io 
from eighteen to twenty-fours hours. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
FAKMER. 


BY DR. G. G. GROFF, 





EVERY ONE who has heard of Penusylva- 
nia has also heard of the Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” farmer. These men are often 
looked upon as thick-headed, unprogressive 
and antiquated in ideas, methods and dress. 
The ‘“‘ Dutch” farmer may be slow some- 
times, but he is generallysure. He is slow 
because he wants to know all about a new 
idea before he changes from his old ways. 

The great Dr. Rush tells us in his book 
on the Pennsylvania Germans, that in his 
time, the only persons who knew how to 





farm in any proper manner were the Ger- 
mans, that all other farmers simply robbed 
the soil. He also tells us that gardening 
was first introduced inté America by the 
Germans, before which but little could be 
found in the ordinary garden except cab- 
bage and turnips. Garden seeds were 
brought from Germany by our despised 
ancestors, and even to-day, in my rambles, 
I have found that all over the South and 
West, wherever the people have heard of 
Pennsylvania, there a Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer is looked upon as a man who under- 
stands his business better than any other 
in the same calling. Dutch Lancaster 
county isthe richest and best-tilled agri- 
cultural county in the United States. A 
large number of the best Governors the 
State has ever had came from this same 
class. Of these can be named Snyder, Rit- 
ter, Heister, Shultz, Wolf, Shunk, Bigler, 
Hartranft, and not leastis Beaver, who is 
proud of his Dutch ancestry. But not only 
Governors, but legislators, judges and gen- 
erals have all come from this class as 
largely as from any other, and have reflected 
fully as much glory upon the Common- 
wealth as have any other of her citizens. 

The Dutch farmer is always proud of fer- 
tile acres, Generally he will not have any- 
thing todo with poor land. He likes lime- 
stone soil. This, by careful rotation of 
crops, be brings to the bighest possible 
condition. His cattle and horses are sleck 
and fatto repletion. His fences are well 
built, and the corners free from all weeds. 
He isaclean farmer. The barn is an im- 
mense structure, for the Dutch farmer be- 
lieves in large crops, and when they are 
raised he believes in preserving them from 
the weather. His barn is ofien a much bet 
ter building than the house, altho the house 
now, too, receives at tention. 

The rule is, he has a large family of 
sturdy boys and girls, and he so believes in 
tbe farm that he triesto have them all set- 
tle on farms about him, or at least to be- 
come farmers and farmers’ wives. It is this 
which has caused the very bigh price for 


agricultural Jands in some of the counties 
of this State, as there was not enough land 
near home to satisfy all the young farmers. 
Of late years, however, many of the young 
as also the fathers, have been taking the 
money derived from the sale of the ancestral 
acres, and investing in the rich virgin soils 
of the West. 

If there is one thing more than another 
which he abominates it is laziness. Early 
and late, he and his good wile are at work, 
and the boys and girls, too, are not idle. 
In barvest times, the women aid in fieid 
work. As a result of industrious habits 
and frugality, the Dutch farmer generally 
accumuiates a competence. I remember 
some years ago an old farmer, who had five 
or six sons owning fine farms near him, 
died, and a relative of mine was asked to 
come over and help appraise @ few'personal 
items belonging to theestate. The amount 
in bonds and mortgages was some $75,000 
It is no uncommon thing to find one of 
these men worth $100,000, 
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CONSUMPTION 


in its a 
early stages 

can be cured 

by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want, Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 


MENEELY & GOOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schocls, ete., also Chimes 
Peals. For more than halfa century 
for superiority over all others. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM conta‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 


+ poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 


tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 
For Sale by all Druggist: 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





Send for sample and 


F P i » B k- 
Bee> Scat ears 
: Water St., N. Y. City. 


‘CREAM = ROSES 
(200,000 Plants. ) 


Send stamp for our little book giving a and 
prices ofthe Best ROSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


April and May the 
Best Time to Plant. Address W. S. 5 
Commercial Nurseries. RocwHester,N.Y. 








Don’t buy four TREES 
Shrubs, Vines, or Roses, till 
you write to 


The C.L. Van Dusen Nursery Co., 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. Y. 





Baron Liebig 


The great chemist pronounced the well 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the tinest River Platie cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor «nd quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well known e * gtrade mark 
signature 


LIEBIG | Extract 
Company’s|or BEEF 


For Delicious 
Beef Tea. 


OVER 
1,000 TR FE ES! 
VARIETIES of 
BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ac. 
trated \ddress WS LITTLE, 
Commercial Nursertes. ROCHESTE 





For Improved and 
Economic Ccokery. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 








One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.0€ | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50/ Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00| Five Years,$10.0¢ 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.06 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Lettezs 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATHS made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


or Beauty of Polish ng bor, 
liness, ati gi od and Cheapness, Un 
ed. MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, 
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Tue Inpepenpest has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpEerznpENT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inpepenpent did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue InpePenpent has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public affairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes, not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Tux 
InpEPENDENT. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tse Inprpenpent shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra pages. Last year 
we added pages enough to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires. Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which be 
February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles,it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the establishing of great combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 
pear in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 
tutions of learning. 

We might mention other popular 
writers who will contribute, but it 
would be irvidious. Those whom our 
readers want will all write, if labor and 
money can gei them. We will allow our- 
selves to be left behind by no periodi- 
cal, weekly or monthly, in the —- 
Tue InpE?ENDENT proposes, more fully 
than ever before, to instruct and please 
all its readers. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hignest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 889. 





DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal a ty Se the Society of Arts for 
‘ianos and several meritorious 
a, useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


6Gc. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs. 





Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., Lor- 
iNard & Co,, and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 22 
years old. 


PLASTIG-SLATE ROOFING AWD PAVING GO., 
Who not only sell the material but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with re- 
sponsible guarantee for 5,5 or 10 years. Correspond- 
ence invited. Describe your rouf. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N. ¥. 


THE TOURIST, 








HIGH GRADE. No CAST METAL. 
Also other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00. 


Send stamp for catalogue. 


Geo, R. Bidwell Cycle Co., Manufacturers 





NEW YORK: 308 and 310 W, 59th St. 


CHICAGO : eid and 272 Wabash Avenue 








APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


ceraaecics, DOG'S 23 tain Se, BOSTON 
“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 












than the Lowest on 
= Baevien Carta Sielgha. Harness 
= $6.00 Family ot Store Scale, 61.00 
r—) a=. * ey as 3.00 


' orgs and Kit of Tols. 
000 other Articles at 


$20.00 
Half Price. 
@XICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IL 





TEAS. Lapis 
* 4e9 UP ORDERS. Entire 
EVERY OBSORIBER. The a, + A 
int c r fic Okabe Teas. 





cedeve and upward. Vor ame address, 
Tak GRea Ma we iica "30. Sl and 53 Vesey 
Street, New York. P. ios 
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THAD. C. oT tl. 


Church Oreans, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warereoms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFPICE—LINCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORK MANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


RRMINGTON STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 





presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIFTEEN YEARS 
in which it has been the 


STANDARD WRITING-MACHINE 
OF THE WORLD. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


HOUSEFURNISHING., 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Dinner Sets, ee ww peces all colors...... #10 Oto $3 00 


Fine Whxte Po: in Dinner Dine ne pieces. .... 
Fine White French China 100 piec os. 00 
Richly Decorat 


ly ed China 6 Sep Gee leces gto 15 v0 

Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces -: ciharentinnne 3 00 

Chamber Sets, 12 peeoes pebocnenashe 5 

Parlor and Hanging mace: Fura = Silver-Piated 

Ware and Cutlery, poate. rnis' Goods. Cata- 
ogue and List free 


VERRINDER & Co., 


PB on. — ome gos ot mace York. 


ere patted ont Mocet or steamer free o 
PA. --—- mt on receipt of Money ¢ Order or Draft. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Wa obtastes ete toe Borton 


170 Stace Street, © o ste. we New York. 














WOOD TYPE 
PRINTING PR ABD MATERIALS. 
“ Strong Dryiog 

ete. 
8 ork. 





NEW YORK. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 





At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
op application. 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Peck’s Iny nad ubular . 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. So ae 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of REE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3,829,331 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1890..........0000 sssseccccceseece 1,307,821 14 

Total Marine Premiums,,........ccese. $5,187,152 33 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 3st December, 1890.......e0000-+.. $3,792,974 46 

Losses paid during the same 
period ~ $1,423,467 21 

Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 














United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,590,315 0 





Loans secured by Stocks and oth@rwise... 2,266,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OStITIALEd At. ..cccccceccccccsescsssccccesees 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,029 38 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 


AMOUDL, scoscscocce++seceses $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 186 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 


By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
a eS PE gl 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW YDJONES, 

Ww GEORGE Ha 


A cruneis ENCE TURD R 
iJ 15 FIELD, WALDRON P. URNURE. 


DGE, LEO ARD N. LOVE 
EORGE L. NIGHOLS,” 


1s 
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S151 


We asx attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children; 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season, , 


These Sanatory age come are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to.. 


| 827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St., New York ; 
: 504 Fulton Street, Prooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PIANOS. 


‘UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS;: 
STH AVE. | COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
EW YORK CITY. 


wW.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 
Branc 
87 John s, Now " ork. and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Fixtures, Iron Cur 
Seas, Street W: Waker 


Washer emadetn 1093 
hibition a at Paris, France, tn A 
ion 
‘Austria, in 
and Cente erential Exhibition 











HOTELS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeoREVERE, Props 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
‘CHINA AND JAPAN FINE 


from VA 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAL. and HONGKONG. 
NEW YORK TO JAPAN IN 1s DAYS 
* av mites the shortest r 
Low ates. Sena for eicreatien. 
Intended ‘sailin 8 from Vancouver of the 
ne iw Steel Express steamships 




















E. Vv cp TS Genl pi Baste Agt. 
EVERETT FRAZER, China at and Japan Frt Agt., 


Water St., 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
‘ON. OENVER. GAN FRARCISCE. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat Aaenrs. 








CHICAGO. NEw TORE. PHILADELPHIA. 






























